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Shaving soreness is usually due to a combination of stiff, heavy beard, 
and an over-sensitive skin. The scraping of the razor, together with 
the rubbing in of soap, irritates the skin and makes it sore, often pro- 
ducing razor-rash. Lotions and similar preparations may give more or 
less temporary relief, but cannot either cure or prevent shaving soreness. 


No! Shaving - ‘ 









Next time you visit the barber, have a massage with 


Pompeian MassageCream 


‘after shaving; cleanses the pores of all irritating particles of soap, and 
furthermore, gradually strengthens the skin so that it is soon able to 
bear frequent shaving without discomfort. Pompeian Massage will, 
furthermore, take out wrinkles and blackheads, and put the skin in a 
healthy, ruddy, supple condition. 


If you shave yourself or wish to massage yourself, you can get Pompeian Massage Cream of your druggist 
for home use. But do not allow either barber or druggist to substitute an imitation. No imitation has the 
qualities of the genuine and many of the imitations are actually harmful. Pompeian cannot 

ossibly injure the most delicate skin and contains no grease. Look for the trade mark 
abel on the bottle and be sure *‘Pompeian” is there, and not some otier word similar in 
appearance or pronunciation. 

Your wife or sister will be glad to have ajar of Pompeian Massage 
Cream in the house. Most women to-day recognize the value of this 
preparation in maintaining a clean, clear, healthy skin. It contains no 
grease and makes the use of face powders unnecessary. 


SAMPLE MAILED FREE 


Send your name to-day—we also send 
a complete book on Facial Massage. 














Men like Pom- 
eng Massage 

oap. A high- 
grade toilet arti- 
cle, healing and 
refreshing, but 
not highly per- 
fumed. It is for 
sale by dealers 
everywhere. 
25c. a cake; box 
of 3 cakes, 6oc. 


Regular size jars sent by mail where dealer will not supply. 
rice 50c. and $1.00 a jar. 


POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 
14 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
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VICTOR 
$30 


For the Whole Family 
A song for every heart, a smile for every eye. 
The Victor speaks the universal language of 
yeoKes Koxehvar- bere un debe Unto Uhm ol om Oh tabet-amm elu ct-Gaottelcancel (as 


of pure reality. 
Send for new catalogue 
Victor Talking Mach 


Berliner 
Be e 


The Simultaneous Opening Day throughout America, for the sale of the new monthly Victor records, is the 28th 
of the month before. 
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Did you ever have a woman do your 
shopping for you? 





Try it some time. We don’t mean to advise you to get your rela- 
tives or girl friends to buy your neckties or overcoats. Women 
are inclined towards white silk neckties and these generally begin 
to pall on a man and lose something of their prestine charm after he 
has passed through the first exuberance of his youth. But for these 
things which appertain indiscriminately to both sexes, for books, 
pictures, furniture, wedding presents, the thousand odds and ends 
that civilized people find necessary to life,—trust a woman to use 
good judgment and make a good bargain. 


* * * * * * 


There is a good reason for this, and it is not necessary to read 
Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species” or Professor James on psychology to 
find it out. Here it is and it is worth knowing. A woman drives 
a better bargain than a man, saves more money, makes what she 
spends go further, is a better all around economist than a man be- 
cause she always insists on getting just what she asks for!! A 
woman decides what she wants and then gets it. She knows 
what she wants before she goes into the store and she never allows 
the salesman to think for her. The storekeeper who tells her that 
he has something ‘‘just as good” loses her business in nine cases 
out of ten. She doesn’t want “‘something just as good.” She 
wants what she wants and nota substitute. Hence her success at 
the difficult task of making ends meet, and hence the fact that an 
advertiser with a really good article to sell is sure of success when 
he has an audience of women. 
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GIVEN AWAY = 24 SETS 


We are going to give away absolutely FREE of cost, 24 sets of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS in 8 beautiful volumes. This is a rare 
opportunity. It will interest you. We have on hand, bound in combination 
art cloth, 24 sets of the 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


BY MUHLBACH 
There being so few of these, we have decided to let them go for less than 


half price, upon easy monthly payments, and to give away with each of these 
24 sets, FREE, one set of 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


In Eight Magnificent Volumes. Worth $16.00 per Set. 


HE “ LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES’’ are strong, vivid 
stories as well as g ed 
No set of books published reproduce so vividly the social life of the 
times they describe. 
“Frederick the Great and His Court”’ is the most remarkable romance ever 


issued. 

** Henry the Eighth and His Court’ and ‘‘ Joseph the Second and His Court” 
are marvels for interest and instruction. 

“*Sans Souci” and ‘*The Merchant of Berlin” are unrivalled in the entire 
domain of historical romance. 

All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought 
and acted. us the human interest always prevails and has given this 
set of books enduring popularity. 

Hundreds of histerical characters are written about in these volumes, and 
their lives,and actions are described in the most interesting style imagin- 
able. In reading these romances one really feels they are a part of the 
time and the — they are reading about. 

Below we give the contents of one volume. This will illustrate to you how 
interesting the entire set of 18 magnificent volumes must be. 


APOLEON AND BLUCHER. Napoleon at Dresden. Frederick William 
N and Hardenberg. The White ay. Napoleon and the White Lady. 
Napoleon’s High-Born Ancestors. Napoleon’s Departure from Dresden. 
The Last Days of 1812. The Conspirators of Helig d. The Europ 
Conspiracy. Gebhard Leberecht Blticher. Recollections of Mecklenburg. 
Glad Tidings. The Oath. Chancellor Von Hardenberg. The Interrupted 
Supper. The Defection of General York. ‘he Warning. The Diplomatist. 
The Clairvoyante. An Adventuress. The Two Diplomats. The Attack. 
The Courier’s Return. The Manifesto. Leonora Prohaska. Joan of Orleans. 
The National Representatives. War and Armistice. Theodore Korner. The 
Heroic Tailor. The General-in-Chief of the Silesian Army. The Ball at the 
City Hall of Breslau. The Appointment. After the Battle of Bautzen, Bad 
News. The Traitors. Napoleon and Metternich. Deliverance of Germany. 
On the Katzbach. Blticher asa Writer. The Revolt of the Generals. The 
Battle of Leipsic. The Nineteenth of October. Hannibal Ante Portas. 
Bliicher’s Birthday. Passage of the Rhine. Napoleon’s New Year's Day. 
The King of Rome. Josephine Talleyrand. Madame Letitia. Fall of Paris. 
The Battle of La Rothiere. The Diseased Eyes. On to Paris. lg me of 
Maria Louisa. The Capitulation of Paris. Night and Morning Near Paris. 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau. A Soul in Purgatory. 


These Are the Titles of the Eighteen Volumes: READ CAREFULLY—PRICE IS CUT IN HALVES 
Napoleon and the Queen of Frederick the Great and His Jf You accept this offer, you will always have in your, possession the 





an n the Eng- 
ussia ‘ amily * lish language, and they will cost you only $1.00 a month for a few 
The Empress Josephine Goethe and Schiller months. PP 
Bapalese sot Wiener The Merchant. of Berlin DESCRIPTION OP THE FREE SHAKESPEARE 
Queen Hortense ‘an aria ‘Theresa atv It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies, all the 
Marie Antoinette and Her Har Vicon Poems and Sonnets, and embracing a History of bgt id 
I ’ ane ate amg comy a "s Will, 
Prince Eu and His Times ae ee Se Oe eup of Ueno ack Gane by yoyo 
o! , ctors ani 
The Daughter of an Empress Old Fritz and the New Era Actresses of Shakespeare's Day, Notes on each A. L. Fow 
oseph II. and His Court Andreas Hofer _ Play, etc., etc., from the works of Collier, 8 Washington Place, 
rederick the Great and His Mohammed Ali and His Kaight, Dyce, Douce, Hunter, Richard: & - New York, N. ¥. 
urt ouse » Verplanck, and Hudson. 
Berlin and Sans-Souci Menry VIII. and Catherine Parr Pacer by George Long Duyekinek 
s any full-page illustrations, includ- 
These 18 volumes contaiff a history of the great crises in ing portraits, of leading Shakes. 


Germany, Austria, Russia England, Switzerland, Egypt, _pearean actors and actresses, 
France, Holland, Prussia, daring 200 years of startling events and scenes from the plays 
told in intensely interesting and romantic form. taken from the famous 
The books are printed n extra quality of paper from Boydell Gallery. 8 vol- 

easy-to-read type, are attractively illustrated and b ifully 
bound. Titles and ornaments are stamped in gold on back, 
with gilt tops and trimmed edges. Size of the volumes is 
seven and three-quarters by five and one-half inches. ie t 
sabbeed®, wir eeaceminin, 2000 pares chimera aie sisionseuanitoreinsieaal 


A. L. FOWLE, 8 Washington Place, New York 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered By Hc yme Stud dy 
Sparel ,Urs 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. No need 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Sy)- 
labic System is different in principle from Bll other 


systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. 

easy to read. % 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physici literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for their own 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, con tracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative. high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 

















Here's Good Luck to You 
FREE. We Are Giving} 50,000 
Away a Beautiful Solid 
Silver SWASTIKA PIN| LOVELY 
Free to Each eigen Sub- GIFTS 
scriber to 


THE SWASTIKA “*bitiscssccoy) 
Edited by Dr. Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall 


Devote! to the Meomge of Froth and indvtivatny GlTCUIation 8 1,500 


THE SWASTIKA deals with New Thought Principles; 
Metaphysical and Psychological Personal Problems; 
Science; Practical Methods of Self-Cul- 
aeaee Experiences in Psychi- ture; 
cal Research; Success Hints; 

True Ghost Stories; Socialistic Individualism; 

Ihiloso: Hindu Philosophy. 

Among its contributors are some ot the best known writers of the 
whom are George Edwin Burnell, Yono Simada, the 
jlosopher; Baba Bharati, editor ‘Light of India;’ Dr 
. Carey, Grant Wallace, Professor Lidgar Larkin, Grace 

M. Brown, Helen Wilmans and others 


One Dollar a Year. 
Trial Subscription, 4 months for 25 cents. f= 


NO FREE SAMPLES 


You will want the following books by 
DR. McIVOR-TYNDALL: 
“Ghosts: a message from the 
Iuminati 














SEND YOUR ORDER NOW £&£ 
Address: THE SWASTIKA MAGAZINE, 
Dept. 333 Wahigreen Publishing Co. 


1742-48 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Has Your Bookseller The Swastika ? 








FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Hag kak, ou can own a Diamond equal 
iecey ay any genuine Stone at one 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
arantee them. See them first, then pay. 
jatalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dent. 8.280 North State St... Chicago 








“THE ENGRAVING WAS BY PEACOCK=CHICAGO” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ° 

Pt Home,"* Reception and 
of th 

$ oO 


Engraved Copper Plate with 
name in the most approved Character, 
Script style, and one hundred Visiting Cards .,........4. 


sexe ronrey Gs D), PEACOCK tex: tess." ontoaco 








‘Ten Cents the Copy. , 











You can, gore 820 to 850 
fe a. ik, and upwards. 
pra bee of drawing success- 
fully tau taught LS curewpontence. 
TICAL a instruction. Buc- 
cessful at. E.: everywhere. 
Large 1907 Catalog FREE. Write. 
SCHOOL OF Apriie ED ART 
76 Fine Arts Bidg., Creek, Mich. 
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I Teach “Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 


Detroit School of Letterine 
Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 






































THE BIG Wiese AN ARE YOU? 





HE adver- 

tising man 

is the power 

that makes 

business. 

The busi- 
ness man can fill the position of every man in 
his office or shop quicker and more satisfactorily 
than he can the advertising man’s position, because 
the advertising man is the trade-bringer—he is not 
the order-filler. Every concern has more than they 
need of order-fillers—men and women employed 
in different departments are doing their part in the 
big wheels, filling orders. The bookkeeper, the 
stenographer, the office man, the shop help all, 
help in their way to fill orders. If there are no 
orders, there is no need of the shop or office, so 
the advertising man is important, he is needed, 
and that is why business men are willing to pay 
$25.00 to $100.00 a week for Page-Davis men. 
They know that this is a school for proper training, 
and they also know that the more intelligent class 
of people are among our students, that is why. 

A drug clerk in the obscure little town of Del 
Monte, California, Mr. Everet T. Mateer, chose to 
make something of himself, studied with us, and 
less than a year later went flying to New York to 


Address 


Page-Davis School } ii?’ ojic 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


accept a splendid position 
with the M. P. Gould Co. 
—another $1800.00-a-year 
man. 

A window trimmer in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., Mr. 
J. W. Fisk, decided that he ought to be worth 
more than $75.00 a month to his firm—his salary 
as window trimmer—took our course, and is now 
their efficient Advertising Manager, and in the 
$1800.00-a-year class. 


A young farmer in Michigan, Mr. C. V. R. 
Fullenwider, made up his mind to improve on his 
$1.50-a-day-and-board record, studied this course 
all winter and the next fall secured a splendid 
position as Advertising Manager with a large 
furniture store in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


It isn’t necessary to go on listing these successes 
indefinitely—if you are interested in bettering your 
financial condition, you will WRITE FOR OUR 
LARGE, HANDSOME PROSPECTUS, which 
tells all about our stndents’ rapid advancement, 
and which lays the whole Advertising field plainly 
and interestingly before you. TAUGHT BY 
MAIL in your spare hours. Write while the 
subject is fresh in your mind. : 


j Dept. 529, 90 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Dept. 529, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
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FOR MAY. 
“The Magazine That Entertains” 





The remarkable serial story, ‘‘Her Son,’’ by 
HORACE A. VACHELL, will reach its fourth in- 
stalment in the May number of AINSLEE’S. 
Those who have followed it from the beginning 
and have finished reading the chapters contained in 
the current number, have found that the narrative 
has reached a stage of the most intense interest and 
will be easily convinced that the publishers exag- 
gerated nothing in their preliminary announcements. 
The opinion of readers that it is a very great 
story is unanimous. ; 


The novelette in the May number will be an ex- 
ceedingly fine mystery tale called ‘‘The Blotting 
Book,’’ by E. F. BENSON. 


Besides these special features there will be a list 
of short stories by ELIZABETH DUER, ROY 
NORTON, GERTRUDE LYNCH, MARY H. 
VORSE, WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT, 
JOHNSON MORTON and BROUGHTON 
BRANDENBURG. 


Another special and very interesting feature will 
be an article by the celebrated violinist, MARIE 
HALL, giving some of her personal reminiscences 
and experiences. 








Price, per copy, 15c. Subscription $1.80 a Year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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“Fust a gleam of tvory in 
her smile.” 


Miss Adele Ritchie 


One of America’s Most 

beautiful Artistes,says: 

“Zodenta will impart a 
vadiance of dazzling white 
to the teeth that no other 
dentifrice can give." 


LODENT 


Is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance 
of the well groomed 
man or woman. 

It is a dentifrice in 


= form different 
m the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together 
by intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the 
same. 

It dissolves all inju- 
rious deposits which dis- 
color and in time ruin 
the delicate enamel, caus- 
ing decayed teeth. It pre- 
vents the formation of 
tartar and destroys all 
poisons and germs which 
cause softened and dis- 
eased gums. 

If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large 
(2% oz.) tube postpaid. 
Your money returned if 
you don't like it. 

Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed free. 


F. F. Ingram & Co. 
68 Tenth 
St. 
Detroit 
Mich. 

































A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion 

What attention do you give your face and hands? You 
wash them of course, but at's not enough. Exposure to 
the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and dust, indoors and 
out, to the tainted air of the ball room or the steam of the 
kitchen, will take the bloom from any complexion. These 
causes and conditions result in a sallow complexion, make 
‘the skin rough, coarsen its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used night and morning has proven to women everywhere that 
they can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it 


Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 
Milkweed Cream is a skin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, fastidious, 
refined; just a little applied with finger tips (no rubbing or kneading) clears the 
minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates them into natural activity, and through 
them feeds the inner skin so that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. sample will convince you; mailed free for stamp. 
F. F. INGRAM @ CO., 68 Tenth St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Photo by Misses Selby, N. Y. 


MISS FRANCES STARR 
In “The Rose of the Rancho” 











Photo py Tyler, N. Y. 
MISS LOLITA ROBERTSON 


In “Brown of Harvard” 














Photo by Gilbert & Bacon, Philadelphia 
MISS MABEL HOLLINS 
In “The Little Cherub” 











Photo by Marceau, Philadelphia 


MISS FLORENCE ROCKWELL 
Leading woman in ‘‘Popularity” 
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Photo by Moore, Cleveland 


MISS LAURA NELSON HALL 
In ‘'The Three of Us” 








Photo by Marceau, Philadelphia 


MISS FLORENCE ROCKWELL 
Leading woman in ‘‘Popularity” 
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Moore, Cleve 
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In-‘The Three of Us” 














Photo by Burr McIntosh, N. Y. 
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Photo by Hall, N. Y. 


MISS VIOLETTE PEARL 
In ‘‘The Parisian Model” 
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Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 


MISS HELEN WARE 
In “‘The Road to Yesterday” 
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Photo by Otto S 


MISS CHRISTIE MACDONALD 


In ‘‘The Belle of Mayfair” 
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Photo by Otto Sarony Co.. N. Y. 
MISS IDA CONQUEST 


A favorite American actress who is to play in England 
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Photo by Sykes, Chicago 

MISS MINNIE DUPREE 
In ‘‘The Road to Yesterday” 





Photo by Harris-Ewinz, 
Washington, D. C. MISS BEULAH POYNTER 


Playing the title role in ‘‘Lena Rivers” 

















Photo by Gilbert 








& Bacon, Philadelphia 
MISS MARY MANNERING 
(MRS. JAMES K. HACKETT) 
Starring in ‘Glorious Betsy” 














MISS WILLETTE KERSHAW 
In ‘Brown of Harvard” 








Photo by Will Armstrong, Boston 


MISS IDA BROOKS HUNT 
Prima donna of ‘‘Woodland” company 











Photo by Matzene, Chicago 


MISS FLORENCE REED .- 
Will appear in a new play by Will A, Page 
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HE older man eased one leg over 
the other and continued to re- 
gard Creighton with a certain 

direct stare. Creighton met the in- 
spection, laughed awkwardly, and then, 
rising with a shrug of irritability, com- 
menced to pace the gloomy consulting- 
room. “You hold out a vast amount 
of hope,” he flung back over his shoul- 
der. 
“I can give nothing until I receive 
something,” said Doctor Black dryly. 
Creighton laughed in sheer vexation. 
“But won’t you believe me,” he urged, 
resting his knuckles on the desk and 
staring down into the other’s inscruta- 
ble eyes—‘“won’t you believe me when 
I say I have nothing on my mind? I 
tell you this cursed insomnia, this los- 
ing of my grip on the world’s pulse, is 
simply due to—well, overwork, I sup- 
pose. But I want you to tell me.” His 
steady gray eyes wavered, and finally 
fell before the other’s unswerving gaze. 
He slowly resumed his chair, nervously 
strumming on the desk. The hand was 
2 










ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY 
W. HERBERT 
DUNTON 





too white, too frail for its owner’s 
inches. 

Doctor Black eyed it absently, and 
then began flirting with some papers 
beside him. 

“Your philosophy of life is all wrong, 
Creighton,” he observed slowly, at 


length. 


“How? What do you mean?” But 
Creighton was eying the carpet with 
undue attention. 

“T mean,” said the doctor steadily, 
carefully choosing his vocabulary, “as 
one is gifted so are his responsibilities 
increased in ratio. You were given 
your talents in order that you might be 
one of the instruments through which 
your fellow man might better under- 
stand his half-born yearnings, his vague 
efforts at self-analyzation, his ever con- 
stant, ever futile efforts to solve the 
great question of life. You were en- 
dowed with the gifts of the teacher, the 
interpreter ¥ 

“T know all that,” said Creighton 
impatiently. 
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HE older man eased one leg over 
the other and continued to re- 
gard Creighton with a certain 

direct stare. Creighton met the in- 
spection, laughed awkwardly, and then, 
rising with a shrug of irritability, com- 
menced to pace the gloomy consulting- 


room. “You hold out a vast amount 
of hope,” he flung back over his shoul- 
der. 


“T can give nothing until I receive 
something,” said Doctor Black dryly. 

Creighton laughed in sheer vexation. 
“But won’t you believe me,” he urged, 
resting his knuckles on the desk and 
staring down into the other’s inscruta- 
ble eyes—‘“won’t you believe me when 
I say I have nothing on my mind? I 
tell you this cursed insomnia, this los- 
ing of my grip on the world’s pulse, is 
simply due to—well, overwork, I sup- 
pose. But I want you to tell me.” His 
steady gray eyes wavered, and finally 
fell before the other’s unswerving gaze. 
He slowly resumed his chair, nervously 
strumming on the desk. The hand was 
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too white, too frail for its owner’s 
inches, 

Doctor Black eyed it absently, and 
then began flirting with some papers 
beside him. 

“Your philosophy of life is all wrong, 
Creighton,” he observed slowly, at 


length. 


“How? What do you mean?” But 
Creighton was eying the carpet with 
undue attention. 

“T mean,” said the doctor steadily, 
carefully choosing his vocabulary, “as 
one is gifted so are his responsibilities 
increased in ratio. You were given 
your talents in order that you might be 
one of the instruments through which 
your fellow man might better under- 
stand his half-born yearnings, his vague 
efforts at self-analyzation, his ever con- 
stant, ever futile efforts to solve the 
great question of life. You were en- 
dowed with the gifts of the teacher, the 
interpreter. e 

“I know all that,” said Creighton 
impatiently. 
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“And,” continued the doctor, un- 
moved, “instead of honoring those 
gifts, instead of bringing sunshine and 
joy and hope into the world, as you so 
easily could have done; instead of knit- 
ting the souls of men together by show- 
ing the good there is in us all, the 
universal brotherhood, bringing the 
scattered, hidden gold to the surface, 
appealing to the highest in us, you have 
delved after the filth and the muck. 
You have scorned the decent average 
for the unregenerate few; discarded 
the essence for the scum. You have 
prostituted your gifts, and I warn you 
God will not overlook it, for He does 
not give in vain.” 

Creighton pushed back his chair. 
His face was white, as white as the 
doctor’s, but his eyes held infinitely 
less Christianity. There was silence. 
Creighton reached for his hat. 

“IT come for advice help 

I get hell,” he said quietly. 
“You have charmingly embellished the 
critics’ eulogy.” He turned on his 
heel. 

Doctor Black did not glance up. He 
was turning over the leaves of the 
Critic. “Sit down,” he said finally. 

The younger man hesitated, waiting 
covertly for a second invitation. It did 
not come. At length pride capitulated, 
covering surrender with the cloak of 
indifference. He resumed his chair. 
“Well?” he said belligerently. He was 
weak; not the weakness of the frail, 
but of those who have lost faith in 
themselves. 

Again came silence. It befriended 
the doctor, but Creighton found it as 
a foe. He had come to dread silence. 
He strummed on the desk. The clock 
ticked off another minute. The doctor 
was reading. Creighton’s eyes slowly 
grew large and dark. His arms 
twitched. His lips quivered. Sub- 
consciously his hand stole toward his 
breast pocket. And then Doctor Black 
looked up. 

“Well?” 





he asked quietly. 


“What?” Creighton would not meet 
his eyes. 

“Are you ready to give me your con- 
fidence ?” 
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. “No. I have said all I can say 
Stop! What’s the matter?” But Doc- 
tor Black had suddenly caught the 
twitching hand nervously strumming 
on the desk, and was relentlessly baring 
the wrist and forearm. After the first 
ineffectual struggle, Creighton had sub- 
sided info passivity. But a dull red 
patch had commenced to flame in his 
cheeks. His eyes hardened and hard- 
ened again as they met the doctor’s; 
defiance trying to outfight shame; stri- 
ving to beat down the doctor’s eyes— 
striving and failing. 

Black examined the wrist he held. 
Then he slowly relinquished it. “I 
want that needle,” he said quietly. His 
eyes were compelling. Creighton wa- 
vered. “That hypodermic in your 
breast pocket,” added Black. 

Slowly the other obeyed, mechanic- 
ally placing the little dun-colored case 
on the desk. 

“Thank you,” said the doctor grave- 
ly. “How long has this been going on 
—a year? I thought so.” 

The younger man nodded dully. 
“Why?” he asked. 

“T know. Why did you use it?” 

Creighton passed a quivering hand 
over his forehead. “Why? Why? I 
had to—had to. Yes, I had to.” He 
laughed a little. “The thoughts 
wouldn’t come without it.” 

“Better that they hadn’t,” commented 
Black. 

Creighton’s lips quivered. Suddenly 
he was on his feet, his eyes flaming. 
The reaction was upon him. Body and 
mind were crying aloud for their 
wonted stimulant. His soul was 
scorching under the acid of retrospect, 
self-loathing; the words, the looks, of 
his friend. 

“You talk of the sunshine, the help, 
the charity in the world,” he said thick- 
ly; “all which I have blinded myself 
to.” He struck his hand on the desk 
with feverish emphasis. “And what 
do you show toward me?  Doésn’t 
your present attitude bear out my 
statement? I write of the world as 
I find it. It is a blackguard—it has 
been to me—and as such I depict it. It 
is all right for you and your fellow 
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psalmists, secure in health, in fortune, 
in self-respect, to shout: ‘Joy, thanks- 
giving, hallelujah! But I notice it is 
all lip-service. At the same time you 
make pretty certain that your neighbor 
doesn’t encroach on your particular 
sun-spot. But get on the other side 
of the fence, where the sun doesn’t 
shine strong enough to warm you, and 
perhaps you will find more darkness 
than light in the world. You have no 
place for the sinner in your creed. You 
make no allowances for the weak, 
either in spirit or flesh. You say my 
books should be a pzan of praise to 
the Almighty; an amen chorus and 
litany on the universal brotherhood of 
man. As well ask the fish squirming 
on the hook to cry ‘Encore!’ to his 
captor. And I needs must imagine a 
little heaven of my own, and write it 
up becomingly, or else—starve. So 
say you. But I say no. Truth will 
live, hypocrites to the contrary. .And 
I find woman detestable, and man 
worse; the flesh always superior to 
the spirit, and the world a cesspool of 
iniquity, sending its stench to high 
heaven, and no redress in sight. I find 
it so, and so I write it. And so I will. 
And so I will,” he terminated with 
fierce reiteration, thumping the desk 
with his fist. Still glaring at his friend, 
Creighton mechanically sat down. 

The doctor did not reply in words. 
In silence he rose, and, measuring a 
draft from a vial, handed it to the 
younger man. “You are as near a 
wreck in every way as I would care to 
see,” he said gently. 

“Overwork,” said Creighton belliger- 
ently. 

“No,” said Black matter-of-factly. 
“What you’ve done between works.” 

Creighton laughed. The stimulant 
was buoying him up. “We can never 
argue that point to harmony. You for 
your sunshine; me for my gloom—as 
you term it. Truth, as I call it. At 
least it has made my reputation; my 
fortune.” 

“Or misfortune,” said Black absent- 
ly. “And there are more things in the 
world than money. Infinitely more. 


But, as you say, we will not argue. 


You have come to me for—what? You 
are suffering primarily from a disease 
I cannot cure, for you will not listen. 
Your disease is of the soul. The mor- 
phin habit is but the outgrowth of it. 
Not until your philosophy of life is 
changed will you succeed in mastering 
the drug. I might stop you for a time, 
but only for a time. You would revert 
to it at the first opportunity. Morphin 
is a terrible drug to overcome. It is 
commencing to fasten its fangs in you. 
Better remove them before it is too 
late. Nothing can do it but will-power. 
There is no will-power with misan- 
thropy, cynicism. And even as a pure- 
ly business venture, Creighton,” he 
added seriously, “I would reconstruct 
your idea of life. Even your audience 
of ‘truth-seekers’ will, in time, be sati- 
ated by the lusts of the flesh. They 
will revolt. But you cannot change. It 
will be too late. The world is steadily 
looking upward, surely if slowly, but 
you are persistently looking down. 
Eyes deprived of sunlight in time grow 
blind. When your market changes for 
the better, as it will change, your 
philosophy of life will have completed 
your moral astigmatism.” 

“And what is my philosophy of 
life?” asked Creighton dryly. 

“To hate.woman, to despise man, to 
distrust God himself; to hug pessimism, 
cynicism, fatalism to your breast, and 
gloat over them; to jeer at faith, at 
hope, at charity.” 

“T see you have been reading the 
Critic,’ said Creighton, with some 
good humor. “They did roast my 
book—‘Vampires’—didn’t they? You’ve 
been biased by it, doctor. You are not 
in the literary swim, and so are merci- 
fully exempt from the scorching and 
lying tongue of jealousy. I assure 
you the Critic is merely jealous—not 
just. Why, ‘Vampires’ has netted me 
twenty thousand already. I have more 
orders than I can fill, Brown & 
Blackie are at me every day for my 
next book.” 

“If you are so satisfied, why did you 
come here?’ asked Black quietly. 
“Perfect self-satisfaction means stagna- 
tion. You know that.” 
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“T came here,” began Creighton, “‘be- 
cause—well, you see this next book of 
mine is to outdo all the others, and— 
and, hang it, Black! I’ve wasted two 
months already on it, and, somehow, 
I can’t get it started. It simply won’t 
write. My imagination spring seems 
to have dried up——” 

“And to stimulate it you’ve increased 
the dose of morphin?” : 

“Well—yes.” Creighton eyed his 
nails. The doctor’s head was sunk on 
his breast in profound abstraction. As 
the silence lengthened, seeming almost 
to take material form, a curtain be- 
tween the two men, Creighton laughed 
nervously, and slowly rose. 

“And so you think I cannot give up 
morphin unless I change my philoso- 
phy?” he asked, half-cynically. “I’m 
afraid the physician in you is swamped 
by the theologian. You wish to prose- 
lytize me.” 

“No,” said Black gravely, speaking 
with difficulty, as if analyzing each 
word. “I understand that religion is 
a belief. There are many roads to 
paradise, but they all lead up—not 
down. ‘And on them all are the finger- 
posts erected by Christ. I am old-fash- 
ioned, perhaps, and so for that reason 
I have kept my faith. I have not ques- 
tioned God nor do I wish to. I have 
not delved into all the isms of the age. 
But you have, Creighton, and you have 
succeeded in educating yourself into an 
atheist. And when I say you cannot 
give up morphin until you have recon- 
structed your philosophy, I mean until 
you have found faith in yourself, in 
God, in man. You will require all your 
will-power——”’ 

“And I say I will give it up,” inter- 
rupted Creighton, snapping his jaw. 
“Beliefs, tenets have nothing to do 
with will-power. I will show you that 
I can renounce the drug without chan- 
ging my philosophy, as you term it. I 
will show you.” 

“I wish you all the success in the 
world,” said the doctor gravely. “I 
will be the first to congratulate you on 
such a consummation.” He rose and 
laid his hand on the other’s shoulder. 
“Forgive me if I have said anything 
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harsh,” he said gently. “I felt strong- 
ly, and probably spoke too strongly. 
3ut I have watched your career, 
Creighton, and—well, I think you are 
not getting the best out of yourself. I 
know you are not happy; that you will 
not find happiness until you realize that 
it comes from within, not without. Re- 
garding the morphin habit you have 
acquired, will you place yourself unre- 
servedly under my care?” 

Creighton shook his head. His pride 
was flaming. “No, thank you. I will 
fight it out on my own lines—and win. 
You think me a weakling—I will show 
you I am not.’ 

Black rubbed his massive chin, 
scrutinizing Creighton from under his 
bushy brows. His attitude was as if he 
were mentally taking aim at some hid- 
den target. 

“Perhaps sorrow is the most insid- 
ious disease,” he observed gravely, at 
length. “Don’t let it ruin your life, 
Creighton.” 

The other laughed somewhat bitterly. 

“No woman is worth it,” added the 
doctor, now certain that he had touched 
the quick. It was the first time he had 
hinted, even remotely, at the cancer in 
the other’s life. 

“T don’t understand,” said Creighton 
coldly. He rose abruptly. Doctor 
Black was humming softly. 

“What are your plans?” he asked 
casually. 

Creighton toyed aimlessly with his 
hat. “I want to get out of the city, to 
be alone,” he said restlessly. “I’m sick 
of New York es 

“Good,” said Black. “I’ve the very 
place you want. A bungalow on the 





. bank of Lake Hollywood. Know 


where it is? Well, it’s thrown on my 
hands, for I can’t get away, owing to 
clinic work. You'll find all about it in 
that prospectus.” 

Creighton idly thumbed over the 
leaves of the pamphlet. “H’m. Jersey 
resort. Don’t like Jersey. Too much 
prohibition and sanctimonious cussed- 
ness.” 

“Tt’s an ideal situation,” said Black 
mildly. “I have been over the ground. 
Quarter of a mile from the Atlantic. 
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‘Beautiful scenery. Pine woods. No 
mosquitoes. Canoeing, bathing, fishing, 
hunting: 4 

“One would imagine you were barker 
for the show,” commented Creighton. 
“Well, I'll take it over. Might as 
well. Have to go somewhere for the 
summer. And it’s only fifty odd miles 
from the city, I see—if‘ one can believe 
these highly enthusiastic tracts. Much 
obliged for the consideration. Good- 
by. Come down and see me if you can 
make the time. Have a taste of your 
own medicine.” Creighton did every- 
thing in a hurry. 

“And the hypodermic?” asked Black 
simply, as he held the other’s hand. 

“Goes no farther. I will show you,” 
said Creighton coldly. 

When his friend had left, Black slow- 
ly seated himself at his desk. His pro- 
fession demanded much of him, and he 
gave of his best loyally. He had expe- 
rienced ‘a trying winter, and had 
planned, long beforehand, a month’s 
rest in the little bungalow he had now 
relinquished to Creighton. Sacrifice 
had been such a part of the doctor’s 
life, from the cradle up, that he never 
regarded it other than as a favor. And 
it was necessary that Creighton should 
inhabit the bungalow that summer. For 
Doctor Black had evolved a scheme of 
regeneration for Creighton. He now 
wrote a letter to the prime factor in 
that scheme. It was addressed to Miss 
Millicent Courtney, Oak Lodge, 
Springhaven, New Jersey. 





My Dear Miss Courtney: I have decided 
not to take a vacation this year. A friend of 
mine, Mr. Creighton, has very kindly taken 
the bungalow off my hands. He is the 
Creighton—‘John Winters’—who wrote ‘Vam- 
pires.’ He is an old college-mate of mine and, 
unknown to himself, is in quest of a cure for 
his soul. I know there is gold, much gold, 
in his nature—not the dross he is putting 
forth. He requires an element to enter his 
life—one which I cannot supply. He has two 
things to conquer—a memory and morphin. 
I am stating this in a professional sense to 
you. He bears a letter of introduction to 
you, and I am going to ask if you will com- 
pass the cure of his soul. You are the ele- 
ment he requires. Besides, you can watch 


him while he would not permit me to do so. 
I am asking very much, I know, but you are 
the only one I can turn to in my extremity; 


the only one capable of meeting it. You can 
straighten out that twist in Creighton’s soul. 
When that is accomplished the world will 
learn great things from him. He is capable 
of great things. 


Black. absently blotted the letter, 
running his eyes over the contents. 

“By Jove! !” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“I’m getting - fearfully absent-minded. 
I clean forgot to mention Miss Court- 
ney’s name to Creighton, or give him 
that letter of introduction. Never 
mind, I’ll write him in time for it to 
reach him on his arrival at Spring- 
haven.” Just then the telephone rang 
violently, and Doctor Black, placing the 
letter addressed to Miss Courtney in 
his pocket, hurriedly dashed out on one 
of his many cases. 


II. 


The following morning saw Creigh- 
ton installed in the bungalow with acid- 
tongued Stryker, general factotum, in 
charge of the commissariat depart- 
ment; Betta, another old légionary, as 
second in command. Stryker-had a 
heart secreted mysteriously somewhere 
about -him, but his master’s misan- 
thropy had corroded it, and the servant 
had learned to growl at the sun, moon, 
and stars quite as fluently as Creigh- 
ton. On frequent occasions he would 
have preferred to smile, even if for the 
sake of giving his mouth a vacation, 
but a glance from Creighton’s cynical 
eyes invariably voted the attempt a 
failure. In England the seryant is an 
institution. They serve generation 
after generation, and loyalty to the 
“master’s” family is the cardinal virtue. 
Creighton’s father had been English, 
and Stryker’s father and father’s father 
had polished the Creighton crest, and 
secretly drunk the Creighton wine with 
much fervor and faithfulness. The 
servant always fashioned himself as 
nearly as possible on the master, and 
it so came that if Stryker was ever af- 
flicted with a smile he must needs com- 
mit the heinous crime of lese-majesty 
in the coal cellar or some equally se- 
cure cloister. But Creighton was too 
cynical to be a hard master. If ever 
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the servant requested a favor it was 
promptly granted, Creighton saying, 
with some truth: “I may as well give 
it, you melancholy beggar, for you’d 
find means to hoodwink me, anyway.” 

Away down in Stryker’s heart there 
was affection for his master, but it 
was successfully concealed. For in the 
loriely, silent household, presided over 
by a misanthrope, it was considered 
bad form to be gracious and kind. 
Those two virtues were a weakness. 
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ous singing of a bird, the twittering 
of a chipmunk, or the distant chatter 
of a canoeing party. 

Stryker frankly turned up his nose 
(though nature had already anticipated 
him in that respect), at the prospect of 
a three-months’ stay. To Betta, le- 
gionary second in command, he gloom- 
ily confided his misgivings. 

“I can’t imagine wot the master’s 
about. Why, this ’ere is a tragedy % 
“T think it’s fine,” said Betta, whose 








He lay with disconsolate eyes, looking up through the foliage of the overhanging trees. 


Creighton could not have found a 
more ideal asylum than the bungalow. 
It was not primitive enough to ruffle his 
sense of. the fitness of things, and yet it 
had not been modernized to effeteness. 
It was situated in the heart of the 
great pine woods, on the south side of 
Lake Hollywood, than which there is 
no more glorious lake in all Jersey. 
It flutters enchantingly eastward like 
five bright blue ribbons until it meets, 
at the Flume, the surge of the mighty 
Atlantic. Absolute silence was king, 
save when it was dethroned by the 
occasional croak of a bullfrog, the joy- 


resiliency always rose superior to the 
enveloping gloom, though it had to 
vent itself in the kitchen. “Fancy get- 
tin’ up in th’ mornin’ and seein’ the 
sun rise over th’ water there, and it all 
cool and peaceful like ” 

“Ho, yuss, an’ me havin’ to foot it 
more’n ’alf a mile to carry up th’ wa- 
ter,” snorted Stryker. “Yuss, it’s all 
very fine. It’s barbarious. No run- 
nin’ water in th’ place. And havin’ to 
get into one o’ them ’orrible little boaty 
things like a red Injun before you 
comes to a trolley and respectability. 
I call it barbarious.” 
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“You’ve no appreciation of natur’,” 
said Betta, methodically cleaning out 
the grates and sandstone fireplace. 

“No, I haven’t,” affirmed Stryker, 
with . conviction. “Natur’, I always 
find, means plenty o’ dirt and ’ard 
work. And I'll bet you the master 
don’t stay ‘ere one week.” 

“It’s what the master needs,” said 
Betta shortly. ‘“He’s not a well man. 
And don’t you go to put him out of 
conceit with the place, John Stryker.” 
The irreproachable serving-man did not 
reply. He was gloomily sorting over 
the bungalow’s complement of domestic 
appurtenances. 

“This is wot they called completely 
furnished,” he said tragically, holding 
aloft a pewter fork much stricken in 
years. “An’ not a bloomin’ chafin’- 
dish in the place! And did you see the 
Chippendale furniture and the Sevres 
service?” he asked, with fine sarcasm. 
“Oh, my eye! wot elegance! And the 
damask linen and the curled hair mat- 
tresses—corn-husks, that’s what they is 
—corn-husks! It’s crool to ask a re- 
spectable member of a decent family 
to live ’ere. It’s barbarious.” 

“Go home, then,” said Betta. 


And outside, doubled inelegantly in 


a hammock overlooking the lake, 
Creighton was thinking the same 
thoughts as Stryker. A neglected wri- 
ting-pad and pencil were thrown on 
the ground, and he lay with disconso- 
late eyes looking up through the fo- 
liage of the overhanging trees. Creigh- 
ton was primarily of the city, an es- 
thetic whom a soiled napkin would 
have thrown into a panic. He had no 
love for nature, for he was intensely 
ignorant of her moods. He had arisen 
with the firm intention of mapping out 
the plot of his contemplated master- 
piece, but though he had striven des- 
perately to focus his attention, it had 
wavered pitifully, now attracted by a 
passing canoe, now by the tap-tap of a 
woodpecker. 

His mind was not a blank, but a re- 
ceptacle for thoughts that would not 
assume coherency. For months he had 
experienced the same impotency. He 
could not write, strive how he might. 


And he wished to write. It was his 
heritage. Way back in his brain there 
lay a gigantic thought striving for ar- 
ticulation. Yes, this next book would 
take the critics by storm. He would 
create a character that would live. He 
would show up woman as she was. 


For he would write into the book the’ 


blackest chapter in his own life. And 
always the central idea eluded him. 

Creighton, due to the twist in his 
soul, had created a market for mis- 
ogynists. The plots of his books were 
highly ingenious, but always a Messa- 
lina figured as the central character. 
Yes, his plots were ingenious and his 
writing strong—horribly strong! Even 
the critics granted him that. But Doc- 
tor Black had been right -when he said 
they helped to lower the standard of 
the world, not to raise it. And Creigh- 
ton knew that, and writhed at the 
knowledge. He longed, only he knew 
how he longed, to write a clean, power- 
ful, wholesome book; one from which 
its readers would rise a little hap- 
pier, a little better, a little nobler. But 
it was not in him. Always, no mat- 
ter how worthy the beginning, he fell 
into the hateful rut. He did not ac- 
knowledge that his philosophy of life, 
as Black had termed it, was at fault, 
but he sensed that something was 
wrong. There had been a time in the 
long ago, in his early literary begin- 
nings, when he cherished his ideals, 
when he felt in tune with the infinite, 
when he started his first book—and 
then, before it was finished, there had 
come a very black chapter, and he had 
emerged from it another man. 

As Black had said, and Creighton 
ignored, sorrow is the most insidious 
disease. After the black chapter came 
the wooing of forgetfulness—with mor- 
phin. Even the most ingenious brain 
will lose its fecundity. Creighton’s re- 
markable word-pictures of the bandit 
passions, his almost uncanny plots, 
could not have emanated from a nor- 
mal brain. He had set a high standard 
for such a type of “literature,” and he 
found it more and more difficult to ex- 
ceed it. -And his public were the type 
who demanded that he exceed it. His 
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“stuff” was like a draft of salt water 
to them; it made them but the more 
thirsty. And so morphin came to give 
him wonderful plots even while it lent 
him forgetfulness from the memory. 

Creighton jumped restlessly from 
the hammock, irritably kicking his wri- 
ting-pad into a clump of nodding 
“stink-weed.” His lips were com- 
pressed, his face white. He was fight- 
ing, fighting. Mechanically his hand 
traveled to his breast pocket, then fell 
listlessly. . Creighton scowled at the 
hand, holding it before his eyes. ad- 
dressing it as if it were some respon- 
sible agent. 

“What are you trying to do?” he 
asked through his teeth. “You know 
I’ve left the hypodermic in New York. 
I’ve quit it for good. Quit it, do you 
hear? I'll show Black.” The old in- 
sidious, relentless craving for the drug 
gripped him fiercely. Creighton was 
shivering, though the June day was 
perfect, his hands clenched, the sweat 
on his brow. It was like a material 
fight for life with some mighty, unseen 
foe. By sheer physical strength he 
kept his hand from straying to the 
breast pocket—the empty pocket. 

When the great surge of temptation 
had swept over him, Creighton stood 
quivering like a whipped child, his face 
buried in his hands. 

“T can’t stand this,” he muttered. “I 
—I didn’t know it had such a grip on 
me. Black was right—its fangs are 
terrible; terrible to shake off. I have 
conquered this time, but it will come 
again, and then—and then—I should 
have stayed in the city,” he ran on fe- 
verishly, “I see now that the crowd 
might help me. I must have distrac- 
tion. The silence, the loneliness here 
is awful. My thoughts will sot be 
subjugated.” 

In sheer desperation he turned on his 
heel and walked hurriedly, unheeding- 
ly, up the narrow little path*that skirted 
the lake, striving to lose himself in ac- 
tion. Head bent, eyes on the ground, 
he had gone perhaps a hundred yards 
round the bend of the road, when he 
was brought up standing by the sound 
of a great splash in the water. 
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Mechanically his eyes followed the 
sound, and a thrilling message was 
flashed to his brain. Below him, some 
half-dozen yards from the shore, there 
aimlessly floated a big yellow canoe— 
empty. 

A ripple on the water assured 
Creighton of the tragedy under way. 
It was the first time in his life he had 
been confronted with an emergency, 
and even while he acted instantaneous- 
ly, subconsciously he was aware of his 
own coolness and thorough grip of the 
situation. It surprised him. In the ac- 
tion of the.moment his esthetic veneer 
had been wiped away; a strange, vague 
primitiveness gripped his soul—the 
blood of his ancestors resistlessly as- 
serting itself through the artificiality of 
decades. 

In a twinkling he had seen a “double- 
ender” swinging idly from the little 
jetty, and, scorning the aid of the stair- 
way, Creighton had dived head first 
down the steep bank, furiously torn 
loose the boat’s painter, seized the 
sculls, and, with unskilful but urgent 
hands was swinging through the water 
at-a clipping, if ungraceful, pace. It 
had all been accomplished in the space 
of the proverbial minute, and as Creigh- 
ton tugged manfully at the oars, his 
eyes flashed, his cheeks flushed, his 
chest heaved; exulting in endeavor, in 
the coming hand-to-hand fight with na- 
ture. 

Before he realized it, he had run 
alongside the canoe, miraculously avert- 
ing a collision through no fault of his 
own. Backing water, he leaned far 
over the gunwale, feverishly searching 
the blue-green waters for some trace of 
its unfortunate victim—there, there it 
was! A tangled gold head had bobbed 
up but half a dozen yards away. Im- 
mediately it sank. 

“The deadly third time!” muttered 
Creighton, remembering having read 
something concerning the  cabalistic 
number. Wildly he made for the rip- 
ple on the water. Again the tangled 
gold head bobbed up—still half a dozen 
yards away. 

“Hold hard,” called Creighton il- 
luminatingly, ‘his voice breaking with 
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excitement. 


and I’II—_—.” He perorated with a val- with cold deliberation. 
iant struggle with the refractory sculls 


—somehow the boat was 
Perspiring, in a 


difficult to manage. 
perfect paroxysm of un- 
wonted heroism, Creigh- 
ton at last managed to 
reach the half-sub- 
merged head. Then, 
shipping the oars, he 
scrambled, all- 
fours, across the boat, 
and—and—yes, he was 
looking directly down 
into a pair of wonder- 
fully large, wonderfully 
steady eyes. Somehow 
they did not look as if 
confronting death, and 
Creighton stared for a 
long time very foolishly 
without doing anything 
at all heroic. 

““Why—why you're 
not drowning at all!” he 
exploded finally, with 
much vehemence, resent- 
ment, and astonishment. 

“Why, no,” said the 
head gravely, “I don't 
think I am.” 

Creighton still stared 
in profound silence. 
Then he looked helpless- 


lv at his blistered hands — 


and general undigni- 
fied attitude as he lay 
sprawled out all over the 
boat. Slowly, gingerly, 
with infinite caution, for 
the horrible round-bot- 
tomed thing had a 
treacherous inclina- 
tion to rock like a cradle, 
and all his derring-do 
had somehow leaked out, 
Creighton managed to 
regain his seat, and, chin 
in hands, coldly eyed the 
golden head now float- 
ing serenely on the wa- 
ter. His cynicism, mo- 
mentarily swept away, 
had come back with his 
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“Just keep up a second, composure. He addressed the head 


He was too 


angry to keep silent. 
“Of course I am ignorant of country 
ethics, and I dare say I will view in 


time, with equanimity, 
if not pleasure, people 
flopping out of canoes 
for the doubtful no- 
toriety attendant 
upon the perform- 
ance. I assure you if 
I had known it was a 
habit with you I 
would never have 
acted so—so——~” 
“Ridiculous- 
ly,” suggested the 
head calmly. 
Creighton endeav- 
ored to wither the 
steady eyes, but was 
forced to call his 
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“Why—why, you're not drowning at all!” he exploded finally. 
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194 
tongue to his aid. He tried the chill- 
ing-politeness stab. 

“T must say I appreciate your charm- 
ing courtesy.” And he bowed very frig- 
idly. 

“You don’t say it as if you meant 
it,” said the head reprovingly. Creigh- 
ton in mighty wrath picked up the 
sculls. He was under the fire of the 
floating eyes, and, assuming a sang- 
froid he was far from feeling, he en- 


deavored to lend a thoroughly sea- 
soned and _ old-time-salt appearance 
to his pose. But he could not. Some- 


how the oars refused to work in har- 
mony. Something was decidedly wrong, 
but what it was he could not say. He 
went through several highly ingenious 
moyements that, however pleasing they 
might appear to a casual observer, un- 
fortunately did not enhance the prog- 
ress of the boat. Creighton felt his 
face flushing. Why didn’t that beastly 
little girl with the steady eyes either 
drown herself or say something? Fi- 
nally she choose the latter alternative 
just as Creighton had reached the cli- 
max of an amazing series of evolu- 
tions. 

“It’s very nice,” she said approving- 
ly, critically, as if Creighton had been 
performing for her especial benefit, 
“but don’t you think if you sat the 
other way you’d get along better?” 

“Eh?” said Creighton, glowering at 
her. 

“TI. mean with the oars in front—not 
behind,” said the floating head, with 
great gravity. 

And then Creighton saw what an im- 
possibility he had been attempting, and 
as he feverishly reversed his position, 
the girl laughed until her voice went 
echoing across the wide lake and lost 
itself in the whispering pines. And the 
woods must have passed it to its ten- 
ants, for they set up a great cawing and 
twittering as Creighton, swearing flu- 
ently to himself, went through the haz- 
ardous process of mooring the double- 
ender. 

“And that’s woman for you!” he 
snorted, as he scrambled out of the lake 
where he had found occasion to fall in 
during the hazardous process. “That’s 
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woman for you! Just what I always 
said. Soulless—soulless. Now, that girl, 
that charming girl’—through his teeth 
—“accidentally fell in, and just because 
she happened to be able to swim, and 
I tried to save her, she deliberately 
poked fun at me. Fun! _ Horribly 
common vulgarity. Hope she doesn’t 
live anywhere around here. I'll just 
see how she proposes to extricate her- 
self, and if she wants any help—I won’t 
give it. I won't!” 

Creighton lighted a consolatory cig- 
arette, and, sitting on the top step of the 
stairway, grimly watched the gold head 
floating on the lake. He was painfully 
conscious of his watered flannels; of 
the fact that he had cut a ridiculous 
figure. His heroism had eventuated’ in 
nothing but buffoonery of the grossest 
kind. 

The girl seemed in no great hurry 
to leave the water. Finally giving an 
excellent demonstration of the difficult 
“Australian crawl,” she set out in pur- 
suit of the drifting canoe. Creighton 
watched her, curiosity blended with his 
resentment. 

“She'll never reach that boat,” he 
growled. “What fools girls are! The 
slightest breath will capsize it ” He 
stopped, biting his cigarette in two. 
The girl had reached the canoe, and 
had boarded it with experienced ease. 
Not from the side, as Creighton ig- 
notantly would have attempted, but 
from the end. Despite himself, Creigh- 
ton, with envy and grudging admira- 
tion, watched her splendid poise as with 
swift, powerful strokes, anon shifting 
the paddle from port to starboard with- 
out effecting the perfect rhythm, she 
sent the big canoe bounding, leaping 
over the blue water like some sentient 
being. Creighton watched her, fasci- 
nated. He forgot to be angry. This 
was art, perfect art, in tune with na- 
ture. He drew in a great breath of the 
fresh air rich with the tang of the 
mighty Atlantic. By now the canoe 
had swept up to the jetty, and the girl, 
rising and poising herself, had leaped 
out lightly, seized the painter, and 
snaffled it all in the one movement. 

Creighton gave one hurried look, 
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rose awkwardly, and departed,in some 
considerable confusion. The girl was 
in a bathing-suit, and, to Creighton’s 
esthetic sense of the fitness of things, 
the skirt appeared alarmingly short. 
Bathing-suits are all right on the beach, 
but—but Well, somehow Creigh- 
ton felt uncomfortable as he walked 
slowly homeward. He felt as if he had 
been spying on a scantily attired Lady 
Godiva. But, then, he argued irrita- 
bly, how did he know she was in un- 
dress uniform? And she had looked 
such a girl in the water. And surely 
if she had not been embarrassed, why 
should he? And, certainly, she had not 
been embarrassed. Creighton, true to 
his unlovely philosophy, thought: 
“She’s a hoiden; brazen, forward. A 
thing of no education or cultivation. 
It’s rather a pity, for she is most 
artistic—er—that is, she is passably 
pleasing to the eye.” 

He promptly dismissed the incident 
from his mind. 

A man, however cynical and _ soli- 
tary, must talk to some one. Creighton 
was wont to say he preferred talking 
to himself, as he enjoyed intelligent 
conversation and hated arguments. But 
Stryker was also a recipient of his oc- 
casional philosophizing. At meal-time, 
always served in solemn state, the old 
servant, prim, immaculate, would take 
his place behind his master’s chair and 
pass occasional observations with the 
dishes. 

“Most peculiar place this, sir,” said 
Stryker that evening at dinner. ‘Do 
you know, sir, it’s prohibition all about 
here, sir? Yes, sir, positively not a 
drop to drink.” 

“Indeed,” said Creighton. “How did 
you know ?” 

“Well, sir, you never knows when 
you may be attacked with colic or such- 
like things, and I makes it a rule, wher- 
ever I goes to, to sort of prospect 
round like in case you has to perwide 
for——” 

“T understand,” said Creighton dryly. 
“You see I did ‘perwide.’ I expect if 
I had opened my trunk before this you 
would never have found out that it was 
a prohibition county.” 





Stryker coughed aggrievedly behind 
his hand, but diplomatically ignored 
the insinuation. 

“T see we’ve neighbors, sir,” he said, 
changing the subject. “In that big, 
gloomy ’ouse round the point. You 
can’t see it from ’ere.” 

“Oh,” said Creighton, his interest 
slightly roused. He thought it must 
be the house of the “hoiden.” “What 
kind of neighbors, Stryker?” 

“Orful,” said Stryker, shaking his 
head. “It’s common talk in the town. 
They call it the ’aunted ‘ouse, sir. They 
say an orful queer lady lives there. 
And they say she takes something—-—” 

“What do they mean?” interposed 
Creighton. 

“They don’t know, sir. But they say 
she takes some kind of stimulant, and 
can’t shake it orf.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Creighton. But 
there was no mirth in his voice. Un- 
knowingly Stryker had touched the 
quick. Creighton turned and eyed him 
narrowly for a second. Did he know 
of his “taking something,’ and was it 
possible—but no. It was merely a coin- 
cidence. An _ idle village slander. 
Stryker had a wonderful faculty for ab- 
sorbing and exuding gossip. 

“Maybe she’s just a ’ard drinker,” 
continued Stryker, willing to be enter- 
taining. 

Creighton irritably pushed back his 
chair. “Do try to mind.your own af- 
fairs for once, Stryker. Try to say 
good of some one.” 

The immaculate man servant, open- 
mouthed, watched.the master stride into 
the little library. “Wot’s got into ’im, 
anyway?” he said aggrievedly. “Say 
good of some one? Why—why——” 
Here his vocabulary failed him, and 
gloomily shaking his head, he started 
to clear the table. 

He was arrested by a sudden ham- 
mering on the front door. It was open, 
and some one was blocking the sun- 
light. Before he could act, Creigh- 
ton had come through the library door, 
which opened on the hall. Evidently 
he had been interrupted in the unpack- 
ing of his trunk, and, in a fit of irri- 
tation, had appeared. <A_ bottle of 
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whisky was in his hand. He had just 
lifted it from the trunk. 

“Well,” he began harshly, confront- 
ing the visitor. He stopped. It was 
the “hoiden.” Her face was pale, and 
she spoke in quick, sharp sentences. 

“Can—can you give me some whisky, 








please ” 

“What?” asked Creighton vaguely. 
“Why, no Thunderation! Now, 
what do you think of that?” At his 


refusal, the girl had suddenly snatched 
the bottle from his hand and_ had 
darted away like a greyhound. Numb 
with astonishment, Creighton stood on 
the little porch and _ mechanically 
watched the flutter of her blue sailor- 
suit as it twinkled to oblivion among 
the green trees. She had rounded the 
point. Undoubtedly she was the tenant 
of the gloomy house. Creighton 
laughed a little in sheer vexation, and 
then compressed his lips. Stryker’s 
ominous words came to him with horri- 
ble illumination. The stimulant was 
alcohol. The craze had come upon the 
girl even as the craze for morphin came 
upon him, and she had forfeited all de- 
cency in a wild desire to satisfy it. 
Either that or her mother was the one 
and had sent her for it. 

Creighton shook his head. He felt 
curiously weak. Reentering the house, 
he flung himself into a chair, striving 
for mastery of self. The picture of the 
girl’s white face and the flash in her 
eyes as she snatched the bottle from his 
unresisting hand, rose insistently before 
his eyes. It was as if he had seen him- 
self. Did he look like that when: sur- 
reptitiously reaching for the hypoder- 
mic? Such degradation! The line 
separating man from the brute beast 
completely wiped out. Poor, poor girl, 
he thought. 

A vague, impotent longing to save 
her from herself, hoiden though she 
was, clutched at his soul. And he, too, 
required help. Perhaps the blind lead- 
ing the blind might find a way out of 
the depths. He would find a way out. 
And he would help her, if it was she 
who was the slave; if not, he would 
save her from her mother. For well 
hé knew the infection of a moral dis- 


ease. It was the first disinterested de- 
site that had entered Creighton’s with- 
ered soul in years, 


III. 


“A lady to see you, sir,” coughed 
Stryker, standing very uncompromi- 
singly. His attitude toward woman in 
the generic sense had béen borrowed 
faithfully from his master. 

Creighton slowly knocked out the 
ashes of his pipe. His writing lay neg- 
lected on the desk. He had tried again 
to compose, imagine; tried, and failed. 
But now, instead of chaos, the past 
day’s incidents filled his mind. He had 
been thinking of the “hoiden,” but he 
had made no attempt to put into effect 
his past evening’s good resolutions con- 
cerning her. In silence he took the card 
from the silver salver Stryker pre- 
sented. The incongruity of a silver 
salver and a bungalow did not occur to 
either man, for their sense of humor 
had decayed. 

“H’m!” ejaculated Creighton, eying 
the card. ‘Miss Millicent Courtney. 
Don’t know the lady. I suppose one of 
those infernal interviewers who has 
trailed me down here.” Creighton’s 
bark was worse than his bite. How- 
ever he might think, when put to it, he 
always exhibited unfailing courtesy. 

Inwardly fuming, he slowly de- 
scended the stairs and entered the lit- 
tle library. A woman rose to meet 
him. Again it was the “hoiden.” But 
Creighton, as his eyes grew accustomed 
to the room’s shadows, had difficulty 
in recognizing her. The “hoiden” had 
completely disappeared—if she had 
ever existed. She had given place to a 
highly civilized young lady in the dain- 
tiest of gowns, white silk parasol, and 
quiet, sincere manner. 

Creighton stood very stiff and erect, 
not knowing what to say or do. 


“Won’t—won’t you. be _ seated, 


please?” he said, at length, conscious of 
a host’s duties. 

“No, thank you,” said the visitor, “I 
have merely come to apologize to you,” 
her big eyes gravely looking into 
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Creighton’s. “I am _ your nearest 
neighbor.” To his surprise, Creighton 
felt his resentment vanishing as he met 
her gaze. Always a gentleman, what- 
ever his philosophy, he now introduced 
himself. : 

The girl was suddenly shy. “I—I 
don’t know what you must think of 
me,” she said, “but one loses conven- 
tionality under certain conditions. To 
—to begin with, I had not the least 
idea this bungalow was tenanted, at 
least by you, Mr. Creighton, and it is 
my custom every morning to take a dip 
in the lake, and—and I had no idea 
any one thought I was drowning, and 
—and I know I acted detestably, and 
—and I’m very sorry for what I said, 
but you—you looked so—so——” 

“So sublimely asinine, eh?” finished 
Creighton, quite surprised at his good 
humor. And then he laughed, again 
quite to his own surprise, and the girl 
joined him. Her eyes had a magical 
effect upon him. He felt vaguely that 
he could find laughing very easy if he 
was engaged in studying those big eyes. 
And Creighton was no Strephon ac- 
knowledging the charm of his first 
Chloe. 

“And then as regards the whisky,” 
continued Miss Courtney, “I simply had 
to have it. You see, this is a prohibi- 
tion county, and what I had ordered 
from New York had not arrived fe 

“Oh,” said Creighton, somewhat 
aghast. 

“Yes,” said the girl simply, “I must 
have it in the house and—and I'll re- 
turn what I—I stole, I think is the 
word—if you'll let me. I was desper- 
ate, and when you refused I just had 
to take it.” 

“T quite understand,” said Creigh- 
ton again. But he did not. Certainly 
this girl did not look a fit subject for 
the alcoholic ward. It must be her 
mother, he thought, and he pitied both 
greatly. The girl certainly discussed 
the subject very frankly. 

“And now I must go,” said Miss 
Courtney very suddenly, and_ before 
Creighton quite knew how it happened, 
he was watching her white dress as it 
threaded its way up the path. 





In a thoughtful mood he returned to 
his study, and endeavored to work. He 
wondered why the girl had not ex- 
plained why she wanted the whisky. If 
it had been for an emergency why did 
she not say so? That in itself was 
enough. It went to prove his suspi- 
cions concerning her mother. For 
Miss Courtney’s eyes said that she 
could not lie. 

“It’s a great pity,” said Creighton 
again, and he squared his elbows, de- 
termined that the day should not go by 
without its finding him credited with 
a commendable number of words. But 
work he could not. Somehow the great 
idea lying dormant in his brain seemed 
hopelessly trivial to-day; trivial and in- 
consequent. Was the world all dark- 
ness? Surely that girl, Miss Courtney, 
had a great burden to shoulder, and 
how bravely she was carrying it! She 
did not whine, and—and—Creighton 
stirred restlessly. It was the first time 
he doubted his right to be miserable. 
He could not analyze his thoughts, but 
he sensed vaguely that Miss Courtney’s 
presence, incongruous as it seemed, 
had a curious effect on his better na- 
ture. Under her eyes it slowly stirred 
and waked. He wished again to hear 
her laugh, to gather strength from 
those strangely steadfast eyes. 

That night Creighton fought the 
temptation fiend again, snatching bare 
victory after he had determined, late 
as it was, to ferret out a drug-store and 
morphin. The morning found him 
weak and nerveless. The system sud- 
denly deprived of a wonted stimulant 
sets up a mighty objection. The 
morning mail contained an importunate 
letter from his publishers asking when 
they might expect the advance sheets 
of his novel. Creighton irritably tore 
the letter in pieces and set out for a 
walk, deliberately taking the direction 
of the point. 

At the well-remembered stairway 
leading to the jetty sat Miss Courtney 
industriously sewing. She looked up 
and nodded shyly as Creighton re- 
moved his cap. 

“May I sit down?” he asked. 

In silence, she made room for him. 
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Creighton was steadily eying the dan- 
cing blue water beneath him. 

“It seems all very queer,” he ob- 
served slowly, at length, quite apropos 
of nothing. 

“You mean unconventional?” asked 
the girl quickly. “We do away with 
convention down here. It is so lone- 
ly that one cannot afford to ignore 
one’s neighbors.” 

“IT did not mean that,” said Creigh- 
ton frankly. “I mean—well, I wanted 
to hate you, Miss Courtney, oh, so 
hard—most cordially. And I can- 
not.” There was no trace of familiarity 
in his voice or manner, nor did he in- 
tend any. 

“IT quite understand—you wanting 
to,” said the girl, carefully threading 
her needle. ‘Perhaps you may yet 
succeed.” She laughed softly. Creigh- 
ton laughed. It was so easy to follow 
such an example. 

“You remind me of the man in 
‘Vampires,’” said Miss Courtney, at 
length. “Have you read it?” 

“U-m-m, yes,”’ said Creighton. He 
contemplated her for some time. “What 
did you think of it?” he asked finally, 
with some pardonable pride. 

“I would like to meet the author,” 
said the girl. 

“Oh,” said Creighton. 
very well,” he said. 

“Indeed,”’ said Miss Courtney, mani- 
festing no very great emotion. 

“And why do you wish to meet 
him?” asked Creighton. He had a 
vague idea of how gratified and hon- 
ored she would be when he disclosed 
himself. 

“IT would like to meet him,” said the 
girl deliberately, “so that I might have 
an opportunity of telling him how much 
I despise him.” 

“Indeed,” said Creighton, with ad- 
mirable composure. He felt as if he 
were a balloon and some one had sud- 
denly stuck a pin in him. 

“T always wonder,” continued the girl 
gravely, “how men of that stamp can 
write so contemptuously of woman. 
Have you read ‘Vampires’? Don’t you 
think it is horrible? What would be 
the use of living if there were no such 


“T know him 





things as love and faith and charity! 
Nothing but bitter hate and mistrust.” 
Creighton was silent. He felt he 
should be righteously angry, that he 
should rise up in his might and de- 
nounce this traducer. But he did not. 
He was looking at her eyes. “But the 
world does not smile on us all,” he 
said slowly. “John Winters may have 
experienced what he writes about.” 
“But why are sorrow and misery 
sent us if not to make us better, strong- 
er, braver?” asked Miss Courtney sim- 
ply. “And doesn’t Emerson say we 
get out of the world exactly what we 
put into it?” 
“And more often than not, what 
other people put into it,” said Creigh- 
ton grimly. “‘Now, suppose, for ar- 
gument’s sake,” he added slowly, lean- 
ing back and fastening his eyes on the 
lake, “suppose this John Winters’ faith 
in woman had been shattered. Sup- 
pose in his youth he had loved as only 
idealistic youth can love. And suppose 
that instead of one of God’s angels as 
he fondly supposed the woman to be, 
she had been a—snake. One who in 
sheer vanity had wagered she could 
compel the love of the silly, idealistic 
youth. And suppose she had won her 
wager and in sheer sport had set the 
wedding-day, and that the poor fool of 
a boy had strained every nerve, every 
resource, to be worthy of entering this 
paradise he had won. Suppose that 
the doors had been flung wide and he 
had entered—hell. For the beautiful 
little white snake, exultant in its pretty 
skin, had crawled off with some mon- 
eyed admirer that- the boy never knew 
existed. Yes, the old. old story—ever 
new,” concluded Creighton quietly but 
with very white face. “And suppose the 
memory of the little white snake was 
ever in his heart,” he added, “turning 
it to gall. Suppose he was afraid of 
meeting it in highway and byway; 
afraid because he knew its horrible, 
compelling fascination over him; afraid 
of its hellish beauty; afraid that if he 
met it he would fall so surely as he 
doubted the God in heaven—let it be 
thrice married. And then—and then, 
just as surely would he dash its head 
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into the dirt and 
crush the sinful life 
from its throat. 
suppose all that.” 
“But there are no 


such women,” whis- 
pered the girl. “It is 
too horrible.” 

“But there are,” 


said Creighton grim- 
ly. “I know. You 
have listened to a 
chapter in the life of 
the man who wrote 
‘Vampires. Only 
three others know it 
—his faithful  serv- 
ants and a friend.” 

“And you are the 
friend,” said the girl. 
She was silent. “But 
he should be man 
enough to conquer 
his sorrows,” she said 
at length. “Don’t 
you think so? In- 
stead of brooding 
over them,  circula- 
ting them, poisoning 
the world, he should 
look for the good, not 
harp on the bad. Live 
in the future, not the 
past.” 

Creighton stirred 
restlessly. “I always 
find,” he said some- 
what. sarcastically, 
“that such advice in- 
variably comes most 
freely from those 
who have never expe- 
rienced tribulation in 


any form——” 
“And don’t you think I have?” 
caught up the girl quietly. “Who can 


go through the world without it? Who 
would want to? Without opposition 
there can be no growth.” 

Creighton thought of the whisky, and 
was silent. Then he laughed outright. 


“But you,” he said, scanning her per- 
fect figure and impertinent little nose, 
“what do you know of real opposition? 
You live in a back-water, secure, serene, 
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“T might have an opportunity of telling him how much I despise him.” 


contented, immune from the gales of 
the world. Why you have no real re- 
sponsibility ; no more than a butterfly.” 
“Indeed!” she said demurely. She 
looked up and laughed a little, repla- 
cing a straying wisp of gold behind her 
ear. “And do you really think one can 
exist without responsibility?” 
“Without real responsibility,” said 
Creighton. “Women can. They mar- 
Psa 
““And then have to shoulder their 
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husbands’ responsibilities as well as 
their own,” said the girl dryly. 

“But what responsibility can you pos- 
sibly have? What experience of sor- 
row, Of the world’s moods?” asked 
Creighton, not intending to be per- 
sonal. Miss Courtney laughed. “Well, 
you see I am a trained nurse. I 
worked up to the head of a ward in a 
big hospital. I have been through the 
Russian war with the Red Cross. At 
present I am on a somewhat respon- 
sible case. I am twenty-five, you see.” 

Creighton eyed her in profound si- 
lence. Was this the hoidenish little 
girl he had seen cavorting about in the 
water? “I—I can’t believe it,’ he 
stammered. “I thought trained nurses 
were—were— well, homely and ancient 
and somewhat like a frigid automaton, 
you know,” he explained, illuminating- 
ly. “Really I did.” He was silent, 


thinking. Mentally regarding Miss 
Courtney from a new standpoint. “Do 
you like nursing?” he added. “Isn’t it 


very exacting? Somehow I cannot 
reconcile you with a temperature chart 
and hypodermic He stopped. He 
had almost forgotten. The memory 
caused his hand to stray in the old me- 
chanical manner toward his empty 
pocket. He felt the girl’s grave, steady 
eyes upon him. 

“Yes, of course I like nursing,” she 
answered, after a long pause. “But 
you don’t think I merely practise it as 
a hobby? I don’t, you know. I don’t 
-pretend that I don’t have to work for 
a living, for I do—hard. I am not an 
heiress in disguise, nor did my father 
lose all his millions suddenly in copper 
or some equally obliging mineral. Nor 
am I the favorite niece of some wealthy 
old uncle. I am quite commonplace 
and ordinary, as you see. I have noth- 
ing to depend upon but these”—and 
she held out her firm, tanned young 
hands—“together with the collabora- 
tion of a poor but honest brain.” She 
laughed. 

“And don’t you find it difficult to 
fight the world?” asked Creighton. 





“You alone, unaided, against it?” 
“Not against it, but with it,’ 
said. 


’ 


she 
“No, I find it quite a habitable 
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place, and I’ve no longing to be an 
angel. Dad used to say the world 
looked dreary only to cowards who, 
hiding from imaginary ills, stick their 
heads in the mud and refuse to see the 
sun. And I guess dad had plenty of ex- 
cuses for acting like an ostrich, if he 
wanted to. Dad, you see, was an ob- 
scure college professor, with more chil- 
dren, all girls, at that, than money. But 
he always said he hadn’t enough— 
children. He was a dear old-fashioned 
dad, and he didn’t want us girls to 
work—as if we would let him shoul- 
der the fight alone! So I lit out and 
rustled for myself. My first position 
was teaching in a one-room school of a 
one-horse town. Fancy me teaching! 
But the youngsters were dears, and we 
hit it off splendidly. Then I suffered 
from a brief attack of incipient jour- 
nalism, and when I had completely re- 
covered I went into the hospital. I 
rose at five, scrubbed beds with car- 
bolic acid, cleaned instruments, attended 
lectures ad infinitum, and in time man- 
aged to scramble to the head of the 
medical ward. It was great fun— 
busy all the time—and I really think I 
accomplished some good. Then came 
the Russian war, and I went out with 
the Red Cross. I think I saw my share 
of horrof and misery, but I wouldn’t 
have missed it for all the world. I felt 
as if there was really some excuse for 
my being alive; there was so much to 
do.” She looked with far-away eyes 
at the lake. 

“And what will the end of the story 
be?” asked Creighton slowly. ‘Don’t 
you possess the feeling that you are 
preparing for something great; serv- 
ing a probation for something that 
never comes? I know I feel that way. 
I am always waiting for something that 
never happens.” 

“No,” said the girl, shaking her head. 
“T don’t feel that way. I’m quite con- 
tented with the present. To work, to 
laugh, to see home and dad twice a 
year. And then some day when I’ve 
earned enough to go back home for 
keeps, back in dear old Dixie, when the 
world needs me no longer, then, per- 
haps, I will be content to live in the fu- 
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ture. Home—friends—they are every- 
thing. And I realize it more every 
day.” 

“U-m-m,” mumbled Creighton, a 
vague longing possessing his soul. 
“Home, friends! I suppose you are 
right. But what about the next 
world?” he asked thoughtfully. “Don’t 
you wonder, supposing there is one 


“Ts one?” caught up Miss Court- 
ney, dropping her sewing and eying 
him strangely. “Are you an atheist?” 

“TI don’t know what I am,” said 
Creighton half-sullenly, resenting the 
look in her eyes. “I suppose I’ve a 
right to believe or disbelieve, just as I 
see fit. You see,” he added, something 
of the demagogue in voice and man- 
ner, “I’ve gone deeply into all the isms, 
made a study of them se 

“And so have I,” added the girl. 
“And don’t they all teach a future ex- 
istence, a supreme being? Aren’t they 
all based on the ten commandments? 
What does it matter greatly what the 
road is called, so long as there is one 
and it leads beyond? Your duty is to 
keep on it. I think you have mooned 
about so much that you have strayed 
off. I am not a theologian, and I don’t 
wish to be. Idleness begets disease of 
the soul and body. You must be very 
idle, Mr. Creighton, to have so much 
time to doubt.” 

Creighton shrugged his shoulders. 
‘What is your philosophy of life?” he 
demanded. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” laughed 
the girl. “I’m too busy to know 
whether I am happy or not. I think the 
old proverb says that the only man who 
is truly happy is he who does not know 
he is happy. I have no philosophy of 
life. What is such a thing like? But 
there is a sermon of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s which I have always re- 
membered, and I think it is the best phi- 
losophy one can have. I think it runs: 
‘To be honest; to be kind; to earn a 
little and spend a little less; to make, 
upon the whole, a family happier for 
his presence; to renounce, when that 
shall be necessary, and not be embit- 
tered; to keep a few friends, but these 
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without capitulation; above all, on the 
same grim condition, to keep friends 
with himself. Here is a task for all 
that a man has of fortitude and deli- 
cacy.’ ”’ 

Creighton was silent. “And Steven- 
son lived it,’ he said at length, with 
something akin to a sigh. Silence 
came. Finally Creighton looked up at 
the girl, speaking quietly, deliberately 
referring to a past topic. Something 
was in his heart that moment that felt 
foreign—foreign but sweet, 

“And so you despise the man who 
wrote ‘Vampires,’ Miss Courtney, and 
you think him despicable in every 
way?” It was more of a statement 
than a challenge. 

“Not so much since you told me his 
story,” replied Miss Courtney. “I 
think I pity him more; not for what 
he has gone through but for his present 
weakness. His writings show such 
strength, in many ways, and yet, how 
weak he must be! After all, what is 
the use of being a man if you are not 
strong? And he could teach us so 
much if he only would. I think he has 
sold his gifts to the spirit of revenge. 
If he could forgive, forget. If he 
could replace the memory of that 
woman with the actual presence of 
some true woman. But he refuses to 
look for one, believing all bad.” 

“Does he?” said Creighton a little 
grimly. “And you think that such a 
woman as you describe could lead him 
out of the wilderness, Miss Courtney ?” 

He looked directly up into her eyes. 

“Be sensible,” she laughed lightly. 
“What have I to do with John Win- 
ters? Nothing—absolutely nothing.” 

“That is so,” said the man, trying to 
smile. “Nor would you,” he added to 
himself. 

“You take it very much to heart,” 
she bantered. “One would almost be- 
lieve you were his proxy, Mr. Creigh- 
ton.” 

The man was aimlessly throwing 
pebbles into the lake. He could not 
fathom his present mood. He could 
not give it a name, acknowledge it. 
But his tongue owned no sovereignty. 

“And if I was his proxy?” he said, 
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“T mean—if I should 
He kept his eyes 


with a smile. 
speak for myself?” 
on the water. 

The girl was silent. 

“I must go,” she said quietly at 
length, rising and glancing at her 
bracelet-watch. ‘My vacation is up. 
Mrs. Lessing, my patient, does not rise 
until twelve.” 

“You haven't answered my question,” 
said Creighton stubbornly, rising and 
facing her. 

“Isn’t a day or two’s acquaintance 
rather a meager platform on which to 
base—absurdities?” said Miss Creigh- 
ton simply. 

“TI wonder why I asked her that,” 
Creighton mused to himself on the way 
home. “I who hate all women!” But 
deep down in his strange heart he did 
not wonder—he knew. It seemed in- 
credible—but he knew. Something had 
entered his heart, and under the stim- 
ulant he wrote far into the night. He 
worked over the story he had begun so 
many years ago, before the black chap- 
ter had entered his life. Many times 
since then had he attempted its com- 
pletion, for he realized that in it he 
had written down the best his soul 
could conceive. And he never could 
finish it—write even one chapter. But 
to-night, somehow, he was in harmony 
with it. Something told him that he 
was slowly but surely coming into his 
own; coming, after all the years. He 
felt a mighty work being conceived un- 
der his hand; mighty in its uplifting 
strength. The sordid cloak of morbid 
sensationalism had dropped from him. 
He wrote as one in a dream. For the 
first time in years he went to bed at 
peace with himself. 

Up-stairs in his room, Stryker was 
not at peace with himself. He had 
spent the afternoon off in wandering 
about the point and in denouncing the 
universal solitude. And he had _ re- 
turned to the bungalow with a very 
white face; so white and quivering that 
Betta unkindly asked him if he had dis- 
covered that the county was not prohi- 
bition. Stryker had evaded inquiry by 
offering to let her smell his breath. 
He had been very nervous the entire 
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unuttered 
“I must get the master 
away; away before ’e knows.” 


evening, and his constant 
thought was: 


IV. 

A month had passed. A month un- 
der certain conditions has the potenti- 
ality of decades. Not a day had gone 
but Creighton had spent the fore part 
of it with Miss Courtney. But from 
noon the girl’s time had been devoted 
to her patient. Creighton was not over- 
burdened with inquisitiveness. That 
Mrs, Lessing was not Mrs. Courtney 
was enough for him. But sometimes 
he had been tempted to inquire into the 
household affairs of the gloomy house 
on the point, and frankly ask what ail- 
ment Mrs. Lessing suffered from, and 
whether or not it was mere idle village 
gossip that she was of unsound mind. 
Miss Courtney had preserved a uniform 
professional reticence regarding her pa- 
tient, and, in truth, Creighton was so 
keenly alive to the new spiritual life 
unfolding itself before his astonished 
eyes that he had little thought for his 
eccentric neighbor. He had never seen 
her, but he understood that she took 
long, solitary walks with Miss Court- 
ney; walks that took her from the eyes 
of the world. For it seemed, or so 
the trained nurse had _ inadvertently 
dropped, that Mrs. Lessing shunned 
mankind. 

Creighton was living in a new world ; 
daily drawing from Miss Courtney’s 
vigorous, wholesome personality ma- 
terial with which to construct a new 
philosophy of life. He was _ battling 
successfully against morphin, meeting 
the climacteric of the craving with slow 
but ever increasing will-power. 

He no longer experienced the soul- 
harrowing, restless condition of mental 
impotency. For his book was progress- 
ing, and it gave every promise of be- 
ing the great creation of his life. He 
had taken up the broken thread of 
early idealism; and the idealism was 
now tempered by the experience of the 
man who has suffered greatly, and who 
has risen triumphantly from embitter- 
ment. In literary style, sincerity, and 
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purity of thought the book was im- 
measurably above anything he had ac- 
complished. 

Creighton had known that he was 
prostituting his talents, ang the knowl- 
edge had rankled like a cancer. He 
had craved for the highest literary au- 
dience while knowing that owing to his 
perverted outlook on life he could not 
meet the standard demanded. But now 
as the fetters of the insidious drug fell 
from him, as he daily realized that he 
was no longer a slave but a free man, 
secure in the sense of freedom, free- 
dom slowly giving him renewed faith 
in self, his forfeited self-respect, as he 
daily learned from the unconscious 
Miss Courtney the true meaning of the 
word “life,” thoughts and ideas long 
alien came to him and served loyally. 

Black had been right, after all. The 
lodging of his soul must be thoroughly 
renovated, reconstructed, before great- 
ness became a permanent tenant. He 
could not write one way and live an- 
other. And the key-note of his regen- 
eration was love. 

He was not fully aware of the fact. 
He was quite content to live in the 
present and question not; but he had a 
vague longing to make himself worthy 
in all things. His mornings were spent 
in canoeing, bathing, fishing, reading. 
His physical health increased with his 
moral; he saw the influence each ex- 
erted on the other. From Miss Court- 
ney he learned the mysterious might of 
nature; her breadth, her tolerance, her 
splendid generosity in ever seeking to 
rebuild, replace. He lived in an at- 
mosphere of peace, content—progres- 
sive, not stagnant. His afternoons were 
devoted to writing, and the book grew 
under his hand like a living thing. His 
intellect never wavered nor flagged, but 
created ever at white heat. For the 
book was called “Regeneration,” and he 
was striving to write down his own 
sensations. And the spirit behind the 
pen was forgiveness, not revenge. 

As a household, even to the domestic 
staff, takes its attitude from the head, 
Creighton’s. new attitude toward life 
affected Stryker and optimistic Betta. 
It is true that the abysmal-looking man 


servant at first shook his head and en- 
deavored to persuade his master to re- 
turn to New York. But his vague 
forebodings were turned aside by 
Creighton’s new-found optimism. And 
Stryker would say nothing openly. In 
time, as the days went on, he learned 
to laugh, but the watchful look that had 
crept into his eyes that night of his 
ramble, weeks past, still remained. He 
contented himself with the thought that 
precaution against danger is the next 
best thing to absence from it. And 
if Creighton persisted in staying, he, 
Stryker, could guard him from it. That 
was something he kept hidden in his 
heart. 

And there was a “something” in 
Creighton’s heart, too, which caused 
him to wince. The “something” was: 
When Miss Courtney learned, as she 
must, that he was the author of “Vam- 
pires,” what would be her attitude to- 
ward him? And if she knew the other 
something—the more paramount of the 
two—that he was but emerging from 
the shackles of morphin, would her phi- 
losophy, broad, clean, wholesome as it 
was, hold any place for so weak, so 
worthless a friendship? She must 
know in time, for she had usurped more 
than a stranger’s place in his heart. But 
he procrastinated. He told himself 
that he would win complete, final ab- 
sorption from morphin, regain single 
sovereignty of manhood before he dared 
risk the chance of forfeiting that 
friendship. For he knew in his heart 
that the support of her society with- 
drawn from him now at this crucial 
stage, his half-snatched victory might 
turn utterly to defeat. He could not 
afford as yet to stand by himself. 

It so happened that Miss Courtney 
herself brought up the question. She 
had been unusually silent one morn- 
ing, and, after an hour’s fishing, 
Creighton proposed that they win sanc- 
tuary from the hot sun by mooring the 
canoe under the friendly branches of 
an overhanging oak. They did _ so, 
Creighton shoving the paddles, one on 
either side of the canoe, deep into the 
soft mud in the way the girl had taught 
him. Silence ensued. A vague pre- 
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The girl's sleeve had fallen back above her right elbow, 
and Creighton saw a livid bruise on the firm flesh 


monition of impending evil took pos- 
session of Creighton’s soul. Why, he 
could not explain. The girl’s sleeve 
had fallen back above her right elbow, 
and Creighton suddenly saw a livid 
bruise on the firm flesh. He started, 
his eyes narrowing. 

“Why—why, it’s a bite!” he cried 
aghast, leaning tensely forward. 

The girl flushed slightly, nodding 
quietly, and pulled down her sleeve. “A 
mere nothing; an accident,” she said. 

Creighton was eying her intently, a 
swift anger rising in his throat. A 
horrible phantom thought was seeking 
articulation. “Did—your patient do 
that?” he asked sternly. To his sur- 
prise, a long-alien spirit of mastery had 
him in its sway. He felt something 
akin to the mother who has seen her 
child maltreated. “Did she?” he re- 
peated, with clenched hands. 

The girl was idly dipping her hand 
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in the water. “And if she did?” 
she asked calmly, meeting his eyes. 
“Why ode 

“Why :” caught up Creighton, his 
face aflame. “Why—why, because 
if she were a man I’d thrash the 
evil life out of him,” he said illog- 
ically. “Why do you permit such bru- 
talities ?”” he ran on impetuously, breath- 
ing heavily. ‘Why do you stay——”’ 

“Because I want to earn a living— 
and other reasons,” said Miss Court- 
ney, with a laugh. “There is nothing 
to be alarmed over.” 

“But you should 
Creighton. 

“Mrs. Lessing needs me 

“It looks like it.” 

“But you don’t know her history— 
her need,” said the girl earnestly. “It 
is a sad, sad story. I do not know it 
all, but I do know that sorrow has been 
in her life—much sorrow. I think she 
is trying to live out a wrong. She must 
at one time have been beautiful, but 


leave,” persisted 


” 





smallpox has ravaged her. That is 
why she isolates herself. Even her 
husband turned from her. Her dis- 


figurement, her husband’s desertion un- 
balanced her mind. To forget her 
troubles she became a morphin fiend. 
I first met her in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. She was saturated with the 
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drug. She was in my ward, and took 
a strange and violent fancy to me. I 
cannot account for it, but I was the only 
one who had the least influence over 
her. She was without a friend, but 
she had some means. When finally she 
was able to leave the hospital she 
begged, implored me to come with her 
as companion nurse. She affirmed, and 
the doctors bore it out, that I was the 
only one who could save her from her- 
self. I at last consented, and she came 
north, taking the house down here. I 
have been with her a year now.” 

“But—that,” said Creighton, point- 
ing to her arm. 

“Well,” replied Miss Courtney quiet- 
ly, “the mentally unsound are subject 
to strange humors. Mrs. Lessing is 
about a dozen degrees insane. She is 
almost normal, but is subject to strange 
fancies. The craving for the drug 
comes upon her terribly at times. I 
have all I can do to restrain her. That 
day I—I stole yout whisky I had found 
her in possession of my hypodermic, 
and in the struggle that ensued she 
fainted. I have to carry it about with 
me, for she is ingenious enough to dis- 
cover it, no matter where I hide it. 
It seems so pathetic to think that she 
wishes me to protect her from herself 
and then sets about finding a way to 
hoodwink me.” 

“And still you have not answered 
my question,” said Creighton, a strange 
nausea possessing him. 

The girl flushed. “Jealousy,” she 
said at length thoughtfully, “is one of 
the predominant traits in the mentally 
unbalanced.” She looked quite frank- 
ly at Creighton. “Mrs. Lessing knows 
that you and I are much together, and, 
poor soul! attributes a meaning quite 
different from mere friendship to our 
intimacy. It may seem ridiculous to a 
layman, but she is jealous of me. I do 
not say it with vanity, but she is afraid 
of losing me. It is an obsession with 
her; a mania. She pitched into me this 
morning; ordered me peremptorily not 
to see you again, Mr. Creighton. And 
then, suddenly relapsing into one of 
her insane periods, crying that she 
would kill rather than lose me, she flew 


at me. Of course it was over in a mo- 
ment, but I got the bite. I pity her 
greatly. She was beside herself with 
grief when she realized what she had 
done. ‘She has not very long to live, 
for the morphin has wrecked her heart 
action.” 

Creighton sat immovable throughout 
the girl’s matter-of-fact rehearsal. 

“But it’s monstrous, incomprehensi- 
ble,” he said at last, with white face. 
“The woman should be in an asylum. 
What right have you to risk your life 
—to subject yourself to such condi- 
tions? It’s a shame, a_ barbarous 
shame. You must leave at once. Are 
you to be at the beck and call of that 
maniac 

“She is not a maniac,” said Miss 
Courtney gravely. “She is human, 
quite normal at times. An asylum 
would complete her ruin. My duty is 
clearly with her. Mrs. Lessing would 
commit suicide if I left her. I know 
that. She has tried it before. I ad- 
mit I am not greatly in love with the 
position, but no one needs me like Mrs. 
Lessing. She has many lovable quali- 
ties. As I say, it is only a matter of 
time with her, and surely, if I can make 
her poor wrecked life any the happier, 
I am happy in doing so. It is splen- 
did to feel that you are of some use.” 

Creighton irritably threw a_ stone 
into the lake. “Then I am to lose your 
society?” he asked abruptly. “Are you 
sure Mrs. Lessing’s needs are the most 
paramount?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, after a moment, 
scrutinizing Creighton enigmatically. 
“And, really, there is no danger. Doc- 
tor Black, an old friend, was to be my 
neighbor, but I dare say he will run 
down to see . 

“Doctor Black!” caught up Creigh- 
ton quickly. “Do you know him?” 

“Yes,” said the girl. ‘He was visit- 
ing surgeon at Johns Hopkins. Do 
you know him? But you must, for I 
know he intended occupying that bun- 
galow you have. Isn’t he splendid?” 
she ran on, with shining eyes. “I had 
charge of the operating-theater under 
him. He is splendid in every way. Tell 
me, is he an intimate friend of yours?” 
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Creighton glanced at her flushed 
cheeks. The vague premonition of im- 
pending evil he had experienced had 
come to stay. And now he knew what 
it portended. 

“Black and I were college-mates,” he 
said coldly, his eyes on the girl. “He 
did not tell me that he knew you. He 
is all that you-say. I took the bunga- 
low off his hands because—because he 
was tied up with clinic work, and could 
not get away.” 

“He works too hard,” said Miss 
Courtney, with conviction. “Isn’t it a 
coincidence your knowing him?” 

Creighton’s lips were compressed. 
His but shortly conquered cynicism had 
come back and engulfed him. As has 
been stated, Creighton did things sud- 
denly, and he drew conclusions as sud- 
denly. He was thinking. of Black and 
the girl. Why had the doctor not men- 
tioned her to him, knowing they would 
be neighbors? Evidently to keep him 
from poaching on private property. He 
bit his lip at the thought, absently toy- 
ing with the girl’s work-bag. Then, he 
thought drearily, he had come to know 
the meaning of love too late. The sec- 
ond coming of love had but served him 
like. the first. He had been a fool. 

Jealousy will lead man many a queer 
chase. The beautiful enchantment of 
his past month’s existence dissolved be- 
fore Creighton’s eyes as he followed 
jealousy in her wild ramble. At the 
thought of returning to the old exist- 
ence with the added burden of this 
new cancer, the cancer of unrequited 
love gnawing at his vitals, he was over- 
come as with physical nausea. He was 
destined to go through the world alone. 
He felt dazed, numb. He hardly knew 
what he was saying, but he experienced 
a savage desire to inflict the greatest 
self-pain at once. He rose. 

“Then in view of the fact that Mrs. 
Lessing does not wish our friendship 
to continue, and you agree with her, I 
must say good-by,” he said vaguely, 
and without waiting for a reply, he 
lifted his cap and walked swiftly, blind- 
ly, down the path. It was all so sud- 
den, so unexpected. The girl watched 
him, too dazed to speak. Her lips were 
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trembling, and a wounded look flick- 
ered in her eyes. 

It was not until he reached the bun- 
galow that Creighton became aware 
for the first time that in the stress of 
the moment he had forgotten to return 
Miss Courtney’s work-bag he had been 
toying with. It was still in his hand, 
clenched tightly. His first impulse was 
to return with it.’ Then a letter on the 
table caught his attention. It was in 
Doctor Black’s writing. 

Creighton threw the work-bag on a 
near-by lounge, and as he did so a small 
black leather case fell from it unno- 
ticed to the floor. With a half-bitter 
smile Creighton slowly tore open the 
letter. His face cemented as he read. 
It was the letter of introduction to 
Miss Courtney that Doctor Black, un- 
til then, had forgotten to send. Creigh- 
ton laughed a little as he tore the let- 
ter across. “And so she knew all the 
time who I was,” he mused cynically. 
“How admirably she dissembled! What 
a fool I have been! I see it all now. 
She was watching me all the time; 
knowing all the time I was a victim 
of morphin, knowing I was the unre- 
generate author of ‘Vampires.’ And 
I, poor fool! thought I was fighting 
alone, winning alone.” 

What hurt the most was not that 
Miss Courtney had helped him, but that 
she had helped him for the sake of ° 
Doctor Black. “I was merely a pa- 
tient,” thought Creighton, trying to 
laugh. “Nothing but a patient. And 
very likely her wholesome interpreta- 
tion of life was all invented for the 
occasion. Doctor Black is very clever. 
He had my philosophy of life changed 
by proxy. I never suspected for a mo- 
ment that I was under the watchful 
eyes of a trained nurse and—Black’s 
fiancée. Well, she almost cured me, 
but I’m afraid of a relapse.” 

That afternoon Creighton endeavored 
to continue with “Regeneration,” but 
failed signally. He was finding it very 
difficult to live up to that part of Stev- 
enson’s sermon which said: “To re- 
nounce when that shall be necessary 
and not be embittered.” His newly 
erected life structure had been demol- 
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ished. It would be difficult to rear one 
as worthy, especially when the chief 
support had vanished forever. Creigh- 
ton fought a hard fight with himself 
that afternoon. He realized that his 
only salvation lay in application, but 
he could not apply himself. He was 
out of tune. The sense of his loss, the 
future stretching like a dreary waste 
before him, claimed first place in his 
mind. And through the interstices not 
filled with self, there crept the old 
craving for morphin—the drug that 
brought forgetfulness. 

In an evil moment Creighton’s eyes 
chanced to light on the little square 
case that had fallen from Miss Court- 
ney’s work-bag, and lay neglected on 
the floor. It was a hypodermic syringe 
and a vial of morphin, the one Miss 
Courtney had taken from her patient. 
Temptation in its concrete form was at 
hand at last. Creighton had been wise 
enough, strong enough to put it be- 
yond his reach, but now All his 
slumbering craving for the drug flamed 
into life at sight of the little syringe. 
His nerves cried aloud like living 
things. 

“IT won't!” said Creighton, through 
his teeth. “I'll give it back now——” 

But half-way to the door he wavered. 
Again he took the instrument from its 
case. It mesmerized him. “Just one 
little injection,” whispered the voice 
of the flesh. “It will steady you. Any- 
way, what does it matter now?” And 
Stevenson also said: “Life would not 
be worth the living if we did not in- 
dulge our weaknesses.” 

As if yielding to some supernatural, 
all-compelling influence, Creighton 
slowly bared his wrist. Slowly he drew 
back the little silver piston. And then 
the memory of a girl’s steady, sincere 
eyes rose before him. They seemed so 
real, so sentient, that Creighton wav- 
ered. He could not brave their con- 
tempt. He felt that the crisis of his 
life was at hand, the fork in the road. 
Either he would win final, absolute 
freedom, or hopeless slavery and deg- 
radation. The supreme test had come. 
There was no-equivocation. Concrete 
temptation was in his hand. 





The battle of the flesh was long and 
bitter. Twice Creighton flung the hy- 
podermic on the lounge, and twice, 
yielding to the master craving, pain- 


fully searched for it, and regained it. 


He hated himself for his weakness; 
he was as a child. Then finally the 
hypodermic was flung aside for the 
third time, and Creighton threw himself 
on his knees by the lounge, burying his 
face in his arms. 

“God help me!” he 
“Help me to be a man!” 

How long Creighton knelt there he 
did not know. But when he rose to 
his feet he felt that his last despairing 
supplication had been answered. Some- 
thing had stretched out from the great 
unknown to lend him fortitude. Some 
presence had reached him in his hour 
of need. But he had fought and won. 
And, then he became aware that some 
one had entered the room while he 
knelt, and was regarding him steadily. 

It was Miss Courtney. Her knock, 
unanswered, she had taken advantage 
of the open door. Creighton drew him- 
self together. 

“Well?” he said vaguely. His voice 
was quivering with the stress of the 
recent conflict. 

“I want that hypodermic,” said the 
girl quietly. 

Creighton mechanically searched for 
it with his eyes. “I—I haven't it. It 
must have dropped behind the lounge.” 
He was trying to interpret Miss Court- 
ney’s attitude. 

“You have it,” said the girl hotly, 
suddenly stooping and holding aloft the 
empty case. “Give it to me—at once!” 
A feverish light was in her usually 
steady eyes. She confronted Creigh- 
ton with clenched hands. ‘“‘I must, wail 
have it, Mr. Creighton, immediately!” 

“Why?” asked Creighton quietly, 
with no inquisitiveness in his voice. 

The girl’s composure suddenly broke 
down. Her lips quivered. “Why? 
Why, because I know why you took it. 
But—but I thought your manhood had 
saved you. I can never forgive my- 
self for carrying it with me, but I did 
not think you could stoop so low re 

“You mean,” said Creighton sternly, 
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with very white face, “that I knew the 
hypodermic was in your work-bag, and 
that I deliberately stole it? Is that 
what you mean?” 

The flush died from the girl’s face 
as she met his eyes. The balance had 
suddenly been reversed. Creighton, 
with his but lately hard-won manhood, 
had come into his heritage—the old 
mastery of man over woman. But the 
girl did not flinch. 

“What else can I think?” she asked 
hurriedly. Their eyes met in conflict. 

“Don’t be hard,” whispered the girl, 
at length. “Don’t think me hard. I 
know all the horrible mastery of mor- 
phin. Haven't I seen its power daily? 
Don’t you see that I—I meant to save 
you? Please give me the syringe— 
please!” she finished piteously. 

In silence Creighton searched for the 
hypodermic behind the lounge. Final- 
ly he located it, and in silence handed 
it to the girl. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. Then, 
with sudden savagery, primitive in its 
hate, she smashed the vial into the sand- 
stone fireplace. ‘How I loathe it!” she 
whispered, with clenched hands. 

“So do I,” said Creighton quietly, 
musingly. “It has lost all its terrors 
for me. It was in pure absent-minded- 
ness that I took your bag, Miss Court- 
ney. I did not know its contents until 
the syringe fell from it accidentally. I 
admit I had a hard fight to keep from 
using it, but I won. You can see that. 
It was the last kick of the fiend. I 
have not touched it since leaving New 
York. I am free now; free!” He drew 
in a great breath. “Do you believe 
me?” he finished simply, without any 
animosity or belligerency. The girl 
looked long and steadily into Creigh- 
ton’s clear gray eyes. 

“T believe you,” she said. “I—I am 
so glad; so glad.” A flush burned in 
her cheeks. “I was so afraid your fight 
had gone for naught. Forgive me. 
You are stronger than I suspected— 
and I am so glad; so glad.” She re- 
peated this over half to herself, her 
eyes shining. 

Creighton smiled sadly. 
“Yes, the cure is complete, Miss 
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Courtney,” he said, regarding her 
steadily; “and for your help I thank 
you. And I thank Doctor Black. You 
both have achieved a triumph. But 
somehow I cannot help but wish that 
I had. been left to my fate. The cure 
has been worse than the ill. I have 
gained something, but I have lost— 
everything. You and Doctor Black are, 
primarily, scientists, experimentalists. 
But I am not. You did not take into 
consideration a man’s heart—or his 
soul, rather. With you it was purely 
the body. I know I only am to blame, 
but I was in the dark; you, the light. 
And so, Miss Courtney—well, I only 
wish you had been honest with me. 
Perhaps then I would not have played 
the fool with such masterly precision.” 
Creighton spoke half-banteringly, but 
there was no mistaking the pain in his 
eyes. He was like a wounded beast 
striving to die game. 

Miss Courtney regarded him for a 
long time. ‘Played the fool!” she 
echoed finally. “Why, Mr. Creighton, 
you have played—the man.” 

Creighton bowed. Despite all his ef- 
forts, he could not keep the bitterness 
from his voice. 

“Yes, poor, blind man! You see, 
Doctor Black even did not tell me un- 
til to-day that you knew all about me. 
How you must have secretly laughed 
when giving your candid opinion of the 
author of ‘Vampires’! But of course 
it was all in a good cause. I wonder 
was your philosophy of life merely as- 
sumed to lead me out of the depths, 
or did it just happen to fit the occa- 
sion ?” 

“Is this a joke, Mr. Creighton?” 
asked Miss Courtney. “If so, will you 
give me the key, please? I want to 
laugh so much.” 

“Eh?” said Creighton. 

“You say I know all about you,” con- 
tinued the girl. “I know nothing ex- 
cept what you have told me. I knew 
you were fighting morphin simply be- 
cause the minute punctures on your 
wrist said as much. And I knew what 
it meant—your hand feeling in your 
breast pocket. But I did not help you 
—how could I have any influence over 
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—you? You helped yourself, and I 
saw that you were conquering, and I 
was glad ie 

“Why? Why?” asked Creighton, 
clenching his hands. 

The girl flushed vividly as she met 
his eyes. “Why ?—why just—because,” 
she whispered. 
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“Because you said you despised 
him,” said Creighton doggedly. ‘And 
I was trying for regeneration, and I— 
almost found it.” 

“Almost?” asked the girl, meeting 
his eyes. ‘A pulse was beating in her 
throat. 

“Almost,” said Creighton quietly. 
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There came a flash and the crash of a report. 


“And you didn’t know?” asked 
Creighton rapidly, taking a step for- 
ward in his eagerness. “You didn’t 
know that I was the unregenerate 
author of ‘Vampires’ ?” 

“You?” Miss Courtney opened her 
eyes very wide, slowly drawing in-her 
breath. A great understanding was 
slowly dawning in their depths. “Why 
—didn’t you tell me?” she whispered. 


“T found, too late, that Doctor Black 
owned the prescription.” 

“I do not understand.” Miss Court- 
ney met Creighton’s eyes, and the pu- 
pils of her own enlarged and darkened. 
“Oh!” she said softly. “You know— 
Doctor Black and I are merely friends.” 

And just at that moment, as the 
man and the girl faced each other, eye 
to eye and soul to soul, an old woman, 
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inordinately stupid. 
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a servant attached to the gloomy house 
on the point, suddenly burst into the 
room. 

“Th’ missus has gone!” she cried, 
turning to Miss Courtney with blanched 
face. “She slipped out after you left. 
She said she was goin’ to drownd her- 
self, and I couldn’t stop her is 

But Miss Courtney was already run- 
ning from the house. 

“Let me come!” called Creighton 
imploringly. 

“No!” flung back the girl. “Mrs. 
Lessing hates strangers. It’s all right.” 





V. 


Alone, Creighton seated: himself in 
a chair, his back to the window, a 
vague, wild hope struggling for birth 
in his heart. Miss Courtney’s un- 
equivocal denial opened up limitless 
possibilities. Creighton was by no 
means an egotist, but neither was he 
He had read in 
Miss Courtney’s eyes, her manner, 
something which, impossible as it might 
appear, he fervently prayed might be 
true. 

Mrs. Lessing, confound her! had 
once more intervened at a critical mo- 
ment. He wished, irritably, he had 
overridden Miss Courtney’s wishes and 
accompanied her. When could he see 
her again? He would go over to the 
point. He must see her, ask her-—— 

Creighton checked his musings and 
looked up. For a second time that day 
a woman had entered the room during 
its owner’s preoccupancy. But this 
was not Miss Courtney. This woman 
was smaller, dressed in black, a long, 
heavy veil covering her face. 

Creighton, astonished, slowly arose, 
his back to the light. The woman ad- 
vanced with a curious, nervous, jerky 
step. She halted. 

“They say I’m mad,” she whispered 
confidentially, one hand _ nervously 
opening and clenching, the other hid- 
den in the bosom of her dark jacket. 
“They say ’'m mad. Do you think so, 
eh? Do you think so? I’m not mad— 
really. But just sometimes I have a 
longing to choke some one—choke, 





choke, choke! I think I could do it. I 
know I could.” She clenched her thin 
hand. “Is that madness?” She 
laughed a little. 

Creighton felt the sweat break to his 
forehead. He knew he was confront- 
ing the mistress of the “haunted 
house.” 

“No,” he said reassuringly, soothing- 
ly, “you are not mad at all. It is quite 
natural to feel like choking some one. 
I assure you I have félt it quite often 
—quite often, I assure you.” He 
vaguely remembered having read some- 
where at some time that it is a safe 
idea to humor the insane. He must 
devise some means of pacifying this 
maniac until such time as Miss Court- 
ney came. For undoubtedly the trained 
nurse would trace her here. 

Mrs. Lessing was silent. 
a hand wearily to her head. 

“T have something here that is not 
friends with me,” she explained con- 
fidentially, tapping her head. “Some- 
times it makes me do things that I am 
afraid are wicked.” 

“Oh, yes, we all have that,” agreed 
Creighton. “Won’t you sit down, 
please?” 

He felt as if acting the clown for 
the edification of a child. 

Mrs. Lessing, paying no attention to 
his invitation, mumbled for a time to 
herself. Then her manner changed. 
Her figure became tense. 

“I forgot,’ she apologized. “I came 
to kill you. I must do it before I for- 
get. It is very important.” 

Creighton tried to laugh, and he suc- 
ceeded in making a success of it. 

“Don’t laugh,” remonstrated the 
woman sternly. “You must have a very 
clean soul if you can laugh. I haven’t 
a clean soul, you know. But I am go- 
ing to kill you. You are the man who 
has taken away the only thing I loved. 
I used to watch you both from my , 
window. It is not right for you to 
take her away. I know she loves you. 
When you are dead she will come back 
to me. I know how it is. Now, pray 
God to forgive you your sins, won’t 
you?” 

In a flash her hand whipped out of 


She passed 
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her bosom, and Creighton found him- 
self confronting a steady Colt. The 
woman was perfectly capable of mur- 
der. Creighton did not flinch. To his 
surprise—as he was surprised that 
morning of the abortive rescue—he 
was very calm and collected. The 
blood of his forefathers had again 
arisen to meet the crisis. He was not 
a coward, but he could not repress a 
shudder at the woman’s manner. It 
was gently demoniacal. He could see 
the glint of her eyes through the heavy 
veil. His only salvation lay in pacifi- 
cation; working round while talking, 
until he could risk all in a sudden leap. 
Now he prayed that Miss Courtney 
would not come. Her arrival would 
precipitate murder—very likely Miss 
Courtney’s. For maniacal jealousy is 
capable of anything. 

“You see,” explained Mrs. Lessing, 
raising the wicked little gun, “at first 
I was going to kill myself, but then I 
thought it would be so much better to 
kill you. Wouldn’t it? Have you said 
your prayers? Do you know any?” 

Creighton appeared very thoughtful. 
“No, I don’t know any. I’m sorry.” 
And very slowly he took a step to the 
right. The gun followed him. 

“You are wicked not to know any 
prayers,” said Mrs. Lessing. “The 
Lord’s Prayer is the best. Repeat it 
after me: ‘Our Father, which art in 
Heaven.’” Creighton shivered at the 
grotesque blasphemy of the situation. 
He wavered, but the gun was deadly. 
His eyes on the woman’s veiled face, he 
slowly took another step to the right. 
“Our Father, which art in Heaven,’ ” 
he repeated. 

“ “Hallowed be Thy name,’” con- 
tinued Mrs. Lessing wildly. “ “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth.’” And so the prayer went on, 
Creighton dragging out the sacrilege 
which would terminate in his death. 
3ut he was slowly approaching the 
woman, taking a circuitous course; de- 
termined that “Amen” would either 
find him struggling with her for the 
mastery, or coughing up his life’s 
blood with a bullet through him. 

““‘Tead us not into temptation,’ ” 





said Mrs. Lessing, “‘but deliver us 
from ’ Stand! Not another step, 
or I fire! You are trying to deceive 
me!” 


Creighton stood, checkmated. At 
that moment a shadow crept through 
the door behind the woman. It was 
Stryker. He took in the situation at 
a glance. He had been expecting some- 
thing of the sort. His eyes signaled 
to Creighton over the woman’s head. 
Silently he crept forward. 

“‘For Thine is the kingdom,’”’ said 
Mrs. Lessing, motioning with the gun. 

““For Thine is the kingdom,’” said 
Creighton. And then, not wishing to 
risk his servant’s life, maddened at his 
impotency, he sprang in. There came 
a flash and the crash of a report. At 
the same instant Stryker leaped in from 
behind. He wrenched the gun from 
the woman’s hand. When the smoke 
drifted away, Mrs. Lessing was lying 
on the floor, and Creighton, the blood 
streaming from a wound in the shoul- 
der, was bending over her. 

“She’s fainted,” said Stryker. “Come 
away, come away!” he said roughly to 
his master, striving to drag him to his 
feet. 

Creighton shook him off. As he 
crouched by the woman’s side, a ghast- 
ly conviction, a memory seeking for 
verification, possessed him. With pal- 
sied hand he lifted the heavy black veil. 
The face beneath had once been beau- 
tiful, but the ravages of smallpox, pas- 
sion, grief, the stamp of morphin had 
made it a thing of loathing. Just then 
Mrs. Lessing opened her eyes and 


” 


looked up into Creighton’s. The wave 
of homicide had passed. The shock 
had brought normality. And as she 


looked up at Creighton a great fear 
possessed her. And Creighton knew. 
And he knew the woman knew. There 
was no need to say anything. 
Creighton gently raised the meager 
body and laid it on the lounge. Mrs. 
Lessing was breathing in curious little 
gasps. Her heart, worn out, could not 
stand what she had come through. She 
lapsed into unconsciousness. Creighton 
and Stryker, servant and man, watched 
in silent impotency. The Creator of all 
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things had taken a hand in their mud- 
dled game of life, and there was no 
gainsaying His omnipotency. 

Creighton was numb with stress and 
shock of the moment. A chapter in 
his life he had hoped expurgated, if 
not obliterated, had suddenly risen up 
before him in this out-of-the-way cor- 
ner. Rising imperiously above the 
chaos of his thoughts, there stood out 
a mighty awe at the irony of fate. She 
who had wrecked his 
early life had been the 
indirect cause of his 
building anew. And 
she who had staked 
all upon the beauty of 
the flesh had lost all. 

Mrs. Lessing 
opened her eyes. 
“Forgive me for— 
all,” she whispered. 
“Forgive me.” 

Creighton could 
only bow his head. 
Stryker coughed and 
turned away. 

“Say so,” said Mrs. 
Lessing. 

“T do—I do,” said 
Creighton. He was 
kneeling by her side. 
Suddenly he saw her 
eyes spring to re- 
newed life. She made 
one final, supreme ef- 
fort to arise, then fell 
back, and Creighton 
knew that the poor, 
tortured brain had at 
last found sanctuary. 
Then he became 
aware that Millicent Courtney had 
entered the room: Creighton rose 
with difficulty. Stryker, with much 
discretion, had retired. The girl was 
looking at the revolver lying on the 
floor, at the blood on Creighton’s shoul- 
der, and a great horror was born in 
her eyes. 

“No,” said Creighton, shaking his 
head, interpreting her swift suspicion, 
“it was heart-failure.” 

Miss Courtney’s eyes darkened and 
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grew wet. “I am sorry,” she whis- 
pered. 

There was so little to say, so little to 
do. Creighton nodded dully. For the 
moment he was living in retrospect. 

“T told you her story—once,” he said. 

“Oh!” said Miss Courtney, a great 
understanding showing in her face and 
manner. “And—you forgave her?” she 
asked tempestuously. “Oh, you did. 
You must have. Say you did!” 

“T did,” said Creighton mechan- 
ically. He was looking into Miss 
Courtney’s wonderful eyes. What 
he read in them gave him courage. 

“At a more opportune time I am 
going to ask you a question,” he 
said gravely. 

Miss Courtney 
flushed, but her eyes did 
not waver. 

“Surely I—I have an- 
swered it already,” she 
whispered. 
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Stryker coughed and turned away. 


And it was not until their engage- 
ment was announced, and the success 
of “Regeneration” assured, that Doctor 
Black, exulting in his experiment, was 
informed by the interested parties that 
he had completely forgotten to mail the 
letter to “the party of the first part”— 
Miss Courtney. At all events, the all- 
around success of “Regeneration” am- 
ply verifies the correctness of the doc- 
tor’s theory, in spite of the hitch in 
its application. 
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(Continued from the April number.) 


NE day in April, 1898, Taylor left 
his place of business with a suit- 
case and walked to the Broad 

Street station. So did Operative Griffin, 
of the secret service. Taylor-bought a 
ticket for Lancaster. Griffin happened 
to be going to the same town, and they 
traveled on the same train. At Lan- 
caster, Taylor, with his evidently heavy 
suit-case, went directly from the sta- 
tion to the cigar-factory of Jacobs, and 
was closeted with the proprietor for 
an hour or more. 

When he left, the suit-case was per- 
ceptibly lighter. 

When this incident was reported to 
Chief Wilkie, he could not readily 
imagine what legitimate business an en- 
graver would be likely to have with 
a cigar-manufacturer. He decided to 
place Jacobs under surveillance. At 
the same time, with only a nebulous 
suspicion of the truth, he caused a 
quantity of Jacobs’ goods to be deliv- 


ered in Chicago, whence they were 
transshipped to Washington. Every 
stamp on the boxes was a forgery. 
Thus an unexpected link was added to 
the chain of detection, but the case was 
far from complete. 

The agents in Lancaster soon dis- 
covered that large shipments of goods 
went from Jacobs’ place to the ware- 
house of a man named William L. 
Kendig, on Queen Street, Lancaster, 
and that packages which might well 
have been bundles of stamps were car- 
ried at intervals by a certain James 
Burns from Kendig’s offices to Jacobs’ 
factory. 

The government detectives now had 
five suspects in view, and these were 
shadowed with unremitting patience for 
months before anything of further sig- 
nificance happened. 

Just after the usual monthly inspec- 
tion of Jacobs’ factory in September, 
he was seen to leave his place in ap- 
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parent agitation, and walk hurriedly to 
Kendig’s warehouse. The two engaged 
in animated conversation for some time, 
and at its close a covered van drove 
up to the place. It was loaned and 
driven by Burns some miles into the 
country, and was followed by a secret- 
service man om a bicycle. In a lonely 
spot the contents of the wagon were 
buried. Chief Wilkie formed a shrewd 
guess as to the character of the stuff 
that had been interred, but he was not 
willing to risk alarming the gang by 
disturbing it. 

This action of Jacobs and Kendig 
greatly puzzled the secret-service men, 
who were not aware of having given 
the counterfeiters any cause for uneasi- 
ness. The explanation transpired some 
time afterward. When he learned of 
the counterfeit revenue-stamps, Chief 
Wilkie feared that a possible detection 
of the fraud by the revenue inspector 
might occasion a premature exposé. 
Accordingly, the inspector—Downey 
by name—was instructed to make his 
examinations perfunctory for a while, 
and in case he discovered any irregular- 
ity, not to betray his notice of it. 
Downey had no knowledge of the 
actual condition of affairs, and prob- 
ably had no thought that Jacobs was 
suspected of a serious crime. 

When he went to Jacobs’ factory for 
the September inspection, Downey was 
much worried on account of private af- 
fairs. Jacobs, noticing his depression, 
asked its causé. Downey admitted that 
he had a note falling due which he was 
quite unable to meet. Going to the 
safe, Jacobs produced two one-hundred- 
dollar bills, and pushed them across the 
table toward the inspector, with the re- 
mark: “If that will do you any good, 
you’re welcome to it. Pay me _ back 
when you get good and ready.” 

Downey was overcome by genuine 
emotion at what appeared to him to be 
the spontaneous generosity of the cigar- 
manufacturer, and on the impulse of 
the moment he betrayed the secret serv- 
ice. 

“You’ve done as much for me as a 
brother would, Jacobs,” he blurted out, 
“and I’m going to prove that I am not 
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ungrateful. Take my tip now and 
watch yourself. Wilkie’s got his eye 
on you.” : 

“What for?” asked Jacobs, as- 
tounded. 


“T don’t know anything about that,” 
replied Downey, “but he’s got you 
spotted, I tell you.” 

Thus poor Downey, a weak but natu- 
rally honest fellow, became entangled 
in the spreading meshes of this web of 
crime. 

Having removed the incriminating 
stuff from Kendig’s place, Jacobs’ next 
move was to learn, if possible, the true 
significance of Downey’s warning. If 
the secret service had really discovered 
the stamp fraud, Jacobs was in a bad 
way, and immediate flight might be the 
best course; if Downey had detected 
the forgery, and was keeping the 
knowledge to himself with a view to 
blackmail, a settlement would be com- 
paratively easy. Some few years pre- 
viously, Jacobs had beem associated with 
a man who was criminally indicted for 
certain warehouse irregularities. This 
individual had, to Jacobs’ knowledge, 
secured immunity by bribing Ellery P. 
Ingham, a United States district attor- 
ney at the time. To him Jacobs turned 
at this crisis. 

Soon after the agents at Lancaster 
had reported the clearance of Kendig’s 
warehouse, MacManus, the chief of the 
Philadelphia office of the secret service, 
was approached by Harvey Newitt, an 
attorney and partner of Ingham. After 
some preliminary fencing, Newitt in- 
formed MacManus that he had two 
clients from Lancaster, whose initials 
were J. and K.; that they had reason to 
believe the secret service was interested 


in their doings; that they desired to be 


apprised of any movement as soon as 
MacManus should learn of it. Newitt 
handed MacManus a retainer of $1,500, 
and agreed to pay him $500 a month © 
as long as Newitt’s clients remained un- 
molested. MacManus accepted the 
money, and ten minutes later turned 
it over to Chief Wilkie at his hotel. 
Jacobs and Kendig now felt that they 
were secure from interference, or, at 
least, that they would receive season- 
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able warning of any 
projected action of the 
secret service. They im- 
mediately proceeded to 
get back to business. 
The buried material was 
returned to Kendig’s 
warehouse, and at the 
same time the agents in 
Philadelphia, who had 
closely shadowed Tay- 
lor and Bredell all this 
time, noticed signs of 
renewed activity about 
the Filbert Street place. 

More months elapsed 
while the weaving of the 
weft of evidence went 
on. At length the time 
was deemed ripe for ar- 
rests. At noon of April 
18, 1899, Taylor and 
Bredell were quietly cap- 
tured in their shop, and 
all their counterfeiting 
material was secured. 
They were secluded in 
the place, under guard, 
until the next day. At 
two o’clock the follow- 
ing morning, Chie f 
Wilkie and Operative 
3urns entered Kendig’s 
warehouse with a_ key 
that had been obtained 
from the engravers. A 
large stock of forged 
revenue - stamps was 
found. At about seven 
o'clock, James Burns, 
ex-prize-fighter and 
handy man to Jacobs 
and Kendig, came to 
open up the place, and 
was gathered in by the 
waiting detectives. An 
hour later Kendig ar- 
rived, and met with a 
similar reception. 

A visit was then made 
to Jacobs’ factory, and 
he was found in the office. A search 
of the safe revealed the test-notes that 
had been printed from the hundred- 
dollar plate. There was an abundance 
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In a lonely spot the contents of the wagon was buried. 


of counterfeit revenue-stamps about the 
place. In fact, each of the original 
conspirators was, in police parlance, 
“caught with the goods on him.” 
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Returning to Philadelphia with his 
prisoners, Chief Wilkie caused the ar- 
rest of Newitt later in the same day, 
and the public got its first intimation 
of this sensational case. 

Thus far suspicion had not fallen 
upon Ellery Ingham. He had avoided 
all dealings with the officers of the law, 
and Newitt had assured MacManus 
that his partner was entirely ignorant 
of the affair. It remained for Jacobs 
to put a different aspect on the matter. 
In the course of conversation with the 
secret-service men, it became evident to 
Jacobs that the attorneys had given him 
“the double-cross,” as he expressed it. 
They had declared to him that James 
M. Beck, the United States district at- 
torney and others besides MacManus 
had been “fixed,” and that’ their total 
outlay in “keeping the lid on” was 
$3,500 a month, seven times the actual 
expenditure. When Jacobs learned of 
this gross violation of the code of honor 
among thieves, he was moved by virtu- 
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“Tf that will do you any good, you’re welcome to it.” 


ous indignation to give Ingham away, 
and the arrest of the lawyer followed. 

The trials extended over a period of 
more than two years. The original in- 
dictments covered the eight men whose 
names have been mentioned in this nar- 
rative, but the proceedings attending 
their conviction involved five others, 
previously innocent, and occasioned 
several sensational incidents. The evi- 
dence against the five principals was 
overwhelming. Downey admitted his 
guilt, or indiscretion. But the verdicts 
against Ingham and Newitt were not 
secured without difficulty. Two at- 
tempts to bribe members of the juries 
that sat on the case were discovered, 
and the offenders were convicted and 
imprisoned. 

This story would not be complete 
without a brief recital of the wonderful 
feat performed by Taylor and Bredell 
while confined in Moyamensing prison. 

More than a year after the arrest of 
the counterfeiters, Chief Wilkie learned 
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that a new bogus twenty-dollar note 
was circulating in Philadelphia. Secret 
service operatives soon traced some of 
the counterfeits to a man named Hayes, 
and to Harry Taylor, a brother of 
Arthur, from whom the prisoners de- 
clared the notes had been received. 

Arthur Taylor accounted for them 
by saying that the Hendrick head- 
plate from which they were made had 
been held out when the rest of the out- 
fit was turned over. Chief Wilkie was 
inclined to accept this explanation, un- 
til inquiry at the treasury developed the 
fact that the note from which the plate 
had been engraved was not issued until 
after the arrest of the counterfeiters. 
Confronted with this contradiction, 
Taylor and Bredell made a statement 
that fairly astounded the chief. 

They declared that they had made 
the plate and printed the bills in their 
cell at Moyamensing, and that without 
any aid or collusion on the part of any 
prison official. Superintendent Mother- 
well and the members of the board 


- scouted the story as incredible, protest- 


ing the utter impossibility of the prison- 
ers having accomplished what they 
claimed. Taylor and Bredell, however, 
fully satisfied the chief that they had 
told him the exact truth, and the evi- 
dence adduced at the subsequent trials 
corroborated their statements-in every 
particular. 

After the conviction of Taylor and 
Bredell in the original case, sentence 
had been suspended pending their ap- 
pearance as witnesses against Ingham 
and Newitt. Meanwhile they were 
confined in one cell at Moyamensing, 
and accorded the same treatment as 
prisoners awaiting trial. Friends were 
allowed to visit them, and to bring in 
food, clothing, etc. These conditions 
continued for nearly two years. 

In the meanwhile, one of their at- 
torneys conceived the idea that had 
they contrived to save a complete plate 
from the seizure of the secret-service 
men, he might be able to negotiate a 


reduction of sentence with the district 
attorney in consideration of its surren- 
der. He put the matter to his clients, 
but was disappointed to learn that they 
had given up everything in the form of 
counterfeiting material. However, he 
urged them to think it over, and the 
result was their determination to make 
the required plate in prison. Relatives 
of the prisoners—the mother of one and 
the sister of the other—smuggled the 
necessary material into them by de- 
grees. In this way they secured steel 
for the plate, tools, ink, chemicals, a 
miniature hand-press in sections, a 
lamp, supplies of oil from time to time, 
several yards of black cloth, and nu- 
merous other articles. 

At night the barred door of the cell 
was covered with a solid wooden one, 
having a small aperture through which 


the warder on duty could look in. Car-’ 


rying an imaginary line from the peep- 
hole to the opposite wall, the prisoners 
discovered that there was a space in the 
angle of the wall which fell outside of 
the field of vision. Night after night 
for four months they worked in this 
corner, a shield of black cloth shutting 
off the light of their lamp. They 
seemed to have discovered a means of 
bleaching an entire note by this time, 
for, when the plate was at length fin- 
ished, they printed upon genuine one- 
dollar bills without splitting them. 

One hundred and fifty twenty-dollar 
counterfeits were printed, and then the 
material was all sent out of the jail in 
the same manner as it had been brought 
in. 


extend the prosecution to the women 
involved, and promised them immunity 
from punishment on condition of con- 
fession. Each recited the part she had 
taken in the affair, and Taylor’s mother 
drew a diagram of the spot at the foot 
of her husband’s grave where she had 
buried the plate. Chief Wilkie went out 
to Fernwood Cemetery with a hand- 
trowel and recovered it. 


The government had no desire to- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
A. G. LEARNED 


UST as I had come to the conclusion 
that the capacity for real caring 
was not in me, -Harry Townsend 

“entered my life’—as the lady novelist 
phrases it. 

He entered it at the Mortimers’ 
house-party, where sixteen people were 
invited for ten days in order to kill. 
The men were all “guns,” and the 
women were—well, just women, with 
the exception of Mrs. Ayers and Flossie 
Page, who made great show with their 
suéde-and-leather shooting costumes. 
They reckoned themselves as “guns”; 
therefore, of course, they were not 
women—anyhow, from my point of 
view! 

Now, though I liked Harry Town- 
send’s cold eyes, moody profile, sleek 
head, and general air of restrained hos- 
tility toward mankind, I wasn’t in the 
least sure that I was really keen when 
I made the following absurd remark to 
Helen Prentice. 

We were leaning over the first floor 
banisters regarding the “guns” gath- 
ered in the great square hall below, 
who were making final preparations, 
jests, bets, and remarks before starting 
for the day’s sport—and J was watch- 
ing Harry Townsend, who was stand- 
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ing almost immediately beneath our 
point of observation, and carrying on 
a careless argument with Albert Cross 
(a person with a small waist, well-ar- 
ranged features, and no morals). 

“That’s a man I’d love to be in love 
with!” I ejaculated, with a foolish 
spontaneity of which a young woman 
who has seen more than four seasons 
should not be guilty. 

Helen laughed unpleasantly, while 
her glance followed my own, and, as 
she craned her neck farther forward, 
she looked more of a ladylike giraffe 
than usual. 

At this point both Albert Cross and 
The Man I was thinking about looked 
up, and as a pair of gray, bored eyes 
met my own they lighted up as though 
an electric switch had been turned on. 

Without the least alarming shadow 
of a doubt he hadn’t heard a word I 
said, but it was just the magnetic in- 

















fluence of thought drawing thought 
that caused him to elevate his glance 
just at that moment. 

Then Albert Cross smiled enough to 
reveal the unnecessary gold filling in 
a side tooth, waved what he meant to 
be a picturesque salute, and they all 
went off. 

But that one look from The Man I 
could love stayed with me, just as a 
similar optical encounter across the 
dinner-table had done last night. Gray 
eyes can be very holding! 

The rest of the day I spent in avoid- 
ing my own sex, and when the men re- 
turned, and Harry Townsend left the 
“come-here” smiles of a millionaire’s 
relict in order to heed my babblings, 
I felt a sensation of rapturous content 
that was new. 

For an hour we went on talking, and 
later, when dinner was over and most 
of the others were “bridge-ing,” we 
picked up the threads a good deal far- 
ther on than where we had dropped 
them. 

This way of things continued for 
nearly a week, and one night, when 
people and chance had divided us dur- 
ing the evening, I found a small note 
slipped under my door. 


What of an early morning walk and oxy- 
gen at eight-thirty? (it said in a satisfactorily 
indistinct handwriting). If so—do. I shall 
be in the hall at eight-twenty-five, wondering 
how far the matutinal energy of woman is 
possible. Do! | 2 es 


I liked the little letter in the same 
way I liked the middle-height man. 

It was stimulating—urgent enough 
to appease feminine self-esteem, and 
yet careless enough to create keenness. 

We women are artistic puzzles. If 
a man doesn’t show that we enthrall 
and enchain and enchant him, we posi- 
tively loathe the monster, and if he 
shows it too much we begin to wonder 
if we do care about him, after all. And 
if—but there, it’s just a matter of the 
el man doing what he thinks he’ll 
do 

Let the wrong man make, or refrain 
from making, a million efforts, and we 
are merely “tired”; but let the right 
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man do anything—from wearing a soft 
golf collar to murdering his aunt, and 
it’s just, just, just what it ought to be! 

But I wasn’t quite sure that Harry 
Townsend was this waited-for “right 
man” until the next morning, when we 
met in the hall at eight-thirty (being 
late was never one of my wiles), and 
made for the heights, where surely 
Aurora must have placed her throne. 

There was that perfect haze which 
only very young autumn can give, 
when the dews grow heavier and the 
sun makes fervent efforts to retain its 
full power—like a warrior who wants 
to fight all the harder when he feels 
his strength less keen. And in the dis- 
tance, hills, which seemed to mark the 
limit of the world, as though we were 
alone and safe from the interruption 
of other people who might exist in 
other planes. 

They say that morning is not the 
time for passion and romance, and that 
moonlight, shaded  candle-light, or 
electric light, with all the artistically 
artificial environments which come 
with the evening, are best for the fos- 
tering of love’s dream, which is not 
always young. 

As a general rule, this may be right, 
but when people do love in the early, 
sweet morning, oh! how far more glo- 
rious it is! 

All the mysteries of nature, the ma- 
ting of flowers and of birds seem ex- 
plained, and their joy mingles with the 
rapture of human passion—a passion 
that is rarefied by the perfect purity of 
the morning. 

Yes, love in the morning just once 
before your time for loving is over! 
The experience is worth all the after- 
math of memories that may be pain! 

But though there was rapture for us 
in the dew and the mists—rapture that 
reached the far hills—there was no 
verbal confession that morning. 

It was as though we wanted to delay 
the great moment, after which no other 
moment could be quite the same; so 
when we returned to breakfast we were 
only lovers in our own hearts—not as 
far as conventional observances go. 
But all day I seemed to feel what 
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would be. I mentally rehearsed the 
first firing of those chill, gray eyes, the 
first pressure of that rigid, tightly 
closed mouth, and the first softening 
of that cool, almost toneless voice. I 
felt it—I knew what it would be, and 
in gladness I waited! 

Directly dinner was over somebody 
challenged Harry—I thought of him 
as “Harry!”—to play Albert Cross a 
hundred up at billiards, giving him 





“It was only the memory of a re- 
mark that struck me,’’ answered the 
Honorable Archibald Prentice’s giraffe 
daughter. 

“Oh—h—h ?” 

“Yes, I was thinking how when I 
told him” (jerking the giraffelike head 
in the direction of the billiard-table), 
“that you said he was ‘a man you'd love 
to be in love with, he made a reply 
that he hasn’t played up to entirely. He 








I watched the game with that absurd interest a woman always feels in the simplest doings of THE man. 


twenty-five, so most of the party, in- 
cluding Helen Prentice and myself, 
strolled in to look at the match. 

I watched the game with that absurd 
interest a woman always feels in the 
simplest doings of the man, and as 
Harry finished a nice clean _ thirty 
break, I caught Helen’s eye fixed on 
me with amusement in its ineffective 
depths. 

“You look as if you wanted to smile. 
Please do so—don’t mind me!” I said. 


said: ‘Then I must give the fair one a 
treat, and do my best to inspire the ten- 
der passion she yearns to lavish. Ha! 
ha! I told him that “ 

But the rest of that awful sentence 
remained unborn, because at that mo- 
ment our hostess swished and crackled 
up (Nelly Vandewater Browne is so 
fond of glacé) to make some idiotic 
observation about new moons and tem- 
peraments—an observation which, how- 
ever, I managed to escape by sliding 
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round the heavy green plush curtains 
and leaving the room. 

What I did, or where I went, I hard- 
ly know. My only recollection is that 
I found myself out in the grounds 
raging up and down in the moonlight 
like a maddened animal. 

She had told him! She had told 
him, and that’s why he had done it 
all! 

The looks, the talks, the walks, the 
beautiful replete silences, the—the 
everything were only part of his meth- 
od for “in- 
spiring the 
tender pa s- 
sion I yearned 
to lavish!” 

He was 
having fun— 
fun at my ex- 
pense !—or, if 
it wasn’t fun, 
it was kind- 
ness of heart; 
which was 
worse— much 
worse! 

Heavens! 
how _ should 
I bear it! I 
couldn’t bear 
it unless he 
gave me the 
chance of 
showing 
him. that 2 
wouldn’t 
“love to be in 
love with 
him’”—that I didn’t want him, and that 
there was no place whatever for him in 
my heart! 

This would be the only way that— 
ah! a definite footstep !—coming nearer 
—a touch on my arm—a voice! 

Gott sei Dank!—my moment had 
come! I could see it in his eyes, which, 
instead of being chill, were alive—alive 
with the fires of ridicule, or pity? 

“TI felt you were here, and I had to 
come after you,” was his greeting. 

“Did you? I wonder why that was!” 

“T don’t wonder—I know. I came 
to ask you to marry me, because I can’t 





I couldn’t pretend or hesitate when, at last, I was so very glad 
and thankful. 


let another night pass without knowing 
wh—what the rest of life is going to 
be. Evelyn, of course you know all I 
feel—a woman always knows, and, 
dear—dear, what is it to be?” 

Oh! how well he did it!—how well 
and artistically! 

“Tt is to be ‘No,’” I answered, in 
beautiful, strident English; making our 
hideous language sound gloriously 
harsh. “It is to be No—No, Mr. 
Townsend, b—b—because I care for 
some one else!” 

This was a 
lovely lie, and 
I gloried in 
it. 

“1. seexs 
was his only 
reply. “I see 
I have made 
a mistake. I 
am sorry!” 

That was 
all, and a mo- 
ment later I 
was_ alone, 
feeling, 
of course, 
most pleased 
with the in- 
terview, the 
opportu- 
nity that had 
been given 
me, and the 
way I had 
made use of 
it!—and as 
for sitting 
down in the summer-house and crying 
as I cried when I was a little girl be- 
reft of a kitten I yearned to possess— 
why, nothing would induce me to do 
it! 

I was glad—glad, and I would run 
back to the house and go to my own 
room and think how pleased I was! 

I hurried in, and in the corridor met 
Helen Prentice. 

“IT say,” she said, looking down at 
me from her giraffelike eminence, “I 
hope you didn’t mind my telling. Albert 
Cross what you said—it just occurred 
to me you looked blue about it.” 
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“Albert Cross? What ?—who?— 
how?” I gasped. 

“Why, about my repeating your re- 
mark that he was ‘the kind of man 
you'd love to love.’ I didn’t mean any 
harm, it was only an impulse, and it 
doesn’t matter, as evidently he wasn’t 
a bit interested!” 

To this day I don’t think Helen ever 
knows why Evelyn Alston, most unde- 
monstrative of young women, leaped 
up, threw two arms round her giraffe 
neck, and kissed the face that finished 
it off! 

I just kissed her because I couldn’t 
help it, and because I adored her for 
having misunderstood. 

So it was neither pity nor fun, and, 
being neither, it must be—Oh! dear joy 
of living, what must it be? 

That night I wrote a rather silly, ex- 
planatory note, and delighted my maid 
by instructing her to slip it under a 
young man’s door. Hitherto she had 
found me considerate though tame; but 
now at last she began to have hopes of 
cheerier times. 

Perhaps it would have been more 
dignified and more credit to mama’s up- 
bringing if I hadn’t written; but when 
so many women grow hideous just for 
the need of happiness, I couldn’t risk 


not grasping mine before that awful 
“too-late” time came round. 

And in the morning we met again. 
It was another young September day, 
and—well, it was the first real morning 
of my life! 

He held out his arms to me, so, with- 
out any pretense of hesitation, I went 
into them, and rested there. 

I couldn’t pretend or hesitate when, 
at last, I was so very glad and thank- 
ful. 

I had found The Man I loved, and, 
thank the dear God who wills such 
beautiful things, the Man loved me! 

There was no question of incomes, 
or age, or suitability—it was just the 
primeval selection of two human beings 
who were necessary to each other. 

We were necessary then, we are nec- 
essary now, and I believe that when 
the end comes, we shall be so necessary 
that the angels who have understood 
romance on earth will be kind, and not 
keep us long apart! 

And thus ends the little stories of 
my lovers—at least, did I ever have 
any others? Oh, surely not! = It 
couldn’t have been. 

It seems to me that always it was 
only Harry! But, of course, I may— 
yes, I may have been mistaken! 


CA. 


Boat Song 


WE have rowed hard ’gainst the tide 
When land was undescried, 
Now ship the oar, and glide 


With the wave, 


Too soon lest we should reach 
The unfamiliar beach, 

And parting each from each, 
Find the one boon denied 


That we crave. 


The one thing we demand 
Out of this unknown land, 
Before clear grows the strand, 


The clouds lift, 


In faith let us implore—— 
See one form on the shore, 
The burning hope restore! 
So be it—rest your hand. 


Let us drift. 


May KENDALL. 
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On the Golden Rule 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


3 Golden Rule is a queer sort of proposition. 
: There was a man out in Toledo named Jones, 

and he actually lived by the Golden Rule—he 
did unto others as he would that they should do 
unto him. 

What was the result? What was the inevitable 
result? 

Why, people said he was crazy. 

That is, some people said so; others said he was 
up to some game. 

And he was simply following that rule that the 
sanest man who ever lived gave us as a means of 
attaining happiness in this world and the next. 

Nineteen hundred years of preaching of that kindly 
doctrine, and they call “Golden Rule” Jones either 
crazy or knavish. 

This is a queer world. 

But I want to tell you that every one did not think 
Jones crazy. Some of the men whom he benefited 
thought it the most natural thing in the world that he 
should do unto them as he would have them do unto 
him, and they passed the good word along that he 
was giving people ‘“‘a square deal,” and I would not 
be a bit surprised if the United States, in 2006, would 
be a better place just because that ‘eccentric’ fel- 
low Jones lived here in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century and followed the teaching of a man 
who taught nineteen hundred years ago and who still 
has influence. 

There are some people who hate to be Christians, 
and probably if any one asked you and me point- 
blank if we were Christians, the answer in each case 
would either be a hesitating affirmative or a shame- 
faced negative or a hesitating negative or a shame- 
faced affirmative. 

But there are men who aren't good “Christians” 
who try to follow the Golden Rule. 
















































I dare say there are men who swear and drink 
and do most of the things that most of us do who 
yet try to follow the dictates of the Golden Rule— 
sometimes. 

They are not Christians, and vet they are friendly 
to Christ and His teachings. 

A hundred years ago there were a good many 
philosophers who ridiculed Christ and tried to set 
Him aside as an impossible person, but the world has 
grown kindlier and broader as it has grown older, 
and now we have absolute infidels who say boldly 
that Christ was perhaps the best man who ever lived. 

Some of us use Christ’s name to swear by—those 
of us.who do not consider swearing bad form—and 
yet even we who do that would not stand for any 
besmirching of Christ as a man and as a brother to 
men. Why is that? Is it because at the back of our 
brains we Americans have a good deal of rever- 
ence ? 

Foreigners say that we hold nothing sacred ex- 
cepting the Almighty Dollar; but look here: What 
would happen if a man came out on the vaudeville 
stage and began to make fun of Abraham Lincoln ?— 
I don’t care whether the vaudeville show was in 
3oston or Galveston or San Francisco or St. Louis 
or Chicago or Washington or in a Western mining- 
town on the new boom—there’s just one thing would 
happen every time: that man would be hissed off the 
stage, and like as not, if he were playing a circuit, 
he’d be short-circuited at once by the manager. 

Well, if we have that sort of feeling for a man 
who died over forty years ago and who was never 
seen by millions of the men who love and venerate 
him in this country to-day, we have that feeling by 
virtue of something that he did and stood for. 

And he stood for the Golden Rule. 

He wasn’t much on churchgoing or psalm-singing, 
although some very good men have gone to church 
and have sung psalms—if they had the voice (and 
sometimes they have sung without the voice—I know, 
for I’ve sat behind ’em)—but he did have the highest 
















reverence for the man who first enunciated the Golden 
Rule, and he tried to steer himself and the country 
by the laws laid down in it. 

We're a nation of money-grubbers—any one on the 
other side of the water will tell you so, even those 
who have never been here, and they ought to know— 
but our national idols are not Rockefeller or Carnegie 
or Harriman, but Lincoln and Grant and Washington 
—and not one of the latter trio could have signed his 
check for a hundred thousand dollars at any stage of 
the game. 

What does that prove? It proves that there is some 
sort of shamefaced idealism about us Americans, 
after all. 

And it’s a strange thing that not only Lincoln, but 
Grant and Washington, did quite a little Golden Rule 
business. 

When General Grant, in his tour of the world, was 
traveling in Japan, he visited the sacred bridge of 
Nikko. No one ever crosses. this bridge but the 
mikado himself; but General Grant was the great 
representative of a great and friendly people, and the 
mikado paid him the unheard-of compliment of open- 
ing the bridge to him. 

What did General Grant do? 

He thanked the mikado for his kindliness of feel- > 
ing, but, with a tact that one would not have looked 
for in a soldier, he did not step on the bridge. 

What rule did he obey? 

Infant class, please stand up and say in unison: 

“Goldun Rule!” 

Very good. You may sit down. 

And it seems to me that there were traces of the 
Golden Rule in his treatment of another Golden Rule 
man, General Robert E. Lee, at Appomattox. That 
was a heart-stirring incident in American history. 

And General Lee also was very much of a Golden 
Rule man. It may be a mere coincidence, but the 
South worships General Lee and not the greatest 
Southern millionaire. 

Really, there is something in this Golden Rule. 
A good place to see what it is not is the Brooklyn 
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Bridge at the rush-hour. They say that every Amer- 
ican is a ruler, but there are few Golden Rulers at 
the bridge. One reason is that most of them are 
temporarily either insane, or else wild beasts, and 
you can’t look for the Golden Rule in either insane 
people or wild beasts. 

This would seem to prove that Golden Rule Jones 
was not as insane as some of his detractors thought. 

It’s the queerest thing what odd specimens of hu- 
manity sometimes practise the Golden Rule. You all 
know the story of the drunken man who went into 
the Iroquois Theater, in Chicago, three vears ago, and 
annoyed a woman and her little girl to such an extent 
that she was on the point of having him put out of 
the theater. 

But, without knowing it, a world-renowned drama, 
in which she and he and the little girl and hundreds 
of others were to take part, was just on the point of 
being enacted before her eyes. As far as’ she was 
concerned, she was first old woman, the drunken man 
was hero, and the child was the heroine. 

The frightful flames burst into that theater, and 
men and women became beasts and trampled each 
other in a rush to escape from the fiery tomb. Then 
the man became sobered enough to remember the 
Golden Rule, and, catching up the little girl, he made 
his way to the street with her and she was restored to 
her mother on the sidewalk. 

Why, there’s not one of us who hasn’t obeyed the 
rule at one time or another, and there’s not one of 
us who doesn’t hold the late John Hay in the highest 
respect because he was the first Golden Rule diplomat 
—and a highly successful one. 

Some people call Golden Rule Jones crazy, but the 
most of us believe that he had a rule that is a safe 
guide for conduct. And the beauty of it for most of 
us—for you and me especially, dear reader—is that 
when we find it interfering with our chances of suc- 
cess we forget it—we cut it out. 

The millennium is on its way here, and it will ar- 
rive when we all remember the little fifteen-word rule 
and apply it every time. 
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” said Miss Wence admiringly. 
“Te jes’ takes ten year right offen 
you.” The little milliner had a_ bird- 
like way of turning her head, and a 
smile that had acquired, through years 
of professional practise, a suggestion 
of respectful admiration. She handed 
her customer a small hand-glass to as- 
sist in getting a side and back view of 
the frivolous creation perched on an 
unsuitable head. 

Mrs. Eaton twisted her head this way 
and that. “I allers did like blue,” she 
said. 

Miss Wence caught the note in her 
voice, and pressed the sale. 

“Oh, blue’s your color,” she said. “I 
ain't one that likes to sell hats jes’ to 
sell ‘em. I like ’em to become. I 
dunno’s I ever see you look so good.” 
Her smile spread a little, daring to de- 
velop open approval. 

Mrs. Eaton lifted the hat from her 
head and held it in her hands. “I dun- 
no what Hiram ’ud say to it,” she fal- 
tered. She knew too well. 

“Why, Mis’ Eaton,” ejaculated Miss 
Wence, in well-simulated surprise, “of 
course he’ll be glad to see you look.so 
good. Squire Eaton ain’t one to objec’ 
to the price. He’s sech a good man.” 

“Yes,” said the squire’s wife, “Hi- 
ram’s a good man. No one ain’t ever 
said he wa’n't.” 

She stroked the bliie feather with 


ie the mos’ settin’-up thing I ever 
see 
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tender fingers—worn fingers, pricked 
by needles, stained by vegetables, shriv- 
eled by much water. Her little head 
stood out clearly against Miss Wence’s 
one window, the light falling from be- 
hind, making the profile in evidence. A 
gentle profile it was, with lips curiously 
at variance with the eye and cheek. 


“Pepper and salt” was her _hair,- 


brushed tightly back into a_ braided 
knot, fastened by two hairpins that had 
occupied the same places for twenty 
years. Hiram had not liked her curls 
when they were married. He thought 
it was tidier and more modest to fasten 
the hair back smoothly. 

The milliner’s cat came from the 
back of the shop and rubbed herself, 
purring, against the visitor’s skirts. 
Outside, the children were going by 
from school; some of them had their 
hands filled with pussy-wilows. A pair 
of bluebirds chattered in a tree near- 
by, and a boy stopped to spin his top 
on a flat stone. 

Mrs. Eaton looked from the whirling 
top to the bare-limbed tree so full of 
promise that the birds chose it to sing 
in, and the wine of youth came into her 
veins, a rush of spring that made her 
winter garments seem all dingy and 
sad like the sparrows when the robins 
and orioles have come. She laid the 
hat on the long table that served as a 
counter. 


“T’ll take it,” she said. “You kin 
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jes’ do it up an’ I'll carry it along o’ 
me.” 

Miss Wence blinked a little. She 
had decided, in her mind, upon a mod- 
est, dark-gray bonnet, which she firmly 
intended selling when the moment of 
temptation had passed, and her cus- 
tomer should drop from the unwonted 
flight that had fastened her attention 
upon the blue feather—so valiantly 
blue. She quickly recovered her pro- 


“T’ll take it,” she said. 


fessional manner. “It’s dretful be- 
comin’,” she pronounced assuringly. 
“Yes,” agreed the squire’s wife, with 
a little thrill of girlish vanity, “I dunno 
why I shouldn’t hev’ somethin’ becom- 
in’ onct in a while. I was kind of a 
pretty gell.” She looked back into the 


mirror, as though for her lost youth. 
She drove home sustained by the sin- 

gular strength that self-assertion so 

often delivers. 


It was so long since 
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she had undertaken to have her own 
way about anything that she was ex- 
cited. Why shouldn’t she wear a blue 
feather? She struck Dolly sharply with 
the whip, and Dolly started as though 
a strange hand had been laid on the 
reins. 

When she turned the curve in the 
road where she cguld see the farm a 
new disturbance arose in her heart. 
Would Hiram be there? She knew 
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“You kin jes’ do it up an’ I'll carry it aiong o’ me.” 


how pleasant he would be if he saw her 
coming; how he would take her bun- 
dles from her and carry them into the 
house, and lead Dolly to the barn and 
unharness. She passed the scrupulous- 
ly unused front door and turned to 
the side of the house, where Dolly 
stopped without suggestion from the 
driver. 

Hiram was not there. She took the 
key from the nail where it hung con- 
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fidingly and carried her bundles into 
the house. She opened the box and 
tried on her blue hat before the little 
mirror that hung over the kitchen sink. 
How pretty it was! Was it foolish ?— 
and vain? It surely wasn’t wicked. It 
was becoming. Her color came and 
went. She put it away carefully. 

She led Dolly to the barn and un- 
harnessed. She didn’t often do that. 
Hiram didn’t believe in “wimmin folks” 
doing sech things. Hiram was a good 
man. “Nobody ain’t sayin’ he ain't,” 
she said to herself, as she hung the 
head-stall on its accustomed nail. “No, 
he'll want to know why I done it,” she 
mused; “an’ I dunno’s I kin tell. I jes’ 
kind o’ thought I would.” 

She changed her dress and bustled 
about the kitchen getting supper. 

Hiram came in and washed his 
hands at the kitchen sink. ‘What did 


you unharness fer?” he asked. “Why 
: ’ . ss) 

didn’t you wait tell I come in? 
“T dunno,” she answered. “I jes’ 


kind o’ thought I would.” 

“Git all you wanted to the Corners?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “I got all I wanted. 
I ain't so sure I ain’t got mor’n I 
want,” she added mentally. She was 
uneasy. 

The blue feather waved itself before 
her eyes. She tried to forget it, but it 
seemed to lift the cover of its prison- 
box and crawl out at her. She looked 
at her husband’s face as he sat across 
the table—a kind old face, with a very 
firm mouth. She knew that mouth. 
Her own had developed lines of self- 
control in dealing with it. 

She dreamed that night that the blue 
feather came and climbed on the bed 
like a snake and waved itself at her 
accusingly from the foot-board. She 
dreamed that Hiram lifted the cover 
from dish after dish, as they sat at the 
table, and found a blue feather in each 
one. 

Hiram did his Sunday chores quick- 
ly. No unnecessary work was done at 
the farm on Sunday. When the ani- 
mals were cared for he came into the 
kitchen. 

“Come, mother,’ 


> he said, “you're 
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spendin’ too much time here. You bet- 
ter hurry, or we'll be late fer service.” 

She was well trained. She dropped 
her half-finished task and followed him 
up-stairs. She dressed in desperate 
haste, but her hands refused to do her 
bidding; they trembled, and everything 
went wrong. Hiram called to her, and 
at last she pinned on her blue hat de- 
fiantly, and half-ran down-stairs to the 
side door, where he waited with Dolly. 
He did not look at her. He had a way 
of not looking at people. He only told 
them what to do in few words. He 
spoke to her once or twice on the way 
to church, and she answered him brief- 
ly. Twenty years they had lived this 
way. They understood. 

“Fer the lan’s sakes! Will you look 
at Mis’ Eaton’s bunnit!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Winterbourne from the church 
steps, as they approached. 

“She got it to Miss Wence’s yes- 
tidy,” explained Mrs. Pearsall. “ ’Twas 
four dollars an’ a half. Ain’t it redick’- 
lus? Miss Wence says she mos’ had a 
fit when she found she was reely goin’ 
to take it. Like’s not the squire ain't 
see it yet.” 

The squire saw it as his wife paused 
to speak with some friends before en- 
tering the building. He had turned 
Dolly toward the long, low sheds, 
where the patient beasts kept Sabbath, 
and he looked back, because he didn’t 
approve of visiting on the Lord’s day. 
His eyes widened, and then grew nar- 
His mouth trembled, and then 


row. 
grew firm. He was grieved, and then 
determined. Nobody ever said he 


wasn’t a good man. 

He walked into church gravely and 
sat beside his wife, who had not waited 
for him. He passed the plate, as usual. 
He found the places for her in the 
hymn-book, a most unusual courtesy at 
the Corners. He walked out gravely. 
He disapproved of lingering in the 
aisles, as was the custom of some of his 
neighbors. On the church steps he 
waited. His wife was behind him, lis- 
tening to Mrs. Winterbourne’s account 
of the baby’s last attack of croup, and 
replying nervously, because she knew 
her husband felt these things ought not 
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“Lucindy,” he made answer, “I ain’t a-goin’ to leave these here steps till that there thing comes offen your head.” 


to be spoken of in the sanctuary. Mrs. 
Winterbourne chattered glibly, and kept 
one eye speculatively on the blue hat. 
Mrs. Eaton tried to smile without ma- 
king any other reply to several ques- 
tions. She was accustomed to yielding 
absolutely to her husband. He de- 
manded it. On the church steps he 
waited for her. 

“Lucindy,” he said, ‘‘take that there 
wing o’ Satan offen your head. Take 
it off,’ he repeated, as she hesitated. 
“Tt’s worldly. It’s friv’lus. It’s a in- 
sult to the house o’ the Lord. An’ you 
a Methodist! It’s onbecomin’ to your 
years an’ your perfeshions.” 

The people who came from the serv- 
ice waited to see what she would do. 
She caught the glances they exchanged. 
She had seen these looks before when 
Hiram grew high-handed. She hesi- 
tated, and he spoke again. 

“Lucindy,” he said, “take it off an’ 
cast it from you. Say, ‘Git thee behint 
me, Satan.’ ” 


Then her hardened. 


gentle face 


Some of the lines he had taught her 


deepened there. Her little mouth set 
itself tight. “I’m goin’ home, Hiram,” 
she said. “Is Dolly ready?” 

“Lucindy,” he made answer, “I ain’t 
a-goin’ to leave these here steps till that 
there thing comes offen your head.” 

She looked at him steadily a minute, 
and the people waited. Then she 
turned from him quietly and walked 
down the steps toward home. It wasn’t 
too far to walk. They usually drove 
on Sunday out of respect for their best 
clothes, which were cared for almost as 
reverently as the day was, year by year. 

She was a small woman, but her 
form took dignity that approached 
height as she went her way. One by 
one, in groups, by twos and threes, the 
congregation left him, turning as they 
went to look back at the solitary figure 
standing on the church steps. The 
children came to look at him during 
afternoon, and, when the young people 
gathered for their early prayer-meet- 
ing, they found him sitting quietly 
watching the gray west where the sun 
had just gone down. 
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Lucinda came to service early. The 
congregation was large and prompt 
that night. She carried a basket on her 
arm. 

“T brung you somethin’ to eat,” she 
said. “Goin’ in to service?” 

“IT hev said, Lucindy,” he replied, 
“that I ain’t goin’ to leave these here 
steps ontil I see that there hat come 
offen your head.” 

Lucinda looked up at the stars. 
“Well,” she said, “I'll bring you a 
blanket from the shed. It’s goin’ to be 
a warm night. I’ll take Dolly home, I 
guess. They’s no need o’ leavin’ her 
here, an’ she oughter. be fed.” She set 
the basket down beside him, and went 
into the building. 

After service she went to the long, 
low sheds where Dolly waited, and 
climbed into the buggy when she had 
led the horse out a little. The only 
other time she had ever done this had 
been when Hiram was sick and couldn’t 
get to meeting. She drove up to the 
church steps and gave Hiram Dolly’s 
blanket, offering him the lap-robe, too. 

“You better keep the robe,” he said. 
“You might be cold goin’ home.” 

“Good night, Hiram,” she called, as 
she drove away. 

The next morning the school-chil- 
dren took a circuitous route to the 
house of learning that they might pass 
the house of prayer. Hiram sat on the 
wooden steps with the blanket neatly 
folded beside him. His wife ap- 
proached with a basket. It was Mon- 
day morning, but she wore her Sunday 
hat. 

“T’d ’a’ been earlier,” she apologized, 
“but I had the washin’ to look arter. I 
hope your coffee’s stayed hot.” She 
felt of the Mason jar that lay at one 
side of the basket as she lifted the 


cover. “Did you sleep at all?” she 
asked. 
“Purty good,” said Hiram. She 


stayed for a few minutes. “Anythin’ 
partic’lar you'd like fer dinner?” she 
asked, as she was leaving. 

“You might bile some pork an’ cab- 
bage,” he suggested. 

She nodded the blue feather, acqui- 
escent. “All right,” she said. “Good- 
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by, Hiram.” Hiram stared at her until 
she was out of sight. 

The whole population of Jones Cor- 
ners watched her carry his dinner to 
him. The self-control she had acquired 
during the years she had lived with 
Hiram Eaton had developed into a will 
that surprised her as much as it did any 
one else. She pinned on the blue hat 
determinedly and set out. 

“She'll keep that up ‘till kingdom 
come,” said Lemuel Wilson. ‘When 
them meek folks gits started they’s no 
stoppin’ of *em.” 

“He allers was dretful sot,” re- 
marked Joel Greene. ‘Seems like she’s 
gi’n in jes’ s’ long’s she kin. Them 
slow folks goes awful fast when they 
onct gits started.” 

“He’s a good man,” said Wash Will- 
iams. “They ain’t many men’s as good 
to their wimmin folks ’s he is.” 

“He allers was dretful bossy,” re- 
marked Miss Perkins. 

Toward sunset the blue feather again 
made its way to the church steps. Lu- 
cinda carried a pillow and an umbrella, 
besides her basket. 

“Looks some like rain,” she said, “an’ 
I thought mebby you’d be more com- 
f'table with a piller.” 

She sat by the window all night 
and watched the weather, and prayed 
that it might not rain. 

Morning came slowly—gray, foggy, 
and cold. A slow, discouraging drizzle 
seemed to form in the air and settle 
on things. Sudden gusts of high wind 
brought showers, between which the 
rain almost ceased to fall, and the air 
was heavy and thick. Lucinda hesi- 
tated before going out. She took up 
the blue hat and put it down again. 
Then she lifted it again and looked at 
it. It had grown hateful to her. She 
looked out of the window, and she 
turned back to her mirror. Then she 
picked up the hat and regarded it as 
though she had never seen it before. 

“T’ve gi’n in fer twenty year,” she 
said aloud. The house seemed re- 
proachfully warm and cheerful. Hiram 
was generous and _ good-tempered. 
“Nobody never said he wa’n’t a good 


man,” she told herself again. Then 
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she raised the hat deliberately, and 
pinned it on her head. 

The rain fell faster as she ap- 
proached. Pools of water had formed 
along the way. She saw Hiram sitting 
on the pillow and holding the umbrella 
over his head. She had her own um- 
brella in one hand and a heavy basket 
in the other. 

“He'll ketch his death o’ cold,” she 
told herself miserably. “I wish I could 
git outen it, somehow.” 

A sharp gust of wind bent her um- 
brella, nearly twisting it from her hand. 
She turned, trying to recover herself. 
Her light shawl blew back. Hiram 
sat watching her. 

“Ef I hadn’t ’a’ said so,” he thought, 
“T’d go an’ help ’er. She’s so little.” 
The wind was merciless. 

She put down her basket and took 











both hands to her umbrella. He rose 
quickly and went to her. “She’s so lit- 
tle,” he told himself apologetically. At 
that very minute the wind lifted her 
blue hat and sent it whirling through 
the air. He took the umbrella from 
her. 

“Mos’ blowed you away,” he said, 
“didn’t it?” 

Lucinda looked up at him through 
tears. “Oh, Hiram,” she pleaded, 
“won’t you please come home?” 

The blue hat fell to the earth, alight- 
ing—was it the will of Providence ?— 
in the muddiest place it could find. 
Hiram picked it up. The valiant feath- 
er was drenched and dirty. 

“We'll put it in the basket here,” he 
said. “I don’t want folks should find 
it. Never mind about the breakfast, 
Lucindy. We'll git that home.” 








The Maiden 


HE dreamed of Love in a royal guise 
(The dreams of youth were hers) : 
She dreamed of Love with a prince’s eyes, 
A sword, and golden spurs; 
She blushed o’er being the willing prize i 
To one whom naught deters. 


She looked for Love from the over-sea 
(Her years not yet a score) ; 3 

She thought to glimpse on the distant lea 
The pennon that he bore; 

She knew not—but it was soon to be— - 
That Love lived just next door. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY CH. GRUNWALD 


RS. HIRAM LOOK, lately “Old 
Maid Purkis,” appearing as 
plump, radiant, and roseate as 

a bride in her honeymoon should ap- 
pear—her color assisted by the caloric 
of a cook-stove in June—put her head 
out of the buttery window and in- 
formed the inquiring Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul that Hiram was out behind the 
barn. 

“Married life seems still to be agree- 
in’ with all concerned,” suggested 
Cap’n Sproul quizzically. “Even that 
flour on your nose is becomin’.” 

“Go ‘long, you old rat!” tittered Mrs. 
Look. “Better save all your compli- 
ments for your own wife!” 

“Oh, I tell her sweeter things than 
that,”’ replied the cap’n serenely. And 
with a seaman’s salute, a scrape of his 
foot, and a grin under his beard, he 
went on toward the barn. 

Scotaze gossips were beginning to 
comment, with more or less spite, on 
the sudden friendship between their 
first selectman and Hiram Look, since 
that reformed showman had married 
Miss Purkis, his old love, and settled 
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down on the Purkis farm. Consider- 
ing the fact that the selectman and 
showman had bristled at each other like 
game-cocks the first time they met, 
Scotaze wondered at the sudden effu- 
sion of affection that now kept them 
trotting back and forth from farm to 
farm on almost daily visits. 

Batson Reeves, second selectman of 
Scotaze, understood better than most 
of the others. It was on him as a com- 
mon anvil that the two of them had 
pounded their mutual spite cool. 
Hiram, suddenly reappearing with a 
plug hat and a pet elephant, after 
twenty years of wandering, had won in 
a hand-toss the Old Maid Purkis, 
whose self and whose acres Widower 
Reeves was just ready to annex. And 
Hiram had thereby satisfied the old 
boyhood grudge planted deep in his 
stormy temper when Batson Reeves 
had broken up the early attachment 
between Hiram Look and Amanda 
Purkis. As for First Selectman Sproul, 
hot in his fight with Reeves for official 
supremacy, his league with Hiram, 
after their initial combat to try spurs, 
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was instant and cordial as soon as he 
had understood a few things about the 
showman’s character and purpose. 

“Birds of a feather!” gritted Reeves, 
in his confidence with his intimates. 
“An’ old turkle-back of a sea-capt'in 
runnin’ things in this town ‘fore he’s 
been here two years, jest ‘cause he’s got 
cheek enough and thutty thousand dol- 
lars—and now comes that old gas-bag 
with a plug hat on it, braggin’ of his 
own thutty thousand dollars, and they 
hitch up! Gawd help Scotaze, that’s 
all I say!” 

And yet, had all the spiteful eyes in 
Scotaze peered around the corner of 
the barn on that serene June forenoon, 
they must have softened just a bit at 
sight of the placid peace of it all. 

The big doors were rolled back, and 
Imogene, the ancient elephant whose 
fond attachment to Hiram had pre- 
served her from the auction-block, bent 
her wrinkled front to the soothing sun- 
shine and “weaved” contentedly on her 
slouchy legs. She was watching her 
master with the thorough appreciation 
of one who has understood and loved 


the “sportin’ life.” 
Hiram was in shirt-sleeves and bare- 
headed, his stringy hair combed over 


his bald spot. His long-tailed coat and 
plug hat hung from a wooden peg on 
the side of the barn. In front of him 
was a loose square of burlap, pegged 
to the ground at one edge, its opposite 
edge nailed to the barn, and sloping 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

As Cap’n Sproul rounded the corner 
Hiram had just tossed a rooster in the 
air over the burlap. The bird came 
down flapping its wings; its legs stuck 
out stiffly. When it struck the rude net 
it bounded high, and came down again, 
and continued its grotesque hornpipe 
until it finally lost its spring. 

“T’m only givin’ P. T. Barnum his 
leg-exercise,” said Hiram, recovering 
the rooster and sticking him under one 
arm while he shook hands with his call- 
er. “I don’t expect to ever match him 
again in this God-forsaken country, but 
there’s some comfort in keepin’ him in 
trainin’. Pinch them thighs, cap’n! 
Ain't they the wickin’?” 
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“T sh'd hate, to try to eat ’em,” said 
the cap’n, gingerly poking his stubby 
finger against the rooster’s leg. 

“Eat ’em!” snapped the showman, 
raking the horns of his long mustache 
irritably away from his mouth. “You 
talk like the rest of these farmers 
round here that never heard of a hen 
bein’ good for anything except to lay 
eggs and be et for a Thanksgivin’ 
dinner.” He held the rooster astraddle 
his arm, his broad hand on its back, 
and shook him under the cap’n’s nose. 
“T’ve earnt more’n a thousand dollars 
with P. T.—and that’s a profit in the 
hen business that all the condition pow- 
ders this side of Tophet couldn't 
fetch.” 

“A thousand dollars!” echoed Cap'n 
Sproul, stuffing his pipe. He gazed at 
P. T. with new interest. “He must 
have done some fightin’ in his day.” 

“Fight!” cried the showman. He 
tossed the rooster upon the burlap once 
more. “Fight! Look at that leg ac- 
tion! That’s the best yaller-legged, 
high-station game-cock that ever pecked 
his way out of a shell. I’ve taken all 
comers ‘twixt Hoorah and Hackenny, 
and he ain’t let me down yet. Look at 
them brad-awls of his!” 

“Mebbe all so, but I don’t like hens, 
not for a minit,” growled the first se- 
lectman, squinting sourly through his 
tobacco smoke at the dancing fowl. 

Hiram got a saucer from a shelf in- 
side the barn and set it on the ground. 

“Eat your chopped liver, P. T.,” he 
commanded; “trainin’ is over.” 

He relighted his stub of cigar and 
bent proud gaze on the bird. 

“No, sir,” pursued the cap’n, “I ain’t 
got no use for a hen unless it’s settin’, 
legs up, on a platter, and me with a 
carvin’-knife.” 

“Alays felt that 
Hiram. 

“Not so much as I have sence I’ve 
been tryin’ to start my garden this 
spring. As fur back as the time I was 
gittin’ the seed in, them hens of Wid- 
der Sidene Pike, that lives next farm 
to mine, began their hellishness, with 
that old wart-legged ostrich of a rooster 
of her’n to lead ’em. They'd almost 


way?” inquired 
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“Go ’long, you old rat!” tittered Mrs. Look. 
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peck the seeds out of my hand, and the 
minit I’d turn my back they was over 
into that patch, right foot, left foot, 
kick heel and toe, and swing to pard- 
ners—and you couldn’t see the sun for 
dirt. And at every rake that rooster 
lifts soil enough to fill a stevedore’s 
coal-bucket.” 

“Why don’t you shoot ’em?” advised 
Hiram calmly. 

“Me—the first s’‘lectman of this town 
out poppin’ off a widder’s hens? That 
would be a nice soundin’ case when it 
got into court, wouldn’t it?” 

“Get into court first and sue her,” ad- 
vised the militant Hiram. 

“T donno as I've ever said it to you, 
but I’ve al'ays said it to close friends,” 
stated the cap’n earnestly, “that there 
are only three things on earth I’m 
afraid of, and them are: pneumony, 
bein’ struck by lightnin’, and havin’ a 
land-shark git the law on me. There 
ain’t us’ly no help for ye.” 

He sighed and smoked reflectiveiy. 
Then his face hardened. 

“There’s grown to be more to it 
lately than the hen end. Have you 
heard that sence Bat Reeves got let 
down by she that was Miss Purkis’’-— 
he nodded toward the house—“he has 
been sort of caught on the bounce, as 
ye might say, by the Widder Pike? 
Well, bein’ her clost neighbor, I know 
it’s so. And, furdermore, the widder’s 
told my wife, bein’ so tickled over 
ketchin’ him that she couldn’t hold it to 
herself. Now, for the last week, every 
time that old red-gilled dirt walloper 
has led them hens into my garden, I’ve 
caught Bat Reeves peekin’ around the 
corner of the widder’s house watchin’ 
‘em. If there’s any such thing as a 
man bein’ able to talk human language 
to a rooster, and put sin and Satan into 
him, Reeves is doin’ it. But what’s the 
good of my goin’ and lickin’ him? It’ll 
mean law. That’s what he’s lookin’ for 
—and him with that old gander- 
shanked lawyer for a brother! See 
what they done to you!” 

Hiram’s eyes grew hard, and he mut- 
tered irefully. For cuffing Batson 


Reeves off Miss Purkis’ door-step he 
had paid a fat fine, assessed for the 


. 
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benefit of the assaulted, along with lib- 
eral costs allowed to Squire Alcander 
Reeves. 

“They can’t get any of my money 
that way,” pursued the cap’n. “I’d pay 
suthin’ for the privilege of drawin’ and 
quarterin’ him, but a plain lickin’ ain’t 


much object. <A _ lickin’ does him 
good.” 

“And it’s ready money for that 
skunk,” added the showman. He 


cocked his head to one side to avoid 
his cigar smoke, and stared down on 
P. T. pecking the last scraps of raw 
liver from the saucer. 

“T understand you to say, do I,” re- 
sumed Hiram, “that he is shooing them 
hens—or, at least, condonin’ their com- 
in’ down into your garden ev’ry day?” 

“T run full half a mile jest before 
I came acrost here, chasin’ ’em out,” 
said the cap’n gloomily, “and I'll bet 
they was back in there before I got to 
the first bars on my way over here.” 

P. T., feeling the stimulus of the 
liver, crooked his neck and crowed 
spiritedly. Then he scratched the side 
of his head with one toe, shook himself, 
and squatted down contentedly in the 
sun. 

“In the show business,” said Hiram, 
“when I found a feller with a game 
that I could play better’n him, I was 
al’ays willin’ to play his game.” He 
stuck up his hand with the fingers 
spread like a fan, and began to check 
items. “A gun won’t do, because it’s 
a widder’s hens; a fight won’t do, be- 
cause it’s Bat Reeves: law won’t do, 
because he’s got old heron-legged Al- 
cander right in his family, Now this 
thing is gittin’ onto your sperits, and I 
can see it!” 

“It is heiferin’ me bad,” admitted the 
cap’n. “It ain’t so much the hens-—— 
though Gawd knows I hate a hen bad 
enough—but it’s Bat Reeves standin’ 
up there grinnin’ and watchin’ me play 
tag-you're-it, with Old Scuff-and-kick 
and them female friends of his. For 
a man that’s dreamed of garden-truck 
jest as he wants it, and never had veg’- 
tables enough in twenty~years of slosh- 
in’ round the world on shipboard, it’s 
about the most cussed, aggravatin’ 




















thing I ever got against. And there I 
am! Swear and chase—and northin’ 
comin’ of it!” 

Hiram clenched his cigar more firmly 
in his teeth, leaned over carefully, and 
picked up the recumbent P. T. 

He tucked the rooster under his arm 
and started off. 

“Let’s go ’crost back lots,” he ad- 
vised. “What people don’t see and 
don’t know about won’t hurt ’em, and 
that includes your wife and mine. 

“It won’t be no kind of a hen-fight, 
you understand,” Hiram chatted as 
they walked, “’cause that compost- 
heap scratcher won't last so long as 
old Brown stayed in heaven. For P. T., 
here, it will be jest bristle, shuffle, one, 
two—brad through each eye, and— 
‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!’ All over! But 
it will give you a chance to see some 
of his leg work, and a touch or two of 
his fancy spurrin’—and then you can 
take old Sculch-scratcher by the legs 
and hold him up and inform Bat 
Reeves that he can come and claim 
property. It’s his own game—and 
we're playin’ it! There ain’t any 
chance for law where one_ rooster 
comes over into another rooster’s yard 
and gets done up. Moral: Keep 
roosters in where the lightnin’ won't 
strike *em.” 

When they topped Hickory Hill 
they had a survey of Cap’n Sproul’s 
acres. Here and there on the brown 
mold of his garden behind the big barn 
were scattered yellow and gray specks. 

“There they be, blast ’em to fury!” 
growled the cap’n. 

His eyes then wandered farther, as 
though seeking something familiar, and 
he clutched the showman’s arm as they 
walked along. 

“And there’s Bat Reeves’ gray hoss 
hitched in the widder’s dooryard.” 

“Mebbe he’ll wait and have fricas- 
seed’ rooster for dinner,” suggested 
Hiram grimly. “That’s all his rooster’ll 
be good for in fifteen minutes.” 

“It would be the devil and repeat for 
us if the widder’s rooster should lick— 
and. Bat Reeves standin’ and lookin’ 
on,” suggested the cap’n bodingly. 

Hiram stopped short, looked this 
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faltering faint-heart all over from head 
to heel with withering scorn, and de- 
manded: “Ain't you got sportin’ blood 
enough to know the difference between 
a high-station game-cock and that old 


bow-legged Mormon down _ there 
scratchin’ your garden-seeds ?” 
“Well,” replied the cap’n rather 


surlily, “I ain’t to blame for what I 
don’t know about, and I don’t know 
about hens, and I don’t want to know. 
But I do know that he’s more’n twice 
as big as your rooster, and he’s had 
exercise enough in my garden this 
spring to be more’n twice as strong. 
All is, don’t lay it to me not warnin’ 
you, if you lose your thousand-dollar 
hen!” 

“Don’t you wear your voice out try- 
in’ to tell me about my business in the 
hen-fightin’ line,” snapped the show- 
man, fondly “huggling’” P. T. more 
closely under his arm. “This is where 
size don’t count. It’s skill. There 
won't be enough to it to call it a 
scrap.” 

They made a détour through the 
Sproul orchard to avoid possible ob- 
servation of Louada Murilla, the 
cap’n’s wife, and by so doing showed 
themselves plainly to any one who 
might be looking that way from the 
widow’s premises. This was a part of 
the showman’s plan. He hoped to at- 
tract Reeves’ attention. He did. They 
saw him peering under his palm from 
the shed door, evidently suspecting that 
this combination of his two chief foes 
meant something sinister. He came 
out of the shed and walked down to- 
ward the fence, when he saw them 
headed for the garden. 

“Watchin’ out for evidence in a law 
case, probably,” growled Cap’n Sproul, 
the fear of onshore artfulness ever with 
him. “He’d ruther law it any time than 
have a fair fight, man to man, and 
that’s the kind of a critter I hate.” ~ 

“The widder’s lookin’ out of the 
kitchen winder,’ Hiram announced, 
“and I’m encouraged to think that meb- 
be he’ll want to shine a little as her 
protector, and will come over into the 
garden to save her hen. Then will be 
your time. He’ll be trespassin’, and I'll 
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be your witness. Go ahead and baste 
the stuffin’ out of him!” 

He squatted down at the edge of the 
garden-patch, holding the impatient 
P. T. between his hands. 

“Usually in a reg’lar match I scruffle 
his feathers and 
blow in his eye, 
cap’n, but I won't 
have to do it this 
time. It’s too easy 
a proposition. I’m 
jest tellin’ you 
about it so that if 
you ever git inter- 
ested in fightin’ 
hens after this, 
you'll be thankful 
to me for a pointer 
or two.” 

“T won’t begin 
to take lessons yet 
a while,” the cap'n 
grunted. “It ain't 
in my line.” 

Hiram tossed his 
feathered gladiator 
out upon the gar- 
den mold. 

“S-s-s-s-s! Eat 
him up, boy!” he 
commanded. 

P. T. had his eye 
on the foe, but 
with the true in- 
stinct of sporting 
blood, he would 
take no unfair ad- 
vantage by stealthy 
advance on the 
preoccupied 
peratcher. He 
straddled, shook 
out his glossy ruff, 
and crowed shrilly. 

The other 
rooster  straight- 
ened up from his agricultural labors, 
and stared at this lone intruder on his 
family privacy. He was a tall, rakish- 
looking fowl, whose lack of tail-feath- 
ers and erect carriage made him look 
like a spindle-shanked urchin as he 
towered there among the busy hens. 

In order that there might be no mis- 


\\ 


“T've caught Bat heeces peekin’ round the corner 

of the widder’s house.” he 

ing blazing glance 

“Damn the expense! 
I’m goin’ over there and kill him!” 

“Wait till your rooster kills his, and 

then take the remains and bat his brains 
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take as to his belligerent intentions, 
P. T. crowed again. 

The other replied with a sort of 
croupy hoarseness. 

“Sounds like he was full to the neck 
with your garden-seeds,” commented 
Hiram. “Well, he 
won't ever eat no 
more, and _ that’s 
something to be 
thankful for.” 

The game-cock, 
apparently having 
understood 
the word to come 
on, tiptoed briskly 
across the garden. 
The other waited 
his approach, 
craning his long 
neck and twisting 
his head from side 
to side. 

Reeves was now 
at the fence. . 

“T'll bet ye ten- 
dollars,” shouted 
Hiram, “that down 
goes your hen the 
first shuffle.” 

“You will, hey?” 
bawled Reeves sar- 
castically. “Say, 
you didn't bring 
them three shells 
and rubber pea 
that you used to 
make vour_ livin’ 
with, did ye?” 

Hiram gasped, 
and his face grew 
purple. “I licked 
him twenty years 
ago for startin’ 
that lie about me,” 
gritted, bend- 


on the cap’n. 


’ 


advised the cap’n, swell- 
“ook! *dde's 


out with ’em,’ 
ing with equal wrath. 
gettin’ at him!” 

P. T. put his head close to the 











ground, his ring of neck-feathers glis- 
tening in the sun, then darted forward, 
rising in air as he did so. The other 
rooster, who had been awaiting his ap- 
proach, stiffly erect, ducked to one side, 
and the game-cock went hurtling past. 

“Like rooster, like master!” Hiram 
yelled savagely. “He’s a coward. Why 
don’t he run and git your brother, Al- 
cander, to put P. T. under bonds to 
keep the peace? Yah-h-h-h! You're all 
cowards.” 

The game-cock, accustomed to meet 
the bravery of true champions of the 
pit, stood for a little while and stared 
at this shifty foe. He must have de- 
cided that he was dealing with a pol- 
troon with whom science and prudence 
were not needed. He stuck out his 
neck and ran at Long-legs, evidently 
expecting that Long-legs would turn 
and flee in a panic. Long-legs jumped 
to let him pass under, and came down 
on the unwary P. T. with the crushing 
force of his double bulk. The splay 
feet flattened the game-cock to the 
ground, and, while he lay there help- 
less, this victor-by-a-fluke began to 
peck and tear at his head and comb in 
a most brutal and unsportsmanlike man- 
ner. 

With a hoarse howl of rage and con- 
cern, Hiram rushed across the garden, 
the dirt flying behind him. The hens 
squawked and fled, and the conqueror, 
giving one startled look at the ap- 
proaching vengeance, abandoned his 
victim, and closed the line of retreat 
over the fence. 

“He didn’t git at his eyes,” shouted 
Hiram, grabbing up his champion from 
the dirt, ‘“but”—making hasty survey 
of the bleeding head—‘“but the jee- 
bingoed cannibal has et one gill and 
pretty near pecked his comb off. It 
wa’n't square! It wa’n’t square!” he 
shrieked, advancing toward the fence 
where Reeves was leaning. “Ye tried 
to kill a thousand-dollar bird by a skin- 
game, and I'll have it out of your 
hide.” . 

Reeves pulled a pole out of the fence. 

“Don’t ye come across here,” he 
gritted. “I'll brain ye! It was your 
own rooster fight. You put it up. You 
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got licked. What's the matter with 
your” A grin of pure satisfaction 
curled under his beard. 

“You never heard of true sport. 
You don’t know what it means. He 
stood on him and started to eat him. 
All he thinks of is eatin’ up something. 
It wa’n't fair.” Hiram caressed the 
bleeding head of P. T. with quivering 
hand. 

“Fair!” sneered Reeves. “You're 
talkin’ as though this was a prize-fight 
for the championship of the world! My 
—I mean, Mis’ Pike’s rooster licked, 
didn’t he? Well, when a _ rooster’s 
licked, he’s licked, and there ain’t noth- 
in’ more to it.” 

“That’s your idee of sport, is it?” de- 
manded Hiram, stooping to wipe his 
bloody hand on the grass. 

“Tt’s my idee of a rooster-fight,” re- 
torted Reeves. In his triumph he was 
not unwilling to banter repartee with 
the hateful Hiram. ‘You fellers with 
what you call sportin’ blood”—he 
sneered the words—‘“come along and 
think nobody else can’t do anything 
right but you. You fetch along cat- 
meat with feathers on it’”-——-he pointed 
at the vanquished P. T.—‘‘and expect 
it to stand any show with a real fight- 
er.” Now he pointed to the Widow 
Pike’s rooster sauntering away with 
his harem about him. “He ain’t rid’ 
around with a circus nor followered 
the sportin’ life, and he’s al’ays lived 
in the country and minded his own 
business, but he’s good for a whole 
crateful of your sportin’ blooders—and 
so long as he licks, it don’t make no 
difference how he does it.” 

The personal reference in this little 
speech was too plain for Hiram to dis- 
regard. 

His hard eyes narrowed, and hatred 
of this insolent countryman blazed 
there. The countryman glared back 
with just as fierce bitterness. 

“Mebbe you’ve got money to back 
your opinion of Widder Pike’s hen 
there?” suggested the showman. 
“Money’s the only thing that seems to 
interest you, and you don’t seem to 
care how you make it.” 

Reeves glanced from the maimed 
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P. T., gasping or Hiram’s arm, to the 
victorious champion who had defeated 
this redoubtable bird so easily. His 
Yankee shrewdness told him that the 
showman had undoubtedly produced 
his best for this conflict; his Yankee 
cupidity hinted that by taking advan- 
tage of Hiram’s present flustered state 
of mind he might turn a dollar. He 
glanced from Hiram to Cap’n Sproul, 
standing at one side, and said with 
careless superiority : 

“Make your talk!” 

“T’ve got five hundred that says I’ve 
got the best hen.” 

“There ain’t goin’ to be no foolish- 
ness about rules and sport and hitchin’ 
and hawin’, is there? It’s jest hen that 
counts !” 

“Jest hen!’ Hiram set his teeth 
hard. 

“Five hundred it is,” agreed Reeves. 
“But I need a fortni’t to collect in some 
that’s due me. Farmin’ ain't such 
ready-money as the show bus’ness.” 

“Take your fortni’t! And we'll set- 
tle place later. And that’s all, ’cause it 
makes me sick to stand anywhere with- 
in ten feet of you.” 

Hiram strode away across the fields, 
his wounded gladiator on his arm. 

And, as it was near dinner-time, 
Cap’n Sproul trudged over to his own 
house, his mien thoughtful and his air 
subdued. 

On his next visit to Hiram, the 
cap’n didn’t know which was the most 
preoccupied, the showman sitting in the 
barn door at Imogene’s feet, or the bat- 
tered P. T. propped disconsolately on 
one leg. Both were gazing at the 
ground with far-away stare, and Hiram 
was not much more conversational than 
the - rooster. 

The next day Hiram drove into the 
Sproul dooryard and called out the 
cap’n, refusing to get out of his wagon. 

“T shall be away a few days—mebbe 
more, mebbe less. I leave time and 
place to you.” And he slashed at his 
horse and drove away. 

It was certainly a queer place that 
Cap’n Sproul decided upon after sev- 
eral days of rumination. His own ab- 


straction during that time, and the 
unexplained absence of Hiram, the 
bridegroom of a month, an absence that 
was prolonged into a week, caused se- 
cret tears and apprehensive imaginings 
in both households. 

Cap’n Sproul arranged for a secret 
meeting of the principals behind his 
barn, and announced his decision as to 


place. 
“The poor-farm!” both snorted in 
unison, “What—-—-” 


“Hold right on!” interrupted the 
cap’n, holding up his broad palms; “it 
can’t be in Ais barn on account of his 
wife; it can’t be in my barn on account 
of my wife. Both of ’em are all 
wrought up and_ suspectin’ somethin’. 
Some old pick-ed nose in this place is 
bound to see us if we try to sneak 
away into the woods. Jim Wixon, the 
poor-farm keeper, holds his job through 
me. He’s square, straight, and minds 
his own business. I can depend on him. 
He'll hold the stakes. There ain't an- 
other man in town we can trust. There 
ain't a place as safe as the poor-farm 
barn. Folks don’t go hangin’ round a 
poor-farm unless they have to. It’s for 
there the ev’nin’ before the Fourth. 
Agree, or count me out. The first se- 
lectman of this town can’t afford to 
take too many chances, aidin’ and abet- 
tin’ a hen-fight.” 

Therefore there was nothing else for 
it. The principals accepted “sullenly, 
and went their ways, 

The taciturnity of Hiram Look was 
such during the few days before the 
meeting that Cap’n Sproul regretfully 
concluded to keep to his own hearth- 
stone. Hiram seemed to be nursing a 
secret. The cap’n felt hurt, and ad- 
mitted as much to himself in his mu- 
sings. 

He went alone to the rendezvous at 
early dusk. Keeper Wixon, of the poor- 
farm, had the big floor of the barn 
nicely swept, had hung lanterns about 
on the wooden harness-pegs, and was 
in a state of great excitement and im- 
patience. 

Second Selectman Reeves came first, 
lugging his crate from his beach- 
wagon. His nomination had his head 
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“ Taint fair! It’s jest as I said it was! ’Tain’'t square!” screamed Reeves. 


up between the slats, and was crowing 
regularly and raucously. 

“Choke that dam fog-horn off!’ com- 
manded the cap’n. “What are ye try- 
in’ to do, advertise this sociable ?” 

“You talk like I was doin’ that crow- 
in’ myself,” returned Reeves  sulkily. 
“And nobody ain't goin’ to squat his 
wizen and git him out of breath. Hands 
off, and a fair show!” 

Hiram Look was no laggard at the 
meeting. He rumbled into the yard on 
the box of one of his animal cages, 


pulled out a huge bag containing some- 
- 


thing that kicked and wriggled, and de- 
posited his burden on the barn floor. 

“Now,” said he bruskly, “business 
before pleasure! You've got the stakes, 
eh, Wixon ?” 

“In my wallet here—a thousand dol- 
lars,” replied the keeper, a little catch 
in his voice at thought of the fortune 
next his anxious heart. 

“And the best hen takes the money ; 
no flummery, no filagree!’ put in 
Reeves. 

Hiram was kneeling beside his agi- 
tated bag, and was picking at the knots 
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in its fastening. “This will be a hen- 
fight served up Scotaze style,” he said 
grimly. ‘And, as near as I can find 
out, that style is mostly—scrambled !”’ 

“T’ve got a favor to ask,” stammered 
Wixon hesitatingly. “It don’t mean 
much to you, but it means a good deal 
to others. Bein’ penned up on a poor- 
farm, with nothin’ except three meals 
a day to take up your mind, is pretty 
tough on them as have seen better days. 
I'll leave it to Cap’n Sproul, here, if I 
ain’t tried to put a little kindness and 
human feelin’ into runnin’ this place, 
and——” 

Hiram was untying the last knot. 
“Spit out what you’re drivin’ at,” he 
cried bluntly; “this ain’t no time for 
side-show barkin’. The big show is 
about to begin.” 

“IT want to invite in the boys,” 
blurted Wixon. And when they blinked 
at him amazedly, he said: 

“The five old fellers that’s here, I 
mean. They’re safe and mum, and 
they’re jest dyin’ for a little entertain- 
ment, and it’s only kindness to them 
that’s unfortunate, if you——” 

“What do you think this is, a livin’- 
picture show got up to amuse a set 
of droolin’ old paupers?” demanded 
Hiram, with heat. 

“Well, as it is, they suspect suthin’,” 
persisted Wixon. “All they have to do 
to pass time is to suspect and porjick 
on what’s goin’ on and what’s goin’ to 
happen. If you'll let me bring ’em, I 
can shet their mouths. If they don’t 
come in, they’re goin’ to suspect suthin’ 
worse than what it is—and that’s only 
human natur’—and not to blame for it.” 

The two selectmen protested, official 
alarm in their faces, but Hiram sudden- 
ly took the keeper’s side, after the man- 
ner of his impetuous nature, and after 


“he had shrewdly noted that Reeves 


seemed to be most alarmed. 

“I’m the challenger,” he _ roared. 
“T’ve got something to say. Bring ’em, 
Wixon. Let ’em have a taste of fun. 
I may wind up on the poor-farm my- 
self. Bring ’em in. There’s prob’ly 
more sportin’ blood in the paupers of 
this town than in the citizens. Bring 


em in, and let’s have talkin’ done with.” 
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In a suspiciously short time Wixon 
led in his charges—five hobbling old 
men, all chewing tobacco and looking 
wondrously interested. 

“There!” said Hiram, an appreciative 
glint in his eyes. ‘Nothin’ like havin’ 
an audience, even if they did come in 
on passes. I’ve never giv’ a show be- 
fore empty benches yet. And now, 
gents’’—the old spirit of the “barker” 
entered into him—‘“you are about to 
behold a moral and elevatin’ exhibition 
of the wonders of natur’. I have ex- 
plored the jungles of Palermo, the hills 
of Scotaze, the valleys of North Bel- 
grade, never mindin’ time and expense, 
and I’ve got something that beats the 
wild boy Tom, and his little sister 
Mary. Without takin’ more of your 
valuable time, I will now present to 
your attention”’—he tore open the bag 
—“‘Cap’n Kidd, the terror of the moun- 
tains.” 

The wagging jaws of the old paupers 
stopped as if petrified. Keeper Wixon 
peered under his hand and retreated a 
few paces. Even doughty Cap’n Sproul, 
accustomed to the marvels of land and 
sea, snapped his eyes. As for Reeves, 
he gasped, “Great gorlemity!” under 
his breath, and sat down on the edge of 
his crate, as though his legs had given 
out. 

The ‘creature that rose solemnly up 
from the billowing folds of the bagging 
had a head as smooth and round as a 
door-knob, dangling, purple wattles 
under its bill, and its breast of a san- 
guinary red and picked clean of feath- 
ers. There were not many feathers on 
the fowl, anyway. Its tail was merely 
a spreading of quills like spikes. It 
was propped on legs like stilts, and 
when it stretched to crow it stood up 
as tall as a yard-stick. 

“Let out your old doostrabulus, 
there!’ shouted Hiram, flapping a 
hand at the crate. 

“That ain’t no hen!” Reeves wailed. 

“Tt’s got two legs, a bill, and a place 
for tail-feathers, and that’s near enough 
a hen for fightin’ purposes in this town 
—accordin’ to what I’ve seen of the 
sport here,” insisted the showman. 
“The principal science in Scotaze seems 
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‘to be to stand on t’other one and peck 
him to pieces. Well, Reeves, Cap’n 
Kidd there ain’t got so much pedigree 
as some I’ve owned, but as a stander 
and pecker, I’m thinkin’ he'll give a 
good, fair account of himself.” 

“It’s a gum-game,” protested Reeves 
agitatedly, “and I ain't goin’ to fight 
no ostrich nor hen-hawk.” 

“Then Ill take the stakes without 
further wear or tear,” said Hiram. 
“Am I right, boys?’ A unanimous 
chorus indorsed him. “And this here 
is something that I reckon ye won't go 
to law about,” the showman went on 
ominously, “even if you have got a 
lawyer in the fam’ly. You ketch, don’t 
you?” 

The unhappy second selectman re- 
alized his situation, sighed, and pried a 
slat off the crate. His nomination was 
more sanguine than he. The rooster 
hopped upon the crate, crowed, and 
stalked out into the barn floor with a 
confidence that made Reeves perk up 
courage a bit. 

Cap’n Kidd showed abstraction rath- 
er than zeal. He was busily engaged 
in squinting along his warty legs, and 
at last detected two or three objects 
that were annoying him. He picked 
them off leisurely. Then he ran his 
stiff and scratchy wing down his leg, 
yawned, and seemed bored. 

When the other rooster ran across 
and pecked him viciously on his red 
expanse of breast, he cocked his head 
sideways and looked down .wonderingly 
on this rude assailant. Blood trickled 
from the wound, and Reeves giggled 
nervously. Cap’n Sproul muttered 
something and looked apprehensive, 
but Hiram, his eyes hard and his lips 
set, crouched at the side of the floor, 
and seemed to be waiting confidently 
for something. 

Widow Pike’s favorite stepped back, 
rapped his bill on the floor several 
times, and then ran at his foe once 
more. A second trail of blood followed 
his blow. This time the unknown 
ducked his knobby head at the attack- 
er. It looked like a blow with a slung- 
shot. But it missed, and Reeves tit- 
tered again. 


“Fly up and peck his eye out, Pete!” 
he called cheerily. 

It is not likely that Peter understood 
this adjuration, notwithstanding Cap’n 
Sproul’s gloomy convictions on that 
score in the past. But, apparently hav- 
ing tested the courage of this enemy, he 
changed his tactics, leaped, and flew at 
Cap’n Kidd with spurring feet. 

Then it happened! 

It happened almost before the little 
group of spectators could gasp. 

Cap'n Kidd threw himself back on 
the bristling spines of his tail, both 
claws off the floor. Peter’s spurring 
feet met only empty air, and he fell on 
the foe. 

Foe’s splay claws grabbed him 
around the neck and clutched him like 
a vise, shutting off his last, startled 
squawk. Then Cap’n Kidd darted for- 
ward that knobby head with its ugly 
beak, and tore off Peter’s caput with 
one mighty wrench. 

“°Tain’t fair! It’s jest I said it was! 
*Tain’t square!” screamed Reeves. 

But Hiram strode forward, snapping 
authoritative fingers under Wixon’s 
nose. “Hand me that money!” he 
gritted, and Wixon, his eyes on the un- 
happy bird writhing in Cap’n Kidd’s 
wicked grasp, made no demur. The 
showman took it, even as the mad- 
dened Reeves was clutching for the 
packet, tucked it into his breast pocket, 
and drove the second selectman back 
with a mighty thrust of his arm. The 
selectman stumbled over the com- 
batants and sat down with a shock that 
clicked his teeth. Cap’n Kidd fled 
from under, and flew to a high beam. 

“He ain’t a hen!” squalled Reeves. 

At that moment the barn door was 
opened from the outside, and through 
this exit Cap’n Kidd flapped with 
hoarse cries, whether of triumph or 
fright no one could say. 

The lanterns’ light shone on Widow 
Sidenia Pike, her face white from the 
start Cap’n Kidd’s rush past her head 
had given her, but with determination 
written large in her features. 

She gazed long at Reeves, sitting on 
the floor beside the defunct rooster. 
She pointed an accusatory finger at it. 
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“Mr. Reeves,” she said, ‘“‘you’ve 
been lyin’ to me two weeks, tryin’ to 
buy that rooster that I wouldn’t sell 
no -more’n I’d sell my first husband’s 
gravestun’. And when you couldn't 
get it by lyin’, you stole it off’n the 
roost to-night. And so there couldn't 
be any more lies, I’ve followed you 
right here to find out the truth. Now 
what does this mean?” 

There was a soulful pause. 

“Lie in small things, lie in big,” she 
snapped. “I reckin I’ve found ye out 
for a missabul thing!” 

Hiram, standing back in the shad- 
ows, nudged Cap’n Sproul beside him, 
and wagged his head toward the open 
door. They went out on tiptoe. 

“If he wants to lie some more, our 
bein’ round might embarrass him,” 
whispered Hiram. “I never like to em- 
barrass a man when he’s down—and— 
and her eyes was so much on Reeves 
and the rooster I don’t believe she no- 
ticed us. And what she don’t know won't 
hurt her none. But’—he yawned— 
“T shouldn’t be a mite surprised if an- 
other one of Bat Reeves’ engagements 
was busted in this town. He don’t 
seem to have no luck at all in marryin’ 
farms with the wimmen throwed in.” 





The cap’n didn’t appear interested in 
Reeves’ troubles. His eyes were search- 
ing the dim heavens. 

“What do you call that thing you 
brought in the bag?” he demanded. 

“Blamed if. I know!” confessed 
Hiram, climbing upon his chariot. 
“And I’m pretty well up on freaks, too, 
as a circus man ought to be. I jest 
went out huntin’ for suthin’ to fit in 
with the sportin’ blood as I found it in 
this place—and I reckon I got it! 
Mebbe ’twas a cassowary, mebbe ’twas 
a dodo—the man himself didn’t know 
—said even the hen that hatched it 
didn't seem to know. ’Pologized to me 
for asking me two dollars for it, and I 
gave him five. I hope it will go back 
where it come from. It hurt my eyes 
to look at it. But it was a good bar- 
gain!” He patted his breast pocket. 

“Come over to-morrow,” he called 
to the cap’n as he drove away. “I 
sha’n’t have so much on my mind, and 
I'll be a little more sociable! Listen to 
that bagpipe selection!” 

Behind them they heard the+whining 
drone of a man’s pleading voice and 
a woman’s shrill, insistent tones, a 
monotony of sound flowing on—and on 
—and on! 





Forget It 


ONCE I kept tabs on Father Time—and found 
That he was keeping strict account of me; 
I dodged at years, and watched the clock around— 
To learn that clock-ticks were a knell to me. 
I searched for hairs turned white, where black abound— 
There was a new one every time, to see. 
But now I’ve turned the clock’s face to the wall, and flung 
All thought of years behind me. And behold—I’m young! 


FreDERIC Dey. 
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AUDE ADAMS! Most loved 
and least known of American 
actresses. Applauded by count- 

less thousands as her mimic self; 
scarcely recognized, except by the 
privileged few, in propria persona. 
What a trick of management is there; 
what a gift of magnetism! 

Something of a mystic ring tinkles 
in the very name.. Even in impassive 
type it possesses a charm reminiscent 
of satisfying hours passed within its 
owner’s magic spell. 

Every now and then there arises 
from the struggling, eager crowd of 
ambitious actresses one whom the pub- 
lic darts upon and claims as its particu- 
lar pet, its recreative darling, Thespis’ 
favorite child. A personality, baffling 
description and challenging analysis, 
must be the heritage of one so pam- 
pered. Mary Anderson possessed it, 
Ada Rehan in the days of her activity 
profited by it, and Julia Marlowe owes 
to it her overnight transition from 
obscurity to triumph. But more in- 
gratiating, more enduring than this 
vague, will-o’-the-wisp quality in her 
contemporaries, is the personality of 
Maude Adams. 

And while dramatic critics every- 
where have written columns of adula- 
tion about the actress, few make the 
effort to introduce their readers to 
Maude Adams, the woman. How many 
of you who read this have ever met 
her on the street, in the park, motoring, 
shopping, or participating in any one 
of the numberless pastimes germane to 





metropolitan existence? Miss Adams 
loves the theater. The drama is at once 
her profession and her diversion. But 
her name is yet to be mentioned among 
those present at the professional mati- 
nées where theatrical celebrities are 
wont to flock. Do you recall early in 
the season having noted her at a first- 
night performance, whither players not 
yet launched upon their tours rush for 
that very entertainment which, later, 
they are to furnish others? Even a 
vigil at the stage door is fraught with 
disappointment to her admirers. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of matinée girls 
have waited with the patience of the 
tearful bride who in song “waited at 
the church,” and their quarry came not. 
Success of the kind she has won 
amounts almost to seclusion. The 
more generous her critics and the more 
boisterous the applause, the more timid 
and shrinking she must become. And 
in full justice to Miss Adams, it must 
be stated that the illusion of her charm 
does not fall strictly within the rule 
of distance in its relation to enchant- 
ment. 

Miss Adams’ modesty is not profes- 
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sional. She does not measure its ad- 
vantages, although doubtless Charles 
Frohman, who has directed her affairs 
with a rare skill, has made the calcula- 
tion for her. It was the late Augustin 
Daly who first put a ban on the self- 
exploitation of his players. His sys- 
tem of directing art involved more 
“Don’ts” than the modern editorial- 
room. He abhorred the intimacy of 
restaurants, positively tabooed Broad- 
way promenades, and prescribed exact- 
ly the hours during which his charges 
might call for their mail without in- 
curring a compound fracture of the 
contract. 

That system was not madness, and 
it was not eccentricity. Players, as a 
rule, do not improve on acquaintance. 
Few public idols satisy the worshiper 
at short range. I recall my disappoint- 
ment as a boy on being presented to the 
late Governor Robert E. Pattison. Mr. 
Pattison was hailed as a political prod- 
igy who had so far upset the tradi- 
tions as to attain the governorship of 
Pennsylvania by an overwhelming 
Democratic majority. Mr. Pattison was 
a man of more than average stature, 
but I had expected to meet a giant fully 
twelve feet high. The first sight of 
Joseph Jefferson also dashed my hopes 
to the ground. I think I expected him 
to entertain me with a knockabout act, 
or sing a comical song with a -dance, 
for I had been told that he was ex- 
cruciatingly funny. As a fact, Mr. 
Jefferson, seated at luncheon in a 
“one-night” hamlet, presented a rather 
mournful aspect, the only comedy relief 
being a huge mug of beer and a pyra- 
mid of sauerkraut. 

Here’s a little secret for the matinée- 
girl sentinels. Miss Adams invariably 
remains in her dressing-room an hour 


or more after each performance before . 


she begins to remove her costume. It 
is her method of resting. There is no 
selfishness in this procrastination. 


There isn’t a selfish hair in her viva- 
cious head. But she is a bundle of 
nerves, which, after being free and un- 
bridled for three hours, must have a 
chance to recoil. 

Tea is Miss Adams’ favorite pre- 
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scription for runaway nerves. A fra- 
gile table and tiny tea-set occupy a con- 
spicuous position in her dressing-room. 
They might be toys, or they might be- 
long to Peter Pan’s fairy, Tinker Bell. 
When last I saw Miss Adams her greet- 
ing was: “May I revive you with 
some tea?” 

The cold, ungallant truth is that tea 
depresses rather than revives me, but, 
seated by Miss Adams’ miniature outfit, 
one seemed to be only playing at drink- 
ing tea, indulging in more of Peter 
Pan’s make-believe. 

A moment before, Miss Adams, in 
Peter’s hunting-costume, had been sit- 
ting on a monster papier-maché mush- 
room in the prompt entrance, watching 
the shift of scene from Peter’s under- 
ground home to the deck of Captain 
Hook’s pirate ship. Her arms were 
folded, and her eyes followed closely 
every movement of the stage-hands. 
Occasionally she gave an order, very 
quietly, or made a suggestion. 

For Miss Adams, you should know, 
has well-developed aspirations in the 
direction of stage-management. She 
understands every bit of mechanism 
connected with iight effects and the 
wonderful flying-machines. Her cos- 
tumes are of her own designing. As 
she sat there, quite unostentatiously, 
the business-manager sought her ad- 
vice about a detail of an extra matinée 
performance, and the musical director 
consulted her regarding a proposed 
change in the incidental score. There 
was a swift, sure, pleasant answer for 
both. Her attitude was that of elo- 
quent patience, untiring industry, love 
of the art, and executive grasp of de- 
tails. 

During a recent engagement in Bos- 
ton, Miss Adams determined to make 
certain experiments with the lighting 
effects. She thought she had hit upon 
a scheme of rendering more picturesque 
Peter's home in the trees. She worked 
over the models with the ardent enthu- 
siasm of any inventor; she spent a 
thousand dollars and more in perfect- 
ing the equipment, and for her pains 
she achieved only failure. Miss Adams’ 
grief was harrowing. The loss of the 
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money had for her no significance, but 
that she had failed in a trick of stage- 
craft completely upset her. 

To return to the tea-cups, Miss 
Adams at once plunged into a discus- 
sion of “Peter Pan.” She expressed a 
rigid belief in fairies, although in her 
mature estimation fairies took the out- 
ward form of good and wicked human 


beings. 
“There is an. abundance of faith in 
fairies,’ she said seriously. “The 


young believe in them as fairies; the 
old believe in their existence as sym- 
bols. We all are children more or less, 
and we never altogether lose the child’s 
outlook of life. 

“To be sure, Barrie is not a sym- 
bolist in the sense that Maeterlinck is, 
but every bit of his seeming simplicity 
and playfulness has, for all that, a 
wealth of hidden meaning.” 

For the sake of the hosts of matinée 
girls who have huddled in vain at the 
stage door, herewith another little se- 
cret is revealed. When Miss Adams 
does leave the theater, it is under the 
protection of the white-haired business- 
manager, whose duty for ten years has 
been to escort the actress to her home 
in East Fortieth Street or to the Long 
Island ferry, as the case may be. For 
the briefest moment her head protrudes 
through the stage door, there is the 
flutter of a shawl, and the actress 
whisks into a brougham and is gone. 

That shawl, by the way, is more re- 
liable than the Bertillon system for the 
purpose of identifying Miss Adams. 
It is regarded as equally efficient 
against wintry blasts or summer’s sun. 
It is a gray shawl, not in the least what 
one would expect to find as a feature 
of a_ successful actress’ every-day 
wardrobe. The chills of automobiling 
have extorted one concession from her 
—-on occasions she emerges into the 
depths of a formidable fur coat. 

And this same shawl is in itself the 
catalogue of Miss Adams’ sartorial col- 
lection. By no imaginative process 
could she be regarded as a well-dressed 
woman. Her taste rebels against 
chiffons and laces. It is doubtful if 
she would recognize a Paquin model, 


or smile upon one after an introduction. 
She dresses simply, severely. Gray 
predominates in her color scheme. 

In my several years’ patrol of Broad- 
way I have met Miss Adams on the 
street but once. At an hour in the 
afternoon when the _ Rialto was 
crowded, not one person in the passing 
throngs recognized her in the two 
blocks that I watched her. There was 
nothing in common between Broad- 
Way's gaiety and easy familiarity and 
this serious player. Every step of her 
way comedians, chorus girls, and gig- 
gling ingénues were exchanging greet- 
ings, but the presence of Maude Adams 
was unnoticed. 

Nevertheless, among her immediate 
colleagues, if Miss Adams has an ene- 
my in the world—which, by the way, 
is a matter of extreme doubt—that ene- 
my does not exist among the many 
players who have at various times been 
associated with her. From “props” to 
leading man she commands more than 
respect and admiration; the feeling for 
her is rather one of sincere affection, 
perhaps unexpressed, but absolutely sin- 
cere. 

So far as her conduct back of the 
scenes goes, every member of the or- 
ganization bears a closer resemblance 
to a theatrical star, according to the 
standards of hauteur by which the in- 
itiated have come to measure these 
important persons. Since Miss Adams, 
as a babe in arms, made her stage dé- 
but, she has not been known to express 
a protest of any sort. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, an uncommonly good-natured 
actress, has on several occasions con- 
demned_ stupid stage-hands to the 
depths of the Seine. Duse, who really 
cherishes art for its own sake, com- 
pelled the manager of her American 
tour to cut through the brick wall of 
a Broadway theater that she might have 
an additional window in her dressing- 
room. Mrs. Patrick Campbell discoy- 
ered flaws in every first-class hotel be- 
tween New York and San Francisco; 
but Miss Adams’ complaints are lodged 
against herself within the solitude of 
her dressing-room. 

The début, whence dates her career 
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of complacent submission, was made in 
Salt Lake City, her birthplace. Her 
mother, Annie Adams, was a member 
of the leading stock company there. 
At the tender age of nine months and 
three days, little Miss Adams became, 
demonstrative under the afflictions of 
the teething process, and when she re- 
fused such comfort as the nurse could 
bestow, the latter carried her to the 
theater, with the idea of testing ma- 
ternal influence. 

Mrs. Adams was playing in a one- 
act farce, entitled “The Lost Child,” the 
plot of which was based upon the mys- 
terious disappearance of an infant in 
arms. The baby provided by the man- 
agement had failed to report, and the 
manager was in desperate straits when 
a bawl obligato proclaimed the arrival 
of Mistress Adams. The infant's en- 
trance was finally to be accomplished 
on a tray, in which style she was to be 
served to the distracted father. In this 
emergency, the stage-manager, to the 
nurse’s intense astonishment, seized the 
startled Mistress Adams, thrust her 
upon the salver, and the future Lady 
Babbie was borne to the center of the 
stage, a la the overworked head of 
poor John the Baptist. Evidently his- 
trionism was in the child’s blood, for 
she half-raised herself on her chubby 
elbows and crowed Iustily. 

It was an omen of the good nature 
that was to prevail throughout her 
stage career. For at least ten years her 
position has nominally and actually en- 
titled her to authority over her asso- 
ciates, but she has consistently refrained 
from exercising it. Slips of the tongue 
and lapses of memory are not infre- 
quent among the most conscientious’ 
players. Such accidents of her con- 
fréres have sometimes marred her fa- 
vorite scenes, spoiled her most impres- 
sive situation. Miss Adams listens to 
the culprit’s explanation, and then vio- 
lates the fundamental rules of the pro- 
fessional code in this fashion: 

“It’s charming of you to take the 
blame on yourself, but I don’t believe 
a word you say. Had I given the cue 
more distinctly, you would not have 
missed the speech.” 
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Maybe affidavits should accompany 
this statement. Fortunately there are 
many actors ready and willing to fur- 
nish the necessary verification. Miss 
Adams does not calculate a star’s can- 
dle-power in personal arrogance. 

All important players are prolific in 
advice. The author is the primary 
beneficiary of such bounty. The mana- 
ger receives the second bequest, and 
everybody else within hearing divides 
the residue. Here, too, Miss Adams is 
uncoriventional. She is eternally open 
to suggestion. She is a_ receiving- 
vault for hints upon dramatic art. The 
man who hauls the baggage into the 
theater may be one of the depositors. 
She does not invariably adopt these sug- 
tions, for she has a discretion and a 
judgment all her own. But if the sec- 
ond fiddle in the orchestra-pit complains 
that her costume does not harmonize 
with the foliage, she will take the criti- 
cism under advisement. : 

Let the second fiddle try that blas- 
phemy on Richard Mansfield. Also let 
him resign. 

3efore Miss Adams comments on a 
bit of proposed stage “business” she re- 
hearses it. She tries it over and over 
with the others in the scene undergoing 
repairs, and considers their opinions of 
its effectiveness. In this manner she is 
forever striving to improve her per- 
formance. She is persevering to the 
point of exhaustion. During the re- 
vival of “The Little Minister” she in- 
terpolated a touch of coquetry she had 
overlooked during all its years of over- 
whelming popularity. 

Despite her insistence upon perfec- 
tion of detail, her consideration for the 
comfort and convenience of others is 
astonishing. A _ rehearsal must be 
called. Miss Adams plans to have it 
begin a half-hour before the perform- 
ance, “so that the day will not be in- 
terrupted for the members of the com- 
pany.” Many a night she has remained 
on the stage hours after the final cur- 
tain, rather than put her players to the 
bother of visiting the theater the fol- 
lowing day. 

Once a player has been a member 
of her company, he becomes, to a cer- 
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tain extent, Miss Adams’ personal 
charge—a pensioner. By reason of the 
variable dernands of new representa- 
tions, she is not always able to give that 
player a position in her own organiza- 
tion, but through influence she sends 
other engagements to knock at his 
door. 

The average stage-hand is not sub- 
ject to the tender emotions. He de- 
mands sixty-two and a half cents per 
hour for his unique services, and with 
its payment his interest in the drama 
ends. Miss Adams has found the di- 
rect route to even this laborer’s heart. 
The stage-hands of every theater in 
which she has played recall her with 
reverence and affection. The conclu- 
ding deed of her engagement is to dis- 
tribute a generous purse among’ the 
“grips,” carpenters, electricians, and 
“flymen.” 

Unfavorable criticism cuts her to the 
quick. With all of her attainments, 
with a record of successes such as few 
players can show in a lifetime, she is 


more grateful for a compliment than a 
school-of-acting graduate playing her 


first professional rdle. She is keenly 
sensitive, but she is too modest, too 
charitable, to assume either prejudice 
or incompetence in a critic who has 
found fault with her. Miss Adams 
does not sit up after a premiére for the 
morning papers: She reads only the 
expurgated editions. Her censor, how- 
ever, really cheats if he accepts salary 
for the little there is to do. 

Jacob Adler, the distinguished Yid- 
dish actor, once attended a performance 
of “The Pretty Sister of José” in which 
Miss Adams appeared four seasons 
ago. 

“That woman is the only American 
actress I have seen who has quick- 
silver in her,” he remarked. “She has 
talent in her heart. The others cry, but 
they don’t feel it.” 

This praise was afterward conveyed 
to Miss Adams. She sprang from her 
chair, jumped up and down, and clapped 
her hands with the joyous ebullition of 
a child exploring his first Christmas 
stocking. 

She has a deep respect, an intense 
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reverence for her audiences. They, she 
thinks, are the real critics. 

“The mood of an audience matters 
so much,” she said to me one day. “Say 
that it is indifferent, unresponsive, or 
openly hostile. No sooner does an 
actor encounter this feeling than there 
is a reaction within him; his best tem- 
peramental impulses are bent back, and 
the occasion is as completely lost as if 
he never tried.” 

Thank heavens! Miss Adams, de- 
spite her enthusiasm for her work and 
her concentration upon it, is natural 
enough to possess some of the weak- 
nesses of her sex. For instance, she 
has a love for flowers that amounts to 
a fad. She keeps her dressing-room 
filled with them, and whenever a play 
requires their use, she insists upon 
natural flowers instead of the kind cul- 
tivated in the property-room. Her or- 
ders are strict in this regard. 

In or out of the theater, she is an 
incessant, tireless worker. 

“Tdleness,” she once said to a mem- 
ber of her company, “is the bitterest 
punishment on earth.” 

An incident that occurred during one 
of her tours gives an insight into her 
scheme of working out her own destiny. 
The train was delayed at an unimpor- 
tant way-station. Several -men in the 
company, made restless by the long 
journey, began a stroll up and down 
the track. One suggested a jumping 
contest, and the next moment the play- 
ful actors were testing their athletic 
prowess. 

Miss Adams, poring over one of 
Moliére’s plays in her stateroom, had 
not noticed the delay. She was aroused 
from her study by shouts of the actors 
outside. She watched their antics for 
a moment, and then called out good- 
naturedly but earnestly: 

“Gentlemen, you should be ashamed 
of yourselves for wasting your time in 
this ridiculous manner.” 

On tour this unpretending actress 
further emphasizes her natural reserve. 
Again she violates all the traditions of 
her craft by not demanding the hand- 
somest suite of apartments in the hotels 
she favors. Quite to the contrary, she 
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asks for a suite on the top floor, or in 
some remote corner, where she will be 
disturbed as little as possible. She 
never receives in her rooms, and sel- 
dom leaves them except to go to the 
theater. The hotel guests sometimes 
wonder why they do not meet her in 
the parlors or in the dining-room. It 
is natural for her to shrink from the 
gaze of the curious, and all her meals 
are served in her own rooms. 

The study of languages occupies 
much of her leisure time. She is ex- 
ceedingly fond of French, and has mas- 
tered it thoroughly. The works of 
Hugo, Moliére, and Dumas are as fa- 
miliar to her as Shakespeare. She 
reads and speaks Italian and Spanish 
also, and has a casual acquaintance with 
German. She devotes herself assidu- 
ously to research, which may at ‘some 
time prove valuable in her treatment 
of a historical role. 

A rather queer relaxation is the 
memorizing of parts which are not in 
the least suited to her, and which she 
knows she will never play. By this 
means she has acquired a vast reper- 
toire of réles in classic and modern 
dramas. 

“Tt makes one’s mind more flexible,” 
is her excuse for the extra labor. 

And does Miss Adams give no time 
to the pleasures of life? Bless you, it 
is all pleasure to her. Certainly there 
can be no greater satisfaction than to 
stand at the top of one’s profession, 
and from that pinnacle Maude Adams 
will scarcely be dislodged. 

She has her minor recreations, too. 
First of all, she is exceedingly fond of 
music. Had she adopted the lyric in- 
stead of the dramatic stage, she might 
in time have come to be regarded as 
one of our best contraltos. Who does 
not remember her pretty rendering of 
“Sally in Our Alley,” sung in “Peter 
fan or 

A day seldom passes in which she 
does not devote some time to vocal cul- 
ture. The music-room is on the sec- 
ond floor of her house. There, if ever 
you are fortunate enough to gain ad- 
mittance, you will note a varied assort- 
ment of instruments—piano, guitar, 
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’cello, violin, mandolin, concertina, and 
harp. Most of these instruments she 
plays well. She is an expert pianist. 

An attachment fastened to her harp 
makes a book-rack, so that she may fin- 
ger the strings lightly and read at the 
same time. Oftentimes she goes from 
one instrument to another, until she has 
exhausted the repertoire. 

It is at Ronkonkoma, Long Island, 
on her country estate, that she enjoys 
life most. There slfe is the practical 
farmer—or farmeress, if you choose. 
Her familiarity with the petty details 
of husbandry is amazing. She dis- 
cusses the market price of oats and 
wheats learnedly, studies crop reports, 
and reads the bulletins from the agri- 
cultural department. 

Every Saturday night during her 
New York engagement she goes to 
Sandygarth Farm by train, returning 
late Monday afternoon. She personal- 
ly audits all the accounts of the estab- 
lishment, and with her superintendent 
makes a careful inspection of the farm 
once each week. 

At Ronkonkoma she maintains also 
a rather pretentious kennel. She is es- 
pecially fond of St. Bernards and Eng- 
lish sheep-dogs. Her constant com- 
panion on the farm is Meta, a grand 
specimen of the St. Bernard. 

On the list of her real estate is still 
another delightful home in the Cats- 
kills. She seldom visits it more than 
a week or two in the year, and then on 
the eve of rehearsals, when she is com- 
mitting a new part to memory. It is 
really at Sandygarth Farm that Miss 
Adams derives the greatest comfort, 
and when she retires from the stage she 
will probably abandon her city home 
altogether, and spend the remainder of 
her life among her pets. 

Perhaps then Miss Adams will sur- 
round herself with friends. For the 
present, at any rate, she prefers seclu- 
sion and privacy. Few share her con- 
fidence, but her reticence results from 
diffidence and not suspicion. Under- 
neath such an exterior, however, there 
lie a kind, noble disposition and a keen 
sense of humor. Meanness and little- 
ness are foreign to her nature. She 
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‘does not possess the extravagant ec- 
centricities commonly attributed to ge- 
nius; rather is she the honest, deep, 
careful student, who labors hard to at- 
tain an end but who must inevitably 
attain it. 

It was on the morning of October 4, 
1892, that Miss Adams awoke to find 
herself famous. She was little more 
than a girl in years, but the critics had 
suddenly realized that here was an 
actress of remarkable talent. The night 
before, as leading woman to John Drew, 
she had portray ed Susanne Blondel in 
“The Masked Ball.” Hers was no easy 
role, for she was called upon to feign 
intoxication, and this she did in an ex- 
quisitely comic manner without being 
in the least offensive. The delicious- 
ness of Lady Babbie and Peter Pan 
was then foreshadowed. 

There is no personality on the Ameri- 
can stage easier of comprehension than 
that of Maude Adams. It has been 


termed “elusive” and “diaphanous.” It 


Peter 
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is neither. Its seeming complexity— 
and its greatness—arises from a spon- 
taneity untarnished by artifice. Her 
personality is a combination of the sim- 
plicity of a child, the devotion of an 
enthusiast, and an instinct for truth and 
beauty. Her art is merely the expres- 
sion of this personality. 

Few who read these lines will ever 
meet her personally. If they would 
gaze on her outside the theater, the only 
rendezvous I can suggest is the Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street entrance 
of Central Park, for she rises early, 
and takes a spin along one of the beau- 
tiful drives each morning. 

From the conclusion of that simple 
outing until midnight Maude Adams 
works, and she works with a zeal that 
makes her to-day one of the most de- 
lightful figures on the American stage. 

Some day Charles Frohman will pre- 
sent her in England. Then, at least, we 
shall have reason to be envious of the 
mother country. 


Pan 


MY faerie bark upon a faerie sea 


I set adrift, dreaming with half-closed eyes, 


Forgetting life and all life’s 


mysteries, 


Whilst ever farther from the world I flee, 
All, all forgot, save just the heart of me, 
Watching the faerie lights around uprise; 
Until before my startled gaze there flies— 
Immortal Youth! and joy in Youth!—’twas thee! 


What is like thee, thou rarely radiant boy ? 
The early morning sun upon the roses, 


From which is born the dewdrop? 


Or the joy 


With which a poet’s heart in verse uncloses? 


The love-light in a girl’s 
Laughed Peter Pan, and, piping, 


eyes '—Peter, say! 
danced away. 
IsABEL ORMISTON. 

















OLLIE suddenly threw the book 
M she had been pretending to read 
at the opposite wall, where, 
landing, it left a white scar on the 


smooth, dull green surface. 

Bradford looked up from his paper. 

“Well?” he queried. 

“T should have screamed if I couldn’t 
have thrown that book,” she declared, 
defiantly. But, despite her words, waves 
of color dyed her face. 

Tossing aside his paper, Bradford 
turned interested eyes toward the re- 
bellious little figure on the other side 
of the library table. 

“Now that you have broken the ice, 
I may as well admit I often feel like that 
myself. I deduce that you were bored ?” 

Mollie favored him with a glance half 
grateful, half reproachful. 

“The gilt edge has worn off the ro- 
mance,” said Mollie. She waited to 
hear a flat contradiction of this, but, 
none forthcoming, she dashed reckless- 
ly along: “I suppose if we were just 
average persons, or at least sensible 
ones, we would consider ourselves im- 
mensely happy. Commonplaces, un- 
fortunately, bore both of us. People 
of temperament should not marry—es- 
pecially each other.” 

“No use pretending, is there?” he 


coincided. “The world is full of pre- 
tenders, but let’s be thankful we under- 
stand each other perfectly and can dis- 
cuss our problems frankly !” 

“It’s nice not to have any false senti- 
ment about things,” assented Mollie. 
“People really ought, now and then, 
to open up the closets where skeletons 
are kept and let in a little sunlight.” 

“Suppose we establish a precedent ?” 
suggested Bradford. ‘May I inquire, 
Mrs. Bluebeard, how many skeletons 
you have to your credit?” 

“Oh, they’re merely little ghosts, not 
quite as tangible as_ skeletons,” she 
sighed. ‘Sometimes I think it is the 
fact that I am no longer free to do as 
I please that bothers me.” 

“Poor old girl! It must be a tragedy 
to be an ex-belle. What a train of them 
there used to be dangling after you! I 
must get prosy,” he admitted. 

“And I remember when all the girls 
were positively silly over you,” said 
Mollie, proudly. ‘“There’s lots of truth 
in that old joke about not running for 
the car after you’ve caught it.” 

“T certainly ran hard till I caught 
the car,” said Bradford, reminiscently. 

They looked at each other across the 
table and smiled. At least, their experi- 
ence had left them good friends. 
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does not possess the extravagant ec- 
centricities commonly attributed to ge- 
nius; rather is she the honest, deep, 
careful student, who labors hard to at- 
tain an end but who must inevitably 
attain it. 

It was on the morning of October 4, 
1892, that Miss Adams awoke to find 
herself famous. She was little more 
than a girl in years, but the critics had 
suddenly realized that here was an 
actress of remarkable talent. The night 
before, as leading woman to John Drew, 
she had portrayed Suzanne Blondel in 
“The Masked Ball.” Hers was no easy 
role, for she was called upon to feign 
intoxication, and this she did in an ex- 
quisitely comic manner without being 
in the least offensive. The delicious- 
ness of Lady Babbie and Peter Pan 
was then foreshadowed. 

There is no personality on the Ameri- 
can stage easier of comprehension than 
that of Maude Adams. It has been 
termed “elusive” and “diaphanous.” It 


is neither. Its seeming complexity— 
and its greatness—arises from a spon- 
taneity untarnished by artifice. Her 
personality is a combination of the sim- 
plicity of a child, the devotion of an 
enthusiast, and an instinct for truth and 
beauty. Her art is merely the expres- 
sion of this personality. 

Few who read these lines will ever 
meet her personally. If they would 
gaze on her outside the theater, the only 
rendezvous I can suggest is the Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street entrance 
of Central Park, for she rises early, 
and takes a spin along one of the beau- 
tiful drives each morning. 

From the conclusion of that simple 
outing until midnight Maude Adams 
works, and she works with a zeal that 
makes her to-day one of the most de- 
lightful figures on the American stage. 

Some day Charles Frohman will pre- 
sent her in England. Then, at least, we 
shall have reason to be envious of the 
mother country. 





Peter Pan 


MY faerie bark upon a faerie sea 
I set adrift, dreaming with half-closed eyes, 
Forgetting life and all life’s mysteries, 
Whilst ever farther from the world I flee, 
All, all forgot, save just the heart of me, 
Watching the faerie lights around uprise; 
Until before my startled gaze there flies— 
Immortal Youth! and joy in Youth!—’twas thee! 


What is like thee, thou rarely radiant boy? 
The early morning sun upon the roses, 


From which is born the dewdrop? 


Or the joy 


With which a poet’s heart in verse uncloses? 
The love-light in a girl’s eyes ?—Peter, say! 
Laughed Peter Pan, and, piping, danced away. 
IsABEL ORMISTON. 





























OLLIE suddenly threw the book 
she had been pretending to read 
at the opposite wall, where, 

landing, it left a white scar on the 

smooth, dull green surface. 

Bradford looked up from his paper. 

“Well?” he queried. 

“T should have screamed if I couldn’t 
have thrown that book,” she declared, 
defiantly. But, despite her words, waves 
of color dyed her face. 

Tossing aside his paper, Bradford 
turned interested eyes toward the re- 
bellious little figure on the other side 
of the library table. 

“Now that you have broken the ice, 
I may as well admit I often feel like that 
myself. I deduce that you were bored ?” 

Mollie favored him with a glance half 
grateful, half reproachful. 

“The gilt edge has worn off the ro- 
mance,” said Mollie. She waited to 
hear a flat contradiction of this, but, 
none forthcoming, she dashed reckless- 
ly along: “I suppose if we were just 
average persons, or at least sensible 
ones, we would consider ourselves im- 
mensely happy. Commonplaces, un- 
fortunately, bore both of us. People 
of temperament should not marry—es- 
pecially each other.” 

“No use pretending, is there?” he 











coincided. “The world is full of pre- 
tenders, but let’s be thankful we under- 
stand each other perfectly and can dis- 
cuss our problems frankly!” 

“Tt’s nice not to have any false senti- 
ment about things,” assented Mollie. 
“People really ought, now and then, 
to open up the closets where skeletons 
are kept and let in a little sunlight.” 

“Suppose we establish a precedent?” 
suggested Bradford. “May I inquire, 
Mrs. Bluebeard, how many skeletons 
you have to your credit?” 

“Oh, they’re merely little ghosts, not 
quite as tangible as_ skeletons,” she 
sighed. “Sometimes I think it is the 
fact that I am no longer free to do as 
I please that bothers me.” 

“Poor old girl! It must be a tragedy 
to be an ex-belle. What a train of them 
there used to be dangling after you! I 
must get prosy,” he admitted. 

“And I remember when all the girls 
were positively silly over you,” said 
Mollie, proudly. “There’s lots of truth 
in that old joke about not running for 
the car after you’ve caught it.” 

“T certainly ran hard till I caught 
the car,’”’ said Bradford, reminiscently. 

They looked at each other across the 
table and smiled. At least, their experi- 
ence had left them good friends, 














“The conductor had his hand all the 
time on the rope to stop,” admitted Mol- 
lie. “But it was such fun watching that 
man run! Isn't it a pity the car was 
ever caught, though?” she said, a little 
pathetically. 

“It was fascinating,” agreed Brad- 
ford—“never being quite sure.” 

“That’s just it!” exclaimed Mollie, 
regretfully. ‘‘We’re too uninterestingly 
sure.” 

“Well, one can’t always play Romeo,” 
defended Bradford. 

“T met Lettie Hoffman to-day,” said 
Mollie, irrelevantly. Her tone was wist- 
ful. “She’s going on a jolly little trip 
and wanted me to go, too; Of course 
I told her I couldn't.” 

“Baldwin asked me to go cruising 
with him, but of course I told him I 
couldn’t get away,” supplemented Brad- 
ford. 

“Isn’t it stupid to give up everything 
one enjoys doing because one is mar- 
ried?” she sighed. 

“You might have gone with Lettie,” 
said Bradford, kindly. “I don’t want 
to play tyrant.” 

“And sit by and watch Lettie have 
all the fun?” she demanded. “You know 
I never forget I am a married woman 


—even if I do miss the romance,” she 
said, with dignity. 
“You are a brick, Mollie. Why, 


we’ve just got to do something, you 
know, to mend matters. Are we going 
to grow indifferent because we need a 
little excitement ?” 

“What is there one can do but drift 
along?” she queried, wearily. 

Bradford sat for some time buried in 
his thoughts. Suddenly his face beamed 
and he sat bolt upright. He started to 
speak, but broke into uncontrollable 
laughter. It continued so long Mollie 
grew impatient. There’s nothing so 
tiresome as a joke in which one isn’t 
included. 

“Well?” she snapped. 

“T’ve a scheme. You'll scream, too, 
when you hear it!” He went into an- 
other paroxysm. 

“Alex Bradford, if you don’t explain 
your wonderful scheme in another min- 
ute, I shall refuse to listen to it at all.” 
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“My dear Mollie! Do you remem- 
ber what a ripping time we had that 
first summer we met? Very well. We 
are going to begin all over again and 
have another just like it!” 

Mollie sniffed disdainfully. 

“We will go,” said Bradford, enthu- 
siastically, “to a place where no one 
will know us : 

“And be just a little bit gay,” hummed 
Mollie. 

Bradford ignored this interruption 
and continued : 

“We will go separately—you will be 
a Miss Somebody. We will meet for 
the first time—I shall fall in love with 
you—and you might set your cap for 
me. Let the situation develop natural- 
ly.” 
Mollie sat quite still. 

“Doesn’t the idea appeal to you?’ 
asked Bradford, disappointed. 

“It has possibilities,’ admitted Mol- 
lie; “but its only hope of success lies in 
the plan being carried out to the letter. 
Would you agree that we should be as 
independent as if we had never seen 
each other before?” 

“That’s the idea,” he asserted. 
might revive our interest.” 

“Done!” declared Mollie. 
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Bradford wandered along moodily, 
his hands in his pockets. It was a week 
since he had arrived at the Mountain 
House, and time had hung heavily. A 
mild interest in the keenly’ interested 
young women speedily turned to utter 
indifference. He wondered if young 
women had been as stupid and unat- 
tractive before his marriage. 

He found himself, to his surprise, 
wondering when Mollie would arrive. 
He went to the station on the ‘tallyho 
every train, and each time turned away 
with growing disappointment when a 
certain trim figure of familiar outline 
did not get off. What on earth was 
Mollie doing all this time? He was on 
the point of dashing off to find out, when 
he remembered their strange compact— 
neither was to question the other’s 
movements for six weeks. They were 
to come and go at their own pleasure. 
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A sharp turn in the path brought him 
out in a pretty clearing, and, beneath 
a tree, he saw Mollie herself, composed- 
ly reading a book. He ran forward 
with delight. 

“Hello, Mollie, when did you come?” 
was his cordial greeting, and he stooped 
to kiss the pretty face. 
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their marriage and the unreasonable joy 
of Bradford on their reunion, and she 
stifled a sigh and resisted the temptation 
to throw her arms around his neck. He 
must learn a lesson. 

“If you persist in speaking to me, I 
shall be obliged to go away.” 

“Oh, don’t be so stiff about it,” he 








Bradford watched them disappear together. 


“IT have not the honor of your ac- 
quaintance, sir,” she answered, in freez- 
ing tones. “How dare you speak to me 
without an introduction ?” 

Bradford was nonplused. 

“Let’s not begin our plan just this 
minute,” he pleaded. “I’m awfully glad 
to see you, little girl.” Bradford was 
evidently pleased—but Mollie remem- 
bered a two-days’ separation soon after 


said. “We might sit under this tree and 
talk it over. Where have you been?” 

“That,” said Mollie, “is none of your 
business.” She arose and moved 
haughtily away. 

Bradford had been so bored for the 
past week that he found the sudden 
glimpse of Mollie thrilling. Besides, 
he couldn’t remember when she had 
looked so adorable. He followed her 
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down the narrow wood path, half 
amused, half angry, at her persistency 
in carrying out their plan to the letter. 
He was astonished when a man came 
out of the thicket and was greeted by 
Mollie with a ringing laugh of welcome. 

Rradford watched them disappear to- 
gether. Then he sat down on a mossy 
rock and swore softly. Mollie must be 
stopping at the Peake House, he de- 
cided, and this impression was verified 
when, later in the day, she sped by the 


Mountain House in a high trap with a 


decidedly good-looking individual. 

“There goes that stunning Miss All- 
croft,” said some one on the piazza. 
“They say Gerard, the novelist, is in- 
fatuated with her.”” 

So this was the way Mollie was carry- 
ing out her part of the agreement! 
Bradford decided it was high time to 
take radical measures. That evening 
he went up to the Peake House with a 
party from his hotel. With him went a 
small and attractive blonde. 

The husband on a furlough found 
Miss Allcroft in a secluded nook of the 
piazza. 

“May I have the next dance?” he 
asked. 

“Not until you have been presented 
properly,” she answered, and swept into 
the ballroom through the long window. 
Instantly she was surrounded by a 
group of men. Bradford wondered why 
he had agreed to—nay, invented—such 
a fool scheme. In vain he looked for 
some one to present him to the lady. 
He dangled around on the fringe of the 
group. The idiocy of his position was 
brought home more keenly when a man 
he knew slightly asked if he would not 
like to be introduced to the charming 
Miss Allcroft. Grimly he thanked the 
man, and _ for the second time in his life 
stood before her as a total stranger. She 
flashed a bewildering smile on him, and 
with sweet graciousness murmured a 
few conventional phrases. 

Had she a dance? Why, yes, very 
fortunately, the next one was free—the 
only one! 

“Do you enjoy dancing?” she asked, 
sweetly, when they were a little apart 
from the others. 
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“No,” he growled. “Do you think it 
will rain to-morrow ?” 

She giggled. 

“Have you been here long?” she 
asked, politely. 

“I’m staying at the Mountain House,” 
he answered. 

“But I’ve seen your face some- 
where,” she insisted. “I thought it 
might have been in the dining room. 
New people come every day, and it’s 
hard to keep track of their names and 
faces.” 

A pause. 

“What do you find here to amuse 
your” he queried. “I should take you 
for one who would find it rather slow 
where there is lack of excitement.” 

“Really? Why, I thought the very 
same thing of you!” They both 
laughed frankly. 

“Tf that is the case we should be con- 
genial,” he said, cheerfully. ‘May I 
have this next dance, too?” he asked, 
for they had chatted through the num- 
ber she had given him. 

“It’s a pity—but my card is filled.” 

“But I must see you again—do you 
know it seems as if I had known you a 
very long time?” 

“I’m sorry,’ she said, ruefully. 
“There’s charm only in that which is 
novel.” 

“You would be charming always,” he 
said. 

“Those who have 
think not,” she flashed. 

“But I want a chance to know you 
better,” he argued. 

“I'm going away soon,” she informed 
him. 

“T thought you said six weeks 
he began. 

“You have been misinformed,” she 
said, coldly. “I am going to a house 
party from here.” 

“Where?” he demanded, quickly, 

She laughed, tantalizingly. 

“What an inquisitive man you are, to 
be sure!” she murmured. 

“Until you go—may I 
often?” 

“Rather often,” 
care to do so.” 


had experience 
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come up 


she returned, “if you 











“Mav I take you boating?” 

“Perhaps.” She smiled at 
through half-closed lids. 

“That’s a gay dress you have on,” 
he commented, admiringly. 

Then a man, whom Bradford recog- 
nized as the one in the cart, came for 
her, and she went away with a careless 
nod and a smile in her eyes. In jealous 
rage Bradford observed her every 
movement thereafter. 


him 


The next day Bradford removed his 
effects to the Peake House and began 
the campaign of winning the lovely 
Miss Allcroft. Mollie maintained the 
even tenor of her way, giving him but 
slight audience. This possibility had 
never occurred to Bradford when he 
suggested the plan. To see Mollie day 
after day, to watch her gay as a butter- 
fly—and as elusive—made him long to 
rush up and claim her before them all. 
The more he brooded over it the more 
he feared she was taking advantage of 
the experiment to amuse herself with 
others. He heartily wished they were 
back home—their home. She seemed 
a different woman from the one he 
thought he understood too well. The 
infinite variety of the feminine nature 
was being demonstrated to him. 

As for Mollie—she had several trunks 
full of new and wonderful gowns that 
she had bought in New York during the 
week she had spent there after ieaving 
Bradford. It was gratifying to her 
wounded vanity to see that she had not 
lost her charm for others, even if her 
husband had ceased to care. As the 
days drifted by, Mollie found plenty 
of opportunity to revenge herself on 
Bradford, for any indifference that had 
grown upon him had been shaken off 
completely, and she coquetted with him 
far more outrageously than she did in 
the old days. 

Then came the evening on the lake in 
the moonlight and all his love came 
back. She looked radiantly lovely. Her 
hair was dressed low in her neck and 
she looked very young. He could not 
realize that the girlish creature had been 
his wife—and that for even a moment 
he had been bored. 
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“Did you ever see such a perfect 
night?” she asked. 

“Once,” he said, in a low voice. 
“Don’t you remember, dear?” 

“Did you speak? Pardon me, but I 
was thinking of something else.” 

“T was thinking how much we used 
to love each other,” he declared, break- 
ing the agreement, recklessly. “It was 
on just such a night as this that I first 
told you, little girl.” 

“Oh,” drawled Mollie, “are you one 
of those tiresome persons who believe 
they loved in a previous existence? I 
know a man once who always insisted 
that I was an Egyptian princess whom 
he had loved a thousand years ago. 
How some peopie do like to refer to 
ages! It wasn’t a bit gallant of him. 
I always felt that he associated me with 
the pyramids.” 

“Let’s cut it out, Mollie dear,” said 
Bradford, reaching over and taking her 
hand. “I didn’t love you a thousand 
years ago—-I love you now.” 

“Really, Mr. Bradford, if you insist 
upon saying such things I shall ask you 
to take me back to the hotel at once.” 

“Very well, if my words are distaste- 
ful,” he growled. 

“One can’t play Romeo all the time,” 
ventured Mollie, slyly. 

In utter silence Bradford rowed back. 

“Especially when there are so many 
Romeos to one Juliet,” he said, cutting- 
ly, as he helped her from the boat. 


The next morning there was a sensa- 
tion. 

Miss Allcroft had left on the early 
train—so, too, had Gerard. Mrs. Ger- 
ard arrived later in the day, but this 
only gave credence to the gossip that was 
already occupying the piazza groups. 
Bradford refused to even think it more 
than a coincidence at first. He worked 
to keep the affair from getting into the 
papers, and declared to the reporters 
that he was engaged to Miss Allcroft. 
and knew all about her abrupt depar- 
ture. Mrs. Gerard, too, refused to even 
countenance the possibility of her hus- 
band’s eloping. And so the choicest 
sensation of the season was hushed up. 

Bradford left immediately for home, 
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where he knew he would find Mollie, 
but this idea died suddenly when he saw 
his house tightly closed up and wear- 
ing a deserted air. He wandered 
around the darkened rooms trying to 
unravel the outcome of the crazy plot 
they had rushed into. How the min- 
utes did drag! And how he did miss 
Mollie! The house became so intolerable, 
and the white patch on the library wall 
such an accusing Nemesis, he moved 
down to the club and spent his days 
smoking innumerable cigars and wait- 
ing. 

One evening, as he was sitting in 
gloomy despondency listening half- 
heartedly to the chatter of a nearby 
group, some one asked, suddenly : 

“Heard about Gerard, who wrote 
‘Her Affinity’?” 

“Eloped, didn’t he, with a summer 
girl?” queried another. 

“Yes. His wife went up there the 
very day he skipped, suspecting some- 
thing. No one seems to know anything 
about the other woman except her name 
—Miss Allcroft.” 

Bradford felt the room spinning 
around. 

“Is that so?’ demanded Dean, sitting 
bolt upright. “Then, by George! I saw 
them together in the Grand Central sta- 
tion, when I was coming home. Quite 
tall, reddish hair, stunning style.” 

Bradford knew his growing suspicion 
was realized. Paralyzed in mind and 
limb he sat in his chair. The descrip- 
tion applied to his wife perfectly. The 
speaker having never seen Mrs. Brad- 
ford, Bradford knew the dénouement 
could be put off a little longer. He 
dreaded the day when the truth should 
be known, more for her sake than for 
his own. Some way he felt no resent- 
ment against her—just a dull pain at 
his heart and a sense:of imtolerable 
loneliness. 

‘The days dragged slowly by. On 
Thursday it would be six weeks since 
he and Mollie had said good-by in their 
own home. Thursday he would go to 
the house and have everything packed 
up and moved out. There was a cer- 
tain sentiment that kept him from doing 
it at once. 





On Wednesday he was called up on 
the telephone by his friend Thompson. 
He had been avoiding Thompson since 
his trouble; he dreaded the Thomp- 
sons’ knowing ‘it more than all the rest 
of the world—the four had been such 
great chums. 

Thompson wanted him to come out. 
At his refusal, Thompson became in- 
sistent—it was upon a very serious mat- 
ter, he informed Bradford. The mem- 
ory of the previous evening and its 
wretched loneliness, together with the 
thought that perhaps Thompson needed 
him, decided him to take the six-twenty 
train out to the pretty suburb where 
the Thompsons. lived. 

Thompson was waiting at the station 
for him, in his saucy red cart. The mere 
sight of this giddy turnout irritated 
Bradford. Thompson’s greeting, too, 
was in such an effusive key that it 
jarred on his gloomy mood. 

“Yes, everybody’s well,’ answered 
Thompson, in reply to Bradford's anx- 
ious inquiry. “What do I want of you, 
then? Why, just wanted to see you, of 
course.” Thompson was in disgust- 
ingly high spirits. 

“Cut it out, Thompson,” snapped 
Bradford, after his host had asked a di- 
rect question about Mollie. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Thompson, _ blankly. “Anything— 
wrong ?” 

“Yes.” Then, after a brief silence, 
Bradford poured out the whole story. 
At the conclusion, Thompson burst into 
a wild roar of laughter that echoed from 
the surrounding hills. 

“Thompson!” Bradford’s face was 
set and his eyes looked dangerous. 

“Why—why—old man, you’re crazy 
—plumb crazy! Mollie Bradford 
Oh, it’s too funny! What ever made 
you believe such utter rot?” 

Bradford wearily explained the de- 
tails that had confirmed his suspicion. 
Thompson looked more serious. 

“It does look queer for Mollie, I'll 
adm‘t,” he said, “and under the cir- 
cumstances I’d have thought the same 
thing. But you'll find you’ve made a 
mistake.” 

“T know it,” said Bradford, fiercely. 

















————— 
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“But it was six weeks ago that I made 
it!” 

“You don’t mind my being quite 
frank with you? Very well, then, but 
you never quite appreciated Mollie 
enough. She’s a great little woman— 
and unless she has changed a lot since 


“I've been an infernal idiot, Jim,” 
burst out Bradford, ‘‘end I deserved to 
lose her!” The great tears were roll- 
ing down his face. 

And then they came to Thompson’s 
quaint place among the trees, and Laura 
Thompson was waiting on the piazza. 














The mere sight of this giddy turnout irritated Bradford. 


I saw her Jast, she’s desperately in love 
with you.” 

“The past six weeks look like it,” 
muttered Bradford, bitterly. “What 
would you think if Laura went galli- 
vanting off for six weeks—had the time 
of her life—and then—and then 

“T wouldn't say it, Alex,” interrupted 
Thompson. 





Awaiting the announcement of din- 
ner, they talked in the living room—or, 
rather, Thompson and Laura talked. 
He didn’t even notice when Thompson 
strolled out, nor that Mrs. Thompson 
excused herself and disappeared into a 
distant room, where ice could be heard 
clicking against crystal. With a start 
Bradford looked around. Then he went 
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over to a table and took up a smart 
picture of Mollie. Impulsively-he raised 
it to his lips—but, like Phidias’ marble, 
it had come to life. Instantly he was 
holding the real Mollie in his arms and 
madly ‘kissing her saucy face. 

“Oh, little girl!” was all he could 


say. Remembrance then came swift 
upon his joy at sight of her. He al- 
most pushed her away. 

“Where is—he?” Bradford de- 
manded. 

“I don’t know whom you mean, 


dear. But what does it matter where 
anybody is, since. we are together 
again?” 


“The whole world knows abcut your 
escapade,” he began, wildly. 

“What if they. do?” she asked, airily. 

“Tf you love him——” 

“Alex! What are you saying?” she 
gasped. The light suddenly died from 
her face. 

Thompson stepped into the room. 

“T hope you'll both pardon my but- 
ting into a family affair,” he began, 
apologetically, “but I hold the key to 
the situation, so I’m going to depart 
from the unwritten law. First, let’s all 
sit down.” 

The Bradfords sat facing their host 
as he continued: 

“Mollie came directly here from the 
mountains—she and Laura had it all 
fixed up. And here she has been, poor 
child, ever since—the loneliest creature 
in the world, in spite of all the trouble 
and expense we have been to trying to 
entertain her! Mollie, in the meantime, 
a large case of circumstantial evidence 
has been piling up against you. When 
you started to accept our rural hospital- 
ity, a man by the name of Gerard had 
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the good fortune to come down on the 
same train with you. That. was quite 
enough for the rocking-chair brigade 
at the hotel. As I am in a position to 
know, Gerard and his sister were called 
West suddenly to their father’s death- 
bed. Gerard sent word to his’ wife 
at their town house, but she was already 
on the way to the mountains. Gerard 
knows nothing of the complications that 
have risen, for I received a letter from 
him to-day, in regard to a little matter 
I’m pushing for him.” 

3radford grabbed Mollie and waltzed 
her wildly around the room. ; 

“Alex,” cried Mollie, “vou never 
even for a moment imagined 7 

“Certainly I didn't,” he avowed, 
stoutly. “But I couldn’t do anything to 
hush up the affair—for that would have 
given away Miss Allcroft.” 

Thompson looked with admiration at 
Bradford. 

“Where did you-think I was?” asked 
Mollie, with a happy smile. 

“T came out here after you, didn’t I?” 
he asked, confidently. ‘And to-morrow 
we're going to open up the house, eh, 
girlie?” 

Mollie nodded emphatically. 

“And, Mollie, we'll have the library 
walls redecorated.” There’s one place 
where the plaster 

Mollie put her hand over his mouth. 

“On the contrary, we'll just hang a 
lovely old sampler grandmother worked 
which says, ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ over 
it—and when people get dissatisfied, 
we'll remove it for its moral effect,” said 
Mollie. 

“It will never be 
Bradford, solemnly. 








removed,” said 











NE warm spring night Jonathan 
Briggs balanced his accounts 
and took inventory, and the re- 

sults were satisfactory. “Now,” he 
said to himself, “I will go home and 
get Dorothy.” 

The daring, the bravado of the 
words shocked him into silence. He 
drew a small leather case from his 
pocket and took from it a white tissue- 
paper parcel. His fingers, big and 
rough and awkward as they were about 
many things, were deft in their untan- 
gling of the ribbon which held this 
package together, because of the prac- 
tise which makes perfect. He laid the 
opened paper before him on his desk 
and gazed earnestly at the faded blos- 
som which it had enclosed, and as he 
gazed he slipped back two years into 
the past. 

“It was the first time she ever 
touched me,” he remembered, “and she 
pinned those flowers on my coat. What 
devil is it that gets into a man’s heart 
and makes him afraid of a girl? I 
stood there like a stick. Nobody else 
was in the room—and she was near! 
Near! Even the curls of her hair 
moved as I breathed. And what did I 
say? ‘Isn’t it almost time we were 
starting out?’ Fool! I did it! Jay! 





But it was all I could think of to say! 
I never could think of the right thing 
even when 


” 
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He thought of various other times 
when he had come close to the bound- 
ary and almost set foot in the prom- 
ised land. He thought of how often 
those words of confession and entreaty 
had trembled upon his lips and almost 
broken forth in spite of his fear. He 
despised himself; he reviled himself; he 
called himself coward; once he had said 
to Dorothy: “I am a craven—an ab- 
ject coward.” And she had said—oh, 
the flash of her eyes as she said it!— 
“It’s no such thing! You are the 
bravest man I know.” 

Jonathan. pulled himself together with 
determination. “I will go home and 
get Dorothy!” he repeated. And he 
went the next day. 

“Home” was a dear, quaint little vil- 
lage, tucked away in the hills of Ver- 
mont. It had calmly stepped out of 
the way when the march of progress 
swept by; it clung to the past, and the 
old way of doing things; it was a mat- 
ter of pride that here was one little un- 
trammeled spot where a man could live 
the identical life his father had lived 
before him. Jonathan had scoffed and 
ridiculed this old-fashionedness, but he 
found a certain delicious flavor about 
it now. The absence of paved streets 
and the trolley, the forced dependence 
for news upon your neighbor and the 
weekly paper, the post-office in the 
country store, the simple social life of 
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He found the girl in the lane that went by her father’s house. 


teas and quiltings, candy-pulls and 
Virginia reels, the gray stone “meeting- 
house” covered with ivy, cool, forbid- 
ding, stern, and yet so_ thoroughly 
founded in  righteousness—all these 
were restful after his scurry and rush 
in Chicago and his fight for a footing 
among its business men. He didn’t ex- 
actly want to give up the rush for the 
quiet, but it was a good place to come 
to—for Dorothy. 

He found the girl in the lane that 
went by her father’s house. Ah, me! 
It was just the same Dorothy—the 
same merry, dimpling girl, with the 
clear, brown eyes and the yellow curls 
that danced with the wind. And the 
man, watching the eyes and the hair, 
and drinking in the life and color be- 
fore him, turned traitor to his purpose, 
and spoke of commonplaces. They 
talked of his health and of hers, and he 
said: “How’s your mother?” He told 
her of the West and his work; of the 
strange prairie beauty of his home; 
of its winds and his prospects; of his 
new friends and his new hopes; of 
everything except the new house which 
was waiting her coming. And she told 
him who had been married and who 
had died; there were two new houses 
down on the main street—did he know 





that. one belonged to Silas Martin? 
And wasn’t it queer? Sallie Jones had 
run away somewhere, and they said she 
had gone on the stage! One by one 
she called up all his old friends before 
him, and gave their history since he 
had been gone. If she had ever read 
between the lines of his letters—if she 
had the slightest suspicion as to his rea- 
son for coming home, nothing betrayed 
it. Evidently Jonathan’s faint heart 
had not won this fair lady. She must 
be stormed to surrender. 

“She’s nothing but a slip of a girl!” 
said Jonathan bravely, on the second 
morning. “And look at me! I am as 
three of her!” He held himself proud- 
ly for as much as half a mile. And 
then, because he caught a glimpse of 
a pink gown on the road before him, 
he dwindled suddenly into a pygmy. 
“A mite of a girl!” He had been mis- 
taken. Dorothy filled the world—and 
yet how daintily! He waited for her 
to come nearer, pitiably conscious of 
all his awkward inches and ungainli- 
ness. When she came they talked about 
the weather. 

So it was every time he met her. 
Never a day dawned but he resolved 
that it should be the day of his confes- 
sion. Never a night came but he re- 

















viled the cowardice which had kept him 
silent. His time was limited, and fast 
slipping away ; something must be done, 
and done speedily. So the desperate 
Jonathan decided upon heroic measures. 

Sunday came—or “the Sabbath,” 
rather. Jonathan went to the church 
early and sat near the back. He was 
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pew was across the aisle and three in 
front of the one where he sat. That 
spoke for contentment. But Dorothy 
was not there. The Murrays were late. 
And Jonathan lost his hold of the joy 
of life, while sorrow stared him in the 
face. 

Sorrow and all her sisters’ dismay, 


Jonathan saw Dorothy lean forward. 


strangely perturbed and anxious; but 
he found unspeakable soothing in the 
quaint old sanctuary. The woodwork 
was white, deep-tinted to ivory; the 
great high pulpit in the front was del- 
icately carved and embellished; the 
great high pews with doors seemed 
to shut out the curious and keep hold 
of all that made for peace. Dorothy’s 








and chagrin and anxiety, sat in the 
seat with Jonathan. Presently, while the 
congregation were singing the dox- 
ology, the Murrays came in. The door 
of their pew closed after them, but 
above the top of the door Jonathan 
caught a glimpse of one fair cheek with 
tendrils of bright hair. He clung to 
that glimpse and forgot his seat-com- 
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panions. He was thinking—of other 
things. 

After the reading of the lesson the 
minister began: “I publish the banns” 
—and a stir of eager interest ran 
through the congregation. Jonathan 
saw Dorothy lean forward with that 
warm sympathy with which a young 
girl always greets such an announce- 
ment. He watched that fair cheek with 
the closest attention, and the minister 
went on with the notice. “I publish 
the banns of marriage between Jona- 
than Briggs and Dorothy Murray, of 
this parish. If any of you know cause 
or just impediment why these two per- 
sons should not be joined together in 
holy matrimony ye are to declare it. 
This is the first time of asking.” 
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The sudden color flashed red into 
the cheek Jonathan was watching. He 
fully expected Dorothy to jump up and 
declare impediment, but she gave no 
sign. She was the perfect picture of 
a modest, prospective, embarrassed 
bride, and Jonathan’s heart glowed 
within him. 

After the service he walked beside 
her. Her eyes were downcast, her 
cheeks were crimson. For the first 
time since he had known her, Dorothy 
was stricken dumb. 

Suddenly he broke the silence be- 
tween them: ‘Was that all right, Dor- 
othy ?” 

She walked on a few steps before 
she answered. Then she smiled up at 
him and said: “I guess so, Jonathan.” 


i 


The Last Performance 


HE last time the curtain arises 
On two hours of bliss unalloyed. 


My rival his mischief devises 





What matter? his treachery’s void. 


I scorn him: 


I know whose the prize is. 


I, seeming foredoomed to confusion, 


And he, with so many a spell 





Who would have believed the conclusion? 
’Twas I that she loved passing well. 
She loved me—no idle delusion. 


Why, I could have pitied his sinning 
That left me so utterly blest; 

And I had small claim to the winning 
Except to have loved her the best. 

In truth, from the very beginning. 


Two hours! and the comedy’s ended 
That gave me the touch of her lips: 
While it lasted, the rapture was splendid, 

A glory well worth the eclipse, 
Like Fate, when the curtain descended. 


And Fate leaves the villain in clover, 
The villain who fled in his rage; 
And I, the poor fortunate lover, 
Am standing alone on the stage; 
And all the performance is over. 





May KENDALL. 
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A PAINTER OF SPANISH CHARACTER 


By Charles de Kay 


PAIN may well be proud that, de- 
spite the fact that her last war 
lopped off Cuba and the Philip- 

pines from her empire, she has experi- 
enced a revival in literature and the arts 
which more than offsets the wound to 
her self-respect in the loss of her colo- 
nies and her navy. <A new school of 
painters has arisen, headed by men like 
Zuloaga and Sorolla, through whom 
she is winning more consideration than 
from a hundred islands of the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

But it is not only in Spain that Span- 
ish honors are won. Spain, never more 
than at the present day, is a Mecca for 
painters, and her old art and the pic- 
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turesqueness of her land and people are 
winning extraordinary notice. Artists 
from all countries make pilgrimages to 
Madrid and Seville to study the works 
of Velasquez, Greco, Goya. French- 
men and Americans, Germans and Eng- 
lishmen offer these painters the flattery 
of imitation. Manet, Degas, Whistler, 
Diaz, and Besnard were profoundly in- 
fluenced by Spanish art. We all re- 
member Théophile Gautier’s “Voyage 
en Espagne,” but in our day the veteran 
Dutch painter, Josef Israels, has de- 
scribed in print as well as sketch the 
charm that resides in the towns and the 
landscapes of Spain. 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington founds 














THE PIRATE AND THE PRISONER 


the Hispanic Society, and builds for it 
a palace on Broadway, in upper Man- 
hattan, where books and objects rela- 
ting to Spain find place. Books of the 
day are translated here in New York 
into Spanish and sent to all the Span- 
ish-speaking countries to the south of 
us. And as the means of communica- 
tion with these countries incréase, the 
study of Spanish likewise spreads in the 
United States. 

Among the younger artists this ho- 
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mage paid to Spain 
is often to be noted, 
but the most conspic- 
uous instance is Mr. 
F. Luis Mora, a col- 
orist and painter of 


genre. Though an 
American of the 
North, he comes very 
naturally by his 
Spanish proclivi- 
ties, since his father 
is Domingo Mora, the 
sculptor, who has 
lived many years in 
the United States, 
while his mother, 
though not Spanish, 
was a native of Bor- 
deaux. As he himself 
was born in Mon- 
tevideo, and as Mr. 
Domingo Mora _ has 
passed many years at 
Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, at Hartford, 
and at Boston, it may 
be seen that the son is 
something of a cos- 
mopolite. 

It came to him 
more naturally and 
easily than it might 
to another to under- 
stand the appeal of 
Spanish painting on 
the one hand, and the 
way to express Span- 
ish character on the 
other. When he is in 
Madrid, at the mu- 
seum on the Prado, 
he is at home among 
the superbly calm and straightforward 
works of Velasquez, and the uneven, 
good, bad, and indifferent canvases of 
Goya. It is there that Mr. Mora feels 
the possibility of becoming a colorist 
in the subtlest sense of the word; there 
that he seeks, from time to time, in- 
spiration. 

Mr. Mora, however, is not a grad- 
uate of any foreign school; he has not 
studied in Paris or Munich or Rome. 
Ile worked as a boy under Tarbell and 














F. LUIS 


Benson in Boston, and went later to the 
Art Students’ League in New York, 
where Siddons Mowbray was his mas- 
ter. So that, although he was born in 
South America of Spanish and French 
parents, his education has been entire- 
ly within the United States. 

Mr. Domingo Mora is a Catalan by 
birth and education, and the Catalans 
are called the Yankees of Spain because 
they have stirring natures, are liberty- 
lovers and haters of tyranny from the 
side of church and 
state; brisk business 
men, also, who despise 
the favorite formulas 
of the rest of Spain, 
like “asta manana.” It 
was not mere chance, 
then, that took Domin- 
go Mora to the Rio de 
la Plata, but natural 
inclination; for the 
Argentines have held 
for at least half a cen- 
tury the sobriquet of 
“Yankees of South 
America.” Apparently 
nothing would serve 
this talented sculptor 
but intimate acquaint- 
ance with the simon- 
pure article, for he 
ended by settling in 
Boston, where he em- 
ploys himself with ec- 
clesiastical sculpture 
mainly. 

Mr. Domingo Mora 
has modeled a_ great 
deal for  terra-cotta, 
which work demands 
much = attention to 
questions of color, the 
biscuit generally being 
dipped in glazes and 
fired once more, to ob- 
tain brilliant or dull 
colors. Further 
changes can be made 
in the glazes by the 


sand-blast, which will 
roughen the smooth, 


glassy integument, and 
diminish or accentuate 
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the importance of different parts of the 
terra-cotta figure, face, or arabesque, 
according to the taste of the artist. 
Hence the need of a man working 
for terra-cotta companies to have feel- 
ing for color and imagination enough 
to forecast what will be the result of 
firing a given piece. It was in such an 
atmosphere that Luis Mora was edu- 
cated. About him were the implements 
of the sculptor—cartoons and drawings 
of a quicker despatch, samples of terra- 
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“EL TANGO” 
Sevillian dancer performing in a cafe garden. 


cotta with their different glazes. One 
thinks of Jules Dupré, of Diaz, and of 
Cazin, working at the porcelain-fac- 
tory in Sévres, when reflecting upon the 
boyhood of Luis Mora, with such sur- 
roundings as his father’s house afforded 
him. 

And when, his father having moved 
from Perth Amboy to Boston, he en- 
tered the school of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, young Mora came under the in- 


fluence of two painters who have expe- 
rienced the fascination of the modern 
masters of sunlight—Monet, Pissaro, 
Sisley—without becoming imitators of 
them in the ordinary sense. Particular- 
ly sympathetic with the style of Ed- 
mund C. Tarbell, one of his Boston in- 
structors, yet it can not be said that Mr. 
Luis Mora reflects that style in his own 
paintings. He does not give so ex- 
clusively his attention to atmospheric 
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‘LA BUENA VENTURA” 
Fortune telling and jealousy at a Spanish fair. 


and light problems, and he is much 
more frankly a teller of anecdote than 
is Mr. Tarbell; much more openly a 
devotee of that branch of painting now 
generally in eclipse, which, for want of 
a better term, we still call genre. 

It is rather comical the way in which, 
in modern times, painters appear to 
grudge the enjoyment on the part of the 
public of some definite story as told by 
a picture. What makes it all the fun- 


nier is that, since music is an art afford- 
ing many parallels with painting, mu- 
sical terms are employed extensively to 
express ideas belonging to the picture 
craft, such as rhythm, tone, gamut, 
symphony, nocturne, and others that 
will occur to the musical ‘reader; and 
at the same time the course of music 
has been the other way, especially un- 
der the influence of a fleshly realist like 
Richard Wagner—namely, toward a 
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VISIT TO THE ANTIQUARIAN 


more tangible and objective kind of 
music, which tries to express definite 
things of the intellect. These may be 
called analogues of the anecdotic and 
story-telling or genre pictures, now, 
generally speaking, in discredit among 
the “upper circles’ of the painters’ 
craft. 

With all his mcdernity, Luis Mora is 
not afraid to please the public by giving 
them something to think about beside 
the technical qualities of his work. His 
training while he was at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, and for some years 
afterward, has tended to bring him 
closer to the public than most artists 
get, for he had to support himself as 
an illustrator and maker of magazine- 
covers, cartoons for advertisements, and 
whatever else he could turn his versa- 
tile hand to in order to keep the wolf 
from the door and make the modest pot 
boil. But he stops about where Velas- 
quez and Zurbasan stopped. He does 


not stoop to win the groundlings by 
“Widows’ Tears” or “The Empty 
Cradle,” by comically flat or flatly sen- 
timental pictures which recite a story 
or tell an anecdote or point a moral. 
But his Spanish gipsies carry with them 
an air of grimy romance that tallies 
very well with the descriptions we ob- 
tain of them through George Borrow 
in his “Bible in Spain”; and his Span- 
ish dancers and young bourgeoises, his 
bull-fighters and Spanish youths, have 
character enough to make one speculate 
in each case on his or her career, and 
thus build for oneself a story or ro- 
mance which we apply without the 
drawbacks of a title which confines us 
strictly to one point of view. 

This is really the question which lies 
at the root of illustrations: shall the 
artist make up a very positive and defi- 
nite idea of the persons in the story 
and impose his view on the reader? Or 
shall he try to be more evasive? Shall 
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he generalize and avoid the dogmatic 
statement of his conception of the 
dramatis persone, leaving room for dif- 
ferent readers to conceive of these 
persons from his own standpoint ? 

Mr. Mora has never studied in Eu- 
rope except as an artist studies the old 
masters in the museums and the people 
in their daily life. He has been to Lon- 
don and Paris, but he never entered at 
Julian’s, nor in the schools of the Beaux 
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Arts. This may appear something akin 
to a crime to graduates of Parisian 
schools, who have learned to feel a loy- 
alty to their old master, and particularly 
to the milieu of comradery, in which 
they passed the halcyon days of their 
youth, and are prone to exaggerated 
ideas as to the necessity of passing 
through the same schooling, and show 
a tendency to underrate those who have 
not been so blessed. 














Yet Mr. Mora, though scarcely past 
his thirtieth year, has been made a 
member of the National Academy of 
Design, being the youngest person in 
that body. He believes that the time 
is gone by when it was necessary to 
visit Europe for an education in art. 
On the contrary, he holds that Ameri- 
cans will do better to train themselves 
here, and only visit Europe as_post- 
graduates to widen their characters by 
travel, and study the works of men who 
have won laurels in different times and 


under different conditions from our 
own. 
When, therefore, Mr. Mora goes 


abroad, it is in or- 
der to live there and 
know the _ people. 
That is why his 
types of Spaniards 
in “Fair Outside 
Seville in the Time 
of the First Em- 
pire” are so true to 
nature, and his oth- 
er pictures of Spain 
and Spaniards are 
doubly blessed with 
“local color’ —name- 
ly, with the literal 
color that is seen in 
faces and costumes 
of that © slightly 
Oriental land, and 
with ‘local color” in 
the other, abstract 
sense. In order to 
know the people and 
live with them one 
has to speak their 
language. Mn 
Mora has the ad- 
vantage of hearing 
Spanish and French 
spoken in the family 
since his babyhood, 
and for him there 
has been no need of 
breaking down the 
barriers mee 
tween Anglo-Saxon 
and_ Kelt-Iberian. 
Observe the mis- 
chievous look of the 
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girl in “La Buena Ventura,” one of 
whose admirers is having his palm read 
by a gipsy, while the other takes the 
moment to whisper something prompted 
by his jealousy. Those who have seen 
Carmencita dance will recognize the pe- 
culiar turn of the head and movement 
of the skirts in “El Tango.” 

John S. Sargent and William T. 
Dannat, and other American painters 
of note, have visited Spain before Mora 
and succumbed to its charm; but none 
has surpassed him in the natural ease 
and grace, or the penetration of nation- 
al character he has shown in his figures. 
In “The Print Collectors” he boldly en- 
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ters the lists against Meissonier and his 
father’s own fellow countryman, For- 
tuny, since the subject is one they 
would have liked, and he has thrown 
the scene back to that eighteenth cen- 
tury which both of those painters loved. 
The handling, however, is very differ- 
ent from that of Meissonier, and even 
unlike that of Fortuny. It would not 
be fair to compare a young man’s tech- 
nique with that of masters who had 
reached maturity before they became 
famous. “Spanish Merrymakers” is 
another picture which shows uncom- 
mon ability in composition, easy, natu- 
ral poses, and a thorough appreciation 
of the Spanish temperament. 

Mr. Mora was asked the other day 
what he considered the salient thing in 
the Spanish character, and, instead of 
answering “pride” or “hospitality” or 
“remembrance of kindness or of harsh- 
ness until death,” he answered to every- 
body’s surprise: “A natural intelli- 
gence which seizes on every new thing 
that comes up, a keen interest in for- 
eign things coupled with depreciation 
of things Spanish, an inherent vivacity 
of mind.” 

No wonder this is a surprise to 
Americans who are educated in preju- 
dices regarding Spaniards which date 
back to the Inquisition, the Spanish 
“fury” in the Netherlands, and the days 
of the Armada. Furthermore, the 
artist said that he found the Spanish 
peasant and farming class uncommonly 
logical and alert of mind. It may be 
that he was referring particularly to the 
inhabitants of Catalonia, who certainly 
have an enviable fame for industry and 


the power of making themselves an 
honored place in whatever part of the 
world they colonize. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, 
however, that Mr. Mora devotes him- 
self exclusively to Spanish subjects. 
His first sendings to the regular exhi- 
bitions were colonial figures, like the 
ladies in “The Letter.” One of the 
most admired figure pieces in the Win- 
ter Academy was “Pirate and Prison- 
er,” children playing parts in an im- 
promptu game, who have been forced 
to keep still long enough to be sketched. 
Portraiture is another line which Mr. 
Mora has not avoided. To this depart- 
ment we may refer the slender woman 
in a dark shawl, called “The Black 
Shawl,” as, indeed, the children in the 
picture just mentioned are also por- 
traits, and very good ones. A likeness 
which pretends to nothing more than 
a portrait is the seated figure of little 
Evelyn Chard. 

With regard to the old masters and 
his likings, Mr. Mora places Velasquez 
at the head of them all; even such mar- 
velous painters as Rembrandt and 
Frans Hals, even such wonders as 
Titian taking a second place in his 
affections. After Velasquez comes 
Titian, and well up on the list stands 
Goya. What he cannot get over is the 
modern impression that the paintings 
of Velasquez make. 

Mr. Mora is hardly beyond the 
threshold of his career. If he continues 
to advance at the rate he has kept up 
during the past five years, he will un- 
doubtedly stand in the forefront of 
American painters. 
































A Literary Playwright. 

“The technique of the drama” was a 
phrase very much in use a few years 
ago by those who sat in the managers’ 
offices of the New York playhouses. 
Pronounced em - 








stuff.” These and other aphorisms of 
a like nature would have filled your 
ears. At that time, it may also be re- 
marked in passing, almost all the suc- 
cessful plays were imported. The times 
change, and we 





phatically by a 
man with an ath- 
letic cigar and a 
fur-lined overcoat, 
it meant, in effect, 
that playwriting 
was a secret and 
subterranean art, a 
sort of esoteric 
Stage Cate 
pentry, possi- 
ble only to those 
who had hung 
around the stage- 
entrance for the 
greater part of 
their lives. If you 
wanted to say 
something really 
absurd and _pre- 
posterous to one 
of these gentle- 
men, it was only 
necessary to sug- 
gest that a literary 
man or a_ poet 
might write a suc- 
cessful play, or to hint that Shake- 
speare, Goldsmith, or Sheridan was a 
playwright. “Literature was all right 
a hundred years ago, but it won't go 
now.” “The public won't stand literary 








WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY, 
Poet, professor and playwright. 





change with them! 
Here we have a 
literary man and a 
poet, no less a pro- 
fessor of English 
into the bargain, 
who _ writes the 
most — successful 
play of the season. 
His name is Will- 
iam Vaughn 
Moody, the play is 
“The Great Di- 
vide.” It is writ- 
ten in good, digni- 
fied, readable 
English, without 
slang and without 
vulgarity. i hye 
plot is “literary” ; 
it was probably 
suggested to the 
scholarly Mr. 
Moody by a cer- 
tain incident in 
Roman _ history. 
He conceived the 
preposterous idea of placing this inci- 
dent in a real American setting, and 
producing something that was not with- 
out literary merit. He succeeded, 
What in the world are we coming to! 
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ELLEN TERRY, 
Who has kept her youthful charm for forty years 


“Age Cannot Wither Her.” 


One-half a century—five decades on 
the stage; twenty years a leading lady, 
thirty years a famous actress, still 
young, still lithe and lissome, more 
warmly received in this country than 
ever before, Ellen Terry has certainly 
lived a full life. Charles Reade was a 
leading novelist of a generation ago, 
some of the older members of this gen- 
eration may have read him in their 
youth, but, for the majority of us, he 
and his contemporaries and the condi- 





tions in which he lived and wrote are 
hopelessly of the past. Yet Ellen Terry 
was a contemporary of his. She was a 
famous actress while he was a famous 
author. It has been said that of all the 
followers of art, the actor enjoys the 
briefest span of life; but Charles 
Reade’s fame is on the wane, and Ellen 
Terry's has no end in sight as yet. 
Thirty-two years ago the novelist saw 
the actress, and wrote of her: “Ellen 
Terry is an enigma. Her eyes are pale, 
her nose rather long, her mouth noth- 

































‘case are the physical 


ing particular; complexion a delicate 
brick-dust ; hair rather like tow. Yet 
somehow she is beautiful. Her expres- 
sion kills any pretty face you see beside 
her. . She is all that is abominable and 
charming in a woman.” 

Those who go to see Ellen Terry on 
her present tour in America will be in- 
clined to think that the novelist let his 
gift for paradox and epigram get away 
with him, and that he accentuated 
whatever natural defects the actress is 
handicapped with. This is the first 
time that Ellen Terry has ever visited 
this country alone. Previously, she has 
been under the wing of Henry Irving. 
The fact that she finds herself even 
more popular than before indicates that 
the reputation she won in the past was 
by no means the reflected glory from 
her great coworker, who now lies in 
Westminster Abbey. Probably a con- 
sensus of opinion would pronounce 
Sarah Bernhardt and Ellen Terry the 
greatest women of their time in the 
realm of art. There is little question 
that Bernhardt is the greater in dra- 
matic intensity, in poignant feeling, and 
in tragic force. Eng- 
lish-speaking people 
find it hard to admit 
that there is any one 
who can equal Ellen 
Terry in the lighter, 
“joyous” parts, as 
Portia, Beatrice, or 
any of the heroines 
of English comedy. 
3oth Bernhardt and 
Terry exemplify the 
fact that beauty and 
physical charm have 
little to do with the 
making of a _ great 
actress. In neither 


endowments _ greatly 
above the average. In 
both cases every out- 
ward expression is il- 
luminated with “the 
inward and _ spiritual 
grace” that means 
greatness and power 
in man or woman. 
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Ellen Terry is fifty-eight: years old, 
and the mother of grown children. She 
has one house in London and another 
in the country? Both are simple, com- 
fortable, homelike, and hospitable. To 
all appearances she is little older than 
when she first visited this country. 


‘There may be-a few touches of gray 


in the blond hair, but:the face beneath 
it is practically unchanged. 


The Simple Life in Russia. 


Johrt W. Riddle, the new ambassador 
from the United States to Russia, be- 
lieves in the simple life. He is op- 
posed to a lavish display of wealth, and 
is strongly in favor of that republican 
simplicity and. homeliness that was 
characteristic of Franklin, the first 
American diplomat. From all ac- 
counts, the people in power in Russia 
lead a life about as complex as can be 
secured with the means at their com- 
mand. Champagne, bribery, cigarettes, 
and bombs—these are a few of the in- 
gredients of Russian official life. 
Judged from his record in the past, Mr. 





JOHN W. RIDDLE, 
Recently appointed United States Ambassador to Russia. 








BISHOP SAMUEL FALLOWS, 
Who has remarkable theories on the food question. 


Riddle is likely to make a strong effort 
to force his opinions and convictions 
on those he meets. One little incident 
illustrates his character. Shortly after 
the massacre of Jews at Kishineff, a 
great petition from the Jews in Amer- 
ica was sent to St. Petersburg to be 
presented to the Russian foreign office. 
Riddle was the secretary of the Ameri- 
can embassy there, and was in general 
charge of affairs in the absence of Am- 
bassador McCormick. He knew that 
the Russian government would not 
wish to take official cognizance of the 
petition, and that the foreign office 
would be likely to refuse to receive it. 
He meant that they should receive it 
and notice it. He presented himself to 
Count Lamsdorff, the Russian foreign 
minister, saying that he wished to de- 
liver a message from the President of 
the United States. Then he started to 
read the petition aloud instead of hand- 
ing it over. Before Count Lamsdorff 
realized what was being read to him, 
Riddle was half through the petition, 
and it was too late to stop him. Be- 
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fore his present position, Riddle was 
minister to Roumania. 


Dietetic Philosophy. 

3ishop Samuel Fallows, of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, believes that 
Christianity is a good deal a matter of 
the kind of food we eat, and is preach- 
ing sermons to that effect. “If every 
child was scientifically fed,” says the 
bishop, “we'd have no moral baseness, 
no mental depravity, no spiritual igno- 
rance.” <A scrutiny of several sample 
menus that the philosopher gives leads 
us to the conclusion that pickles and 
doughnuts incite us to crime, and that 
brown bread, “buttered thickly,” is a 
specific for spiritual ignorance. We 
are awaiting anxiously ‘the time when 
some one shall construct a true soul- 
food, and get the bishop’s testimonial to 

place in facsimile on every package. 

An American Abroad. 

To a certain few successful Ameri- 


cans life in Europe appeals so strongly 
that they forget that they are Ameri- 





EDWIN A. ABBEY, 
An American artist who lives abroad. 





























cans, and be- 
come Euro- 
pean in taste, 
séntiment, 
residence, 
and even in 
a p pearance. 
Edwin Aus- 
tin Abbey, 
the artist 
who perhaps 
more than 
any other has 
won solid 
and enduring 
respect for 
American art 
in France, 
England, and 
Germany, is 
not of this 
type, 
spite of the 
fact that he 
spends a con- 
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are looking 
hard for ten- 
ors. Ham- 
merstein has 
discov- 
ered two— 
Bonci, whose 
reputation in 
this country 
is now as- 
sured, and 
Amadeo Bas- 
si, the latest 
arrival to the 
lime-light of 
American 
grand opera. 
Seasoned 
opera-go- 
ers are en- 
Pets 124s > 
tic about 
Bassi. They 
say that his 
voice is equal 





siderable por- 
tion of his 
time in Eng- 
land. A sturdy, genuine Americanism 
is evident in his tastes, personality, and 
most of all in his work. He is a Yale 
man, still in touch with the spirit and 
feeling of the most democratic and 
American of American universities. 
His artistic education was received at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, 
and the best of his work has gone to 
America. Perhaps the most notable of 
his recent achievements is his painting 
of “The Quest of The Holy Grail,” in 
the public library in Boston. The 
Arthurian legend is rather older than 
the race that we call English, and is a 
heritage to all the world. Abbey's 
treatment of it is American art and 
nothing else. 


Another New Tenor. 

There are a great many people who 
think they have great voices, and who 
are looking anxiously for operatic man- 
agers who will have the good taste to 
agree with them. There are managers 


—rather fewer in number than the peo-: 


ple who think they have voices—who 


AMADEO BASSI, 
Who has made a great reputation in Grand Opera this season. 





to Tamagno’s 
in its prime. 
In the fall 
3assi came to this country from South 
America, where he had been traveling. 
On the way up he beguiled the long 
hours on shipboard at cards, and lost 
a sum sufficiently large to make even a 


world-famous tenor deflate his chest. 


a little, and drop a few notes in his up- 
per register. At that time, Bassi, al- 
though favorably known on the Con- 
tinent, was not exactly world-famous. 
He had sung at almost all the French 
and Italian opera-houses, but had not a 
reputation equal to that of Bonci or 
Caruso. At the Manhattan, Hammer- 
stein had promised the public a_ big 
surprise in ‘‘Aida,” and the public was 
there in full force waiting for it. The 
first surprise came in the scenery and 
accessories of the opera, which were 
finer than anything New York had 
seen before. The second surprise 
came in Bassi, who sang the role of 
Rhadames. Next morning Bassi found 
awaiting him a cabled offer for a season 
in London, as well as a stack of news- 
paper articles to the effect that he was 
a really great tenor. 
















Tae tlouse 


By Harry Albort 


IFTY-EIGHT years ago an un- 
known Swiss came to this coun- 
try to seek his fortune, driven 

hither by the same wanderlust that in 
his old world had impelled him, like his 
father, to find a livelihood under many 
skies. To-day the seven sons of this 
adventurous wanderer form one of the 
most important financial factors in the 
United States. They extract from the 
ground and prepare for trade more 
gold, silver, and lead than any other 
group of producers in the world; and 
within a year, by the development of 
projects now taking form, they will 


MEYER GUGGENHEIM, FOUNDER OF THE HOUSE OF GUGGENHEIM, AND HIS SEVEN SONS 














of Guggenbeiia 


THE HISTORY OF A FAMILY THAT MAY BECOME GREATER THAN 
THE ROTHSCHILDS 


Sulloc} 


occupy the same position with respect 
to copper metal. Not content with the 
vast mineral resources this country af- 
fords, they have reached across the 
frozen border-land into Alaska, to put 
under way a developmental plan of al- 
most stupendous magnitude; and just 
now have been called to far-off Africa 
to take the direction of the great Congo 
exploitation scheme, which runs into 
the production of rubber, gold, and 
copper, and no one knows how much 
else at this early stage of its realiza- 
tion. It is a fair estimate to say that 
the seven brothers manage a combina- 















tion of industries representing now the 
actual investment of upward of five 
hundred millions of dollars, and a total 
of market values substantially in ex- 
cess of that great sum. They are the 
house of Guggenheim. 

Because their success is so illustra- 
tive of American opportunity, it is well 
worth one’s while to spend a little time 
in a more or less intimate inspection of 
this American family, quite aside from 
the intrinsic interest that may lie in 
the series of pictures that will be pre- 
sented. And a beginning cannot be 
made more favorably than by looking 
in on the eighth floor of the Empire 
Building, at 71 Broadway, where they 
do their work. A great room running 
all the way across the rear of the build- 
ing, where there might be contained 
half a dozen ordinary offices and at 
least three good-sized suites, is this 
workshop. But very little does it re- 
semble the usual workshop of the finan- 
cier. Seven desks ranged around the 
walls, seven revolving chairs, and seven 
telephones are about the only equip- 
ment generally suggestive of industry. 
The rest of the place resembles more 
closely the living-room of a club, save 
for certain family pictures that occupy 
positions of honor in the decorative 
scheme; the air is one of wholesome 
comfort, and there are apparent in the 
observable routine of the office none 
of the distinctions between man and 
man that too often appear where mil- 
lions are units and all lower denomina- 
tions but the fractions adopted for con- 
venience in making change. Over in 
one corner, above the desk of Isaac, the 
eldest, and again in the center of the 
room, are life-sized portraits of an el- 
derly man of middle stature, which, not 
so many months. ago, were draped in 
black. This was the father, Meyer 
Guggenheim, who lived to see his sons 
achieve the ambition to the fulfilment 
of which he had devoted his working 
life. He saw Meyer Guggenheim’s 
sons become an institution in the coun- 
try of his adoption and of their birth. 

Let us see, now, how this was worked 
out. Come back to the year 1848, 
when Meyer Guggenheim, a lad scarce- 
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ly over twenty, settled in Philadelphia. 
Investing his savings in a horse and 
wagon and a stock of goods, principal- 
ly such as the country storekeepers 
would be glad to avail themselves of, 
Meyer Guggenheim started out to 
build up his business. A good buyer 
and seller, he supplemented his nat- 
ural acuteness in trade by a close ob- 
servation of the needs of the clientele 
that he established; and it was this that 
led him to the gateway of success; this, 
and concentrated lye. But first there 
was stove-polish, for Meyer Guggen- 
heim had met, somewhere in the course 
of his travels, a man with an excellent 
receipt for making that commodity, but 
who lacked the funds necessary to de- 
velop his enterprise beyond the re- 
stricted limits of his native town. Gug- 
genheim’s commercial instinct was at 
once drawn to the stove-polish proposi- 
tion, and the eventual result was that 
the inventor sold out, while Guggen- 
heim’s stove-polish became known well 
and widely. 

Next the lye: Those were the days, 
of course, of home-made soap, and any 
one who has ever manufactured, used, 
or played with home-made soap, knows 
the importance of lye as an ingredient 
at all stages of the game. This did 
not escape Meyer Guggenheim’s ob- 
servations, nor was he unaware of the 
fact that the lye was not easily ob- 
tained by the country people, among 
whom he did his business. Yet caustic 
alkali, which needgd but the melting to 
make it every-day “soft-soap” lye, could 
be obtained from England in six-hun- 
dred-pound lots on terms that made the 
Pennsylvania prices on the finished 
product seem expensive indeed. So 
Meyer Guggenheim started then on the 
intrinsically simple business proposition 
that he and his sons have followed 
ever since, and that was to get from 
the ground, or elsewhere, a crude nat- 
ural product that could be converted 
into shapes and sizes that people 
wanted to use. The father ran the al- 
kali into one-pound molds and sold 
these around the State of Pennsylvania ; 
the sons are running gold and silver 
and copper into all sorts and kinds of 











molds and are selling these all around 
the world. 

Twenty years went by; there were 
born to Meyer Guggenheim seven sons: 
Isaac, the eldest; then Daniel; Murry 
next; then Solomon, Benjamin, Simon, 
and William. Meantime the lye busi- 
ness had become the American Con- 
centrated Lye Company, and a com- 
fortable fortune rewarded the venture. 
There had developed also, in 1860, a 
spice business, in which Charles H. 
Graham was a partner. 

In 1873 an uncle of Meyer Guggen- 
heim sent over from Switzerland a case 


of lace that had been manufactured in- 


his home town, for such disposition on 
this side as the thrifty nephew might 
be able to make. Here came an idea 
that was well worth a trial. The 
American Concentrated Lye Company 
was now on its own feet, and the minor 
partnerships had been terminated from 
time to time as larger interests de- 
manded an increasing share of atten- 
tion. Accordingly, the father told his 
four oldest sons that he wanted them to 
see what they could do in the lace-im- 
porting business. He sent three of 
them, Daniel, Murry, and Solomon, 
back across the water to handle the 
manufacture and shipment from that 
side, while Isaac, the eldest, remained 
in Philadelphia to attend to the finan- 
cial end of things. 

The lace business fairly outstripped 
the lye business in point of success. 
Where one had accymulated thousands, 
the other had in it the possibilities of 
millions, and to it the family genius 
was untiringly devoted. But not ex- 
clusively, for in 1884 Charles H. Gra- 
ham, the partner in the spice enterprise 
back in the sixties, received: from one 
George H. Work a mining proposition, 
in the shape of an option on a silver 
“prospect.” Work thought it was good, 
but didn’t have the capital to take it up. 
Graham believed in Work’s judgment, 
but lacked the capital, also. He turned 
to Meyer Guggenheim, who put up, as 
a loan, the thirty thousand dollars 
needed, and was able, by reason of the 
difference of time between Philadel- 
phia and Colorado, to take up the op- 
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tion before it finally expired. The re- 
sult was the same as in the other lines 
of business; Meyer Guggenheim be- 
came the eventual owner of the pros- 
pect, and through it of the A. Y. and 
Minnie silver-mines in Colorado, which 
are still paying properties. 

As a personal matter, this mining 
departure affected more closely the 
three younger brothers. There was 
enough for their four elders to do in 
the lace business, but by the same sign 
the lace business hardly contained pos- 
sibilities large enough to satisfy the 
ambitions of seven. So the three 
younger Guggenheims, who were hard- 
ly more than boys, were despatched to 
Colorado to learn the smelting and 
mining business. The only available 
smelting plant was known as the Hol- 
den Smelter, which was controlled by 
the Kountze family interests, then, as 
now, important in financial affairs both 
in New York and in the Western 
mining fields. Holden, from whom the 
smelter took its name, owned one-quar- 
ter of the stock of the company, and 
was the practical man of the outfit. So 
the Guggenheims undertook to acquire 
the three-quarters’ interest of the 
Kountzes and did finally succeed in 
getting an option on it; but the deal 
fell through. Thereupon Meyer Gug- 
genheim and Daniel Guggenheim took 
a trip out West to see Mr. Holden. 
Would he like to sell his one-quarter 
interest at a good, round figure? In- 
deed he would. Would he, having done 
this, like as a condition of the sale to 
build a new smelter out of the proceeds 
of his one-quarter interest and such 
new capital as might be necessary, the 
new capital to be provided by Meyer 
Guggenheim? This looked good to 
Holden, also, and it wasn’t many 
months before the Philadelphia and 
Pueblo Smelting & Refining Company 
was incorporated at Pueblo, with a cap- 
ital of $1,250,000. 

One must not, however, pass by the 
year 1889 without making note of a 
change in the business organization of 
the family that was destined to shape 
the course of the Guggenheim interests 
ever after. Meyer Guggenheim had 

















now been in America for thirty years, 
and had achieved, so far as it lay in 
his power to achieve, the personal am- 
bition that he had set for himself. He 
was reaching what might be reckoned 
his declining years, and his sons were 
reaching their maturity. He accord- 
ingly unfolded to them his larger ambi- 
tion, which concerned not Meyer Gug- 
genheim, but Meyer Guggenheim’s 
sons, and it was at his suggestion that 
the firm of M. Guggenheim’s Sons was 
formed, and incorporated, to take over 
all the family interests. The terms of 
the family relationship were these: The 
business enterprises of the Guggen- 
heims were to belong to the seven sons 
and to their sons forever, the father’s 
fortune would be theirs to call upon, 
and they must pay him five per cent. 
interest, and that only for whatever 
money they availed themselves of. And 
so it continued down to his death, in 
1905. 
The natural course of such a family 
was to New York City. It was in the 
nineties that the Guggenheims trans- 
ferred their headquarters to New York 
from Philadelphia, always operating, 
however, whether in the lace business 
or in the mining industry, as M. Gug- 
genheim’s Sons. Their mining proper- 
ties augmented in the course of things. 
Gold was added to the silver of the A. 
Y. and Minnie, and copper to the gold. 
The smelting properties increased pari 
passu, and it did not take many years 
in New York for the Guggenheims to 
become generally known in the finan- 
cial world. 

The next important development of 
a corporate nature was the merger of 
a part of the Guggenheim interests with 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company. This latter concern had 
been in competition with the Guggen- 
heim smelters for a matter of several 
years, but the result was such that its 
president, Edward W. Nash, suggested 
the amalgamation, which had as a con- 
tingent arrangement a contract between 
the Guggenheims and the United Met- 
als Selling Company whereby the sell- 
ing company should handle the copper 
output of the Guggenheim enterprises. 
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Very important was this as a business 
move, for the United Metals Selling 
Company, of which the late Leonard 
Lewisohn was then the head, is rec- 
ognized as the most complete organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world, and it 
was quite as desirable that the Guggen- 
heims should avail themselves of its 
facilities as it was that they should pre- 
serve friendly relations with the Stand- 
ard Oil capitalists, who controlled it, 
as they had done in the case of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany before the merger. 

Most people understand that the min- 
ing industry is by no means confined to 
getting the metal out of the ground and 
bringing it to market. There are in- 
volved the several processes incident to 
smelting and refining, all of which are 
great time-consumers, and these are so 
absolutely essential that the erection of 
a smelting plant is always an intermedi- 
ary between the opening of a mine and 
the marketing of any of its product. 
The result of this is to make the event- 
ual disposition of any metal the sup- 
ply of which is not largely controlled 
by the manufacturers, as in the case of 
iron ore, an undertaking that involves 
the utmost skill both in the actual sell- 
ing and in the study of the conditions 
of production, for in no other way could 
the seller, be he agent or commission 
man or outsider, have even a reasona- 
ble certainty of maintaining stable con- 
ditions of trade. Add to this the fact 
that copper as a metal, as well as cop- 
per expressed in terms of mining stock, 
is a highly speculative proposition, and 
one obtains a fair idea of the difficul- 
ties attending the marketing of the out- 
put of a great mining enterprise. 

The American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, however, was, and is, 
what its name implies, a smelting and 
refining enterprise as distinct from a 
mining operation. By the time that the 
smelters’ deal went through, the Gug- 
genheim mine properties had become of 
such importance that they ‘demanded 
treatment by themselves. The proposi- 
tion, as it finally worked out, was in 
the form of the Guggenheim Explora- 
tion Company, a corporation of some 
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$22,000,000 capital, $14,000,000 of 
which was issued and paid for in cash 
by large financial interests to take up 
the stocks of various mining properties 
and provide further funds for their de- 
velopment. This may be said to have 
been the first time that the Guggen- 
heims themselves invited outside cap- 
ital to enter their enterprises and sub- 
mit itself to their management. The 
response was a tremendous oversub- 
scription of the Guggenheim Explora- 
tion stock that was then offered, which 
speedily attained such a market value 
that when an increase of $7,000,000 was 
issued not long ago, the “inside” price 
to stockholders was $200 a share of 
$100 par value. 

The opening of the new century 
came. With it was born a general spec- 
ulation in all sorts of securities with 
all sorts of enterprises behind them, 
in which, for some reason, the stocks 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company did not take part. The pre- 
ferred received its stated seven per 
cent. regularly and the common a reg- 
ular five per cent. dividend, while the 
stock of the Guggenheim Exploration 
Company was held so closely that any 
general speculation in it was impossi- 
ble. If one asked a Guggenheim dur- 
ing those boom times what was the 
matter, he would receive the reply “Not 
yet.” That was all. But along in 
1904 there came a change. It was an- 
nounced that a new corporation, the 
American Smelters’ Securities Com- 
pany, would be formed in the interests 
of the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, to take over certain prop- 
erties of both a mining and a smelting 
character and to acquire such new prop- 
erties as might from time to time be 
put in. The Smelters’ Securities Com- 
pany was capitalized at $77,000,000, 
there being $30,000,000 of common 
stock, $30,000,000 of preferred stock, 
“Series B,” and $17,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, “Series A.” The capital- 
ization of this Smelters’ Securities Com- 
pany is very interesting as showing just 
how the new company was going to 
“feed” the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company. To the latter con- 
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cern was given sixty per cent. of the 
common stock, which was due to re- 
ceive a dividend of not less than twelve 
per cent., even on the earnings of the 
constituent properties at the time of 
formation and without the contem- 
plated enlargements. 

The “Series A” preferred, at six 
per cent. cumulative stock, and the 
remainder of the common went to pay 
for some of the constituent properties ; 
and $25,000,000 of the “Series B” pre- 
ferred, a five per cent. issue guaranteed 
by the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, was sold to the public. The 
“Series B” was very largely oversub- 
scribed, and its holders became vir- 
tually in the position of the bondhold- 
ers of a corporation having the guar- 
antee of the Smelting Company behind 
their security, in competition for the 
low rate of dividend paid. The voting 
power was lodged in the common, so 
that the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company remained absolutely in 
control of the whole enterprise, and 
“American Smelting and Refining,” of 
course, meant the Guggenheims. This 
was that for which the seven brothers 
had said “Not yet.” When it happened, 
the common stock of the Smelting 
Company, which had been taken in the 
original exchange at about $35 a share, 
went on a seven per cent. basis, climbed 
up to par, then to $125, then $150, and 
subsequently has ranged above that fig- 
ure, according to various developments 
affecting the speculative situation. 

The acquisition of various mining 
properties for the Smelters’ Securities 
and for the Guggenheim Exploration 
Company in the past two years has been 
but the perfecting of the policy that was 
laid out in the formation of the Smelt- 
ers’ Securities Company. 

The year 1906 was marked by two 
new departures for the family; one the 
Alaskan developmental enterprise and 
the other the Congo scheme, in, which 
Thomas F. Ryan has taken the lead- 
ing financial part. Both are in their 
infancy and may not be discussed even 
with an approximation of detail. Of 
the plans for Alaskan development, 
Daniel Guggenheim, now president of 











the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, said not long ago’: 

“T should like to be one of those to 
bring Alaska to its destined place in 
American affairs. It is not altogether 
a matter of money. There is some 
sentiment in an enormous undertaking 
of this sort. We want to go into the 
territory and build railroads and smelt- 
ers and mining towns, and then bring 
in men and populate the country where 
it is habitable, and do for it what the 
earlier figures in American railroading 
did for our great West.” 

It was announced when the Congo 
enterprise was made known that the 
Guggenheims there would be the abso- 
lute managers of the property, just as 
they have been in the American Smelt- 
ing and its allied companies and in the 
Guggenheim Exploration Company. 
The seven sons, in other words, and 
their sons now coming into manhood, 
are proposing to keep up to the measure 
of the ambition of the young Swiss who 
came to America so many years ago 
to seek his fortune. They appear thus 
far to have justified their right to cher- 
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ish such an ambition. The stockholders 
in their corporations, even the “large in- 
terests” there represented, have been 
thus far ready to admit the fact. But 
one cannot forbear, in closing so much 
of the history of this remarkable fam- 
ily, from expressing the hope that the 
standards of American business will 
never become such that this ambition 
for real greatness based on service ren- 
dered will be thwarted by another type 
of ambition just now conspicuously in 
the public mind, which depends. not 
upon service to stockholders, but upon 
the proposition that there are some per- 
sons predestined to manage the great 
enterprises of our country, who move 
*beyond the realm’ of law and honesty 
—‘in a higher sphere to which we may 
not attain.” For it may be seriously 
doubted whether a people that has made 
possible in its national life the develop- 
ment of a house of Guggenheim, would 
allow such a theory, once victorious, to 
remain permanently established, and in 
the overturning incident to this deci- 
sion, a great many innocent persons 
would suffer, both small and great. 


HERZWEH 


IME was when I have walked beneath the moon 
And heard the wind stir in the solemn trees 

With placid joy; and asked no greater boon 

Than sea and moon and stars on nights like these. 
Now is my pleasure all made up of pain, 

In moon and stars, in sea and restless wind: 
Their beauty, barren, and their magic, vain; 

Each fresh allurement making more unkind. 
And yet my soul doth ask for no relief, 
But loves the more, the more it knows its grief. 
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LL day the girl had ridden, fetch- 
ing a great circle to the north- 
east. Up from the plain, where 

she first found it, the trail led her by 
devious ways, and seeking always the 
easiest, the most natural ascent. With 
the wonderful and beautiful engineer- 
ing of God’s wild creatures, it climbed, 
skirting abysses, flinging itself diagon- 
ally athwart steep mountain faces where 
the slate rolled terrifyingly down at 
every step, crossing deep precipitous 
cafions, through gorges of scrub-cedar, 
juniper, and pifion, always mounting, 
till it led her, past solitary dells where 
whole assemblies of pines rose straight 
against the cloudless blue, into the high 
heart of the range—the mother moun- 
tain of all the ranges. She pushed her 
cowboy hat back from her frank brow, 
where the little curls lay damp above 
direct, handsome, kind eyes. Absent- 
ly, with skilled fingers clad in heavy 
buckskin gloves, she recoiled the rope 
that hung at her saddle-horn, and which 
a low-growing limb had dragged awry. 

Almost immediately below her, look- 
ing startlingly near in that clear at- 
mosphere, nestled King Weston’s 
ranch, the Swinging W. She looked 
down at it with interest—is ever a 
woman too much of a man to lose curi- 
osity concerning the richest bachelor in 
her neighborhood? King Weston was 
not only rich for New Mexico, but very 
rich; and young as he was, most of his 
wealth had been gained by his own un- 
usual abilities. Left with a good ranch 
and cattle at fifteen years old, he had 
administered the estate like a man, had 
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varied his activities by a prospecting 
trip in Old Mexico, during which, with 
the proverbial luck of “him that hath,” 
he had located a mine that was proving 
valuable. 

“A man has a better chance than a 
woman,” Rachel said to herself, as she 
looked broodingly down at her neigh- 
bor’s possessions. 

The reflection brought her, by way 
of her own venture in horse-ranching 
and the bunch of strays she had been 
seeking for four days now, back to the 
trail she was following. It was clear- 
ly defined here, and she pursued it at 
a quickened pace, topping a sort of 
mountain edge, where, exclaiming un- 
der her breath, she came to a sudden 
standstill. Before her, in a beautiful. 
little lap of the lonely mountains, ac- 
cessible only by this trail, with grassy 
lower walls and_ rocky precipitous 
heights above, all overhung with scrub- 
cedars—there, scattered about, was a 
sizable bunch of horses, some hobbled, 
some staked, one with its bridle trailing 
in front of its nose; and among them 
she saw her: own six strays. There 
was no glimpse nor sound of man’s 
presence—only there were the staked 
and hobbled animals, the sinister si- 
lence; and Rachel’s anger blazed when 
she noted that two of her own horses 
wore the hobbles. New Mexico is the 
last stand of cattle and horse-thieving 
in the West—that is, of operators upon 
a considerable scale. Its unfenced 
ranges still hold out hopeful suggestions 
to the man bold enough to take his life 
in his hand, gather such a bunch as 
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this, hide them in a convenient little 
cafion by day, and, driving by night, 
gradually run them out of the country. 

As fearless as a man, Rachel felt 
that instant bitterness a practical man 
would feel at having the proceeds of 
her toil and care wrested from her in 
this high-handed fashion. Still the 
proposition before her, mute and men- 
acing, was one that many men of re- 
spectable reputation for courage would 
have promptly and cheerfully passed 
up. The girl’s high heart counseled 
otherwise. She gave but one quick, 
scrutinizing glance; then plunged down 
the steep descent, accompanied by 
masses of slaty gravel. 

At the foot she pulled the sweating 
little pony back, in consternation. 
There, under an ancient, twisted, broad- 
spreading juniper, on a thick carpet 
of the tiny, pale-gold, quaking asp 
leaves, a man was lying. He was clad 
from head to foot in buckskin, daintily 
made, finely embroidered and fringed ; 
his head lay upon his arm, and the up- 
turned profile riveted the girl’s eyes. 

Slipping from her pony, she dropped 
the bridle-reins and went forward afoot, 
stealing toward the 
dead or sleeping man. 
The face was almost 
. brown enough to be an 
Indian’s; but this she 
saw immediately was 
sunburn, for the dark 
hair arose plumagelike 
from a forehead white = 
where the hat had 
shaded it. 

There is something 
infinitely touching 
about the house of the 
soul when its tenant is 
—what shall we say ?— 
away—entranced. The 
face of sleep is often a 
terrible one; for upon 
it is written large, for 
the seeing eyes,- that 
which the waking soul 
alertly conceals. For 
some reason which she 
could not fathom, 
Rachel Mayfield stood 
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still, trembling, at the first clear view 
she had of this sleeper’s face. There 
was an almost infantile sweetness about 
the firm mouth, such as may sometimes 
be seen in the countenances of big, 
strong men. The closed eyes were evi- 
dently large, the lashes which lay upon 
his cheek were like those of a child; but 
the form was one of unusual height and 
power. 

Rachel—thoroughbred ranchwoman 
that she was—was a slight creature, 
with no great physical weight or force; 
her iron nerves, her perfect courage, 
and familiarity with the hardships, ex- 
igencies, and dangers of cattle-country 
life—these sat quaintly upon her ten- 
der femininity. The relative sizes of 
herself and this man whom she found 
in possession of her horses brought 
something like a laugh; but it strangled 
in her throat as a half-sob. She could 
not have explained why the helpless- 
ness of her enemy touched her sorely. 
And yet he was only temporarily help- 
less. What should she do? How ren- 
der that helplessness permanent and 
serviceable to her? 

His sleep was so deep (he seemed to 





Then she backed away, paying out the rope as she went. 
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have ridden far and fast) that she be- 
lieved she could quietly cut out her 
own horses from among his, and drive 
them safely away. She fancied that 
she might even unhobble, take off stake- 
ropes, and rob him of his entire bunch. 
The other horses probably belonged to 
him as little as did hers; and she might 
subsequently find their owners. But, 
strangely, no glow of spirit, no elation 
came with the thought. 

She debated a moment; then, going 
to her pony, removed the saddle-rope 
and crept softly toward the sleeping 
man, holding it in one hand, a cocked 
six-shooter in the other. She bent over 
his feet, which were carelessly crossed, 
slipped her saddle-rope about that up- 
per ankle, and knotted it lightly but se- 
curely. Then she backed away, paying 
out the rope as she went. Regaining 
her pony’s side, she leaned quietly 
against him—the six-shooter in her 
right hand—and with her left gently 
twitched the rope. 

The man’s eyes quietly unclosed. 
They moved instantly to his left foot, 
followed up the rope till they reached 
her, and rested upon her with surprise 
—with astonishment, even—but with 
neither fear nor anger in them. 

Quietly those eyes (which the girl 
observed were a dark gray-blue, not 
the black she had expected to see) in- 
quired of every detail about the dis- 
turber of his peace. They gazed straight 
into the barrel of the six-shooter, noted 
the steady hand that held it, the clear 
eyes that looked over it into his, and 
then passed on to the girl’s horse and 
equipment. Something very like a 
smile seemed to move under the sweep- 
ing dark mustache. This irritated his 
captor, and he responded to an added 
sternness in her face: 

“Well—you’ve got me.” 

“T have,” returned Rachel concisely. 

There fell a silence, so long that it 
was in danger of becoming ridiculous. 
The man again looked her over with 
that softly glowing look which was al- 
most a smile, and spoke quietly: 
“Would you mind mentioning why?” 
And he moved that captive left foot 
ever so slightly. 


“Not in the least,” returned Rachel, 
in a dry, businesslike tone. ‘Nearly 
half of these horses are mine. I could 
have taken them while you were asleep; 
but I wouldn’t—I wanted this thing 
settled.” 

“Yours? I thought they were mine 
—you know that’s how I came to round 
them up.” 

“That is unworthy of a man of your 
sense,’ gravely. “This isn’t a joke. 
I’ve got a bunch of horses here in this 
country, and my neighbors tell me that 
the horse-thieves cost them as much as 
wolves, bears, and all other sources of 
loss put together. I don’t intend to lose 
any horses that way. These are the 
first that I’ve missed, and I’m going to 
make sure of them, if I can.” 

Again the big eyes looked her over. 
They fell in a troubled fashion, and for 
the first time the man’s countenance 
changed; the red rose under the tan 
upon his cheek. “I guess I know who 
you are,” he hazarded gently. 

“Perhaps you do,” she said; “but I 
don’t see that that alters the case.” 
(One of the most unpleasant features 
of this cattle and horse-stealing as de- 
scribed to Rachel Mayfield, was that 
one’s near neighbors—even _ one’s 
friend—might be concerned in it.) 

“Tf—if I had known that you—that 
the horses were—were yours, indeed, I 
shouldn’t have touched them,” hesitated 
the outlaw. 

An incredulous and _ inarticulate 
sound was Rachel’s only reply. She 
presently added to it: “I don’t believe 
you can work on my sympathies by 
claiming that you wouldn’t rob me be- 
cause I’m a woman. I haven’t any re- 
spect for that sort of sentiment—a 
thief’s a thief.” 

“Then you don’t want to just take 
the six Hs 

Rachel flashed a quick glance at him, 
in surprise at his exact knowledge. 

“Oh, yes,” he assented uneasily, “I’ve 
got six horses here that were—that be- 
long in a bunch—a bunch at 

“A bunch that King Weston sold to 
my brother, and that I have bought 
from my brother—with money I earned 
hard, teaching school.” 
































“The—the brands ” he faltered. 

Rachel’s face flushed painfully. ‘No, 
the brands are not mine—the horses 
have never been counter-branded; and 
I’ve got no record of the transaction. 
My brother—that’s the way men treat 
women in the family. If you got away 
with my horses, and I attempted to re- 
cover them, the court would just have 
to take my word and my brother’s.” 

“That’s good,” said the horse-thief 
involuntarily, and the girl glared at 
him. 

It occurred to her that he was skir- 
mishing for time; probably others of 
his gang were somewhere about, and 
would be in. The lowered muzzle of 
her six-shooter rose, she twitched the 
rope. 

“See here,’ 
end of this business.” 

And for the life of her she did not 
know what end she desired to make. 
Rachel had plenty of courage—but a 
creature of her size could not just 
exactly devour one of his. 

“There’s nobody in it with me,” the 
man assured her. “You needn’t be 
afraid of a gang stepping in—you 
needn’t, if you'll take a horse-thief’s 
word for it. Come, let’s talk it over. 
I want you to think well enough 
of me that you’ll take your horses and 
go on. I—there’s a kink in this thing 
that bothers me.” 

With a movement, whose lightning 
dexterity showed her how absolutely in- 
adequate her guarding of the captive 
was, he deftly caught a holster, and 
swung his six-shooter toward her, say- 
ing, with a smile: 

“There, you keep the arsenal, and we 
can talk in greater peace.” He halted, 
communing with himself, and said final- 
ly: “I guess I’ll begin somewhere near 
the beginning, if you don’t mind listen- 
ing to a rather long story?” 

She gave permission with a nod, and 
he went on: 

“My mother died when I was five 
years old. I stayed alone a lot at first. 
I’d be alone—without a human creature 
at the little ranch shack sometimes 
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she said, “let’s make an 





for two and three days—and nights. 
That was—well, it wouldn’t do. 


My 
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father didn’t know how on earth to care 
for me except to keep me with him out 
on the range, in the cow-camps, wher- 
ever he happened to be going. I 
learned to ride like the men. I learned 
to share what they had, and that was 
all right; but I expect I learned some 
things that were not good for me.” 

“Poor little fellow!’ said Rachel, and 
her fingers slackened upon the rope, re- 
leased it, and sought hesitantly for a 
handkerchief. 

“T had my own little six-shooter, but 
it was a thirty-eight. The boys would 
give me all the forty-five cartridges I 
wanted, but thirty-eight cartridges were 
not for me, unless I struck a tender- 
foot who didn’t know the story. Then 
I’d get a supply and make things live- 
ly; for I had as little idea of behaving 
myself then—as I have now. My father 
was just a big boy—he wasn’t but 
twenty years older than I—and I loved 
him ” the rich, full voice trembled 
and broke. “I don’t suppose a boy who 
has a mother and sisters, and a lot of re- 
lations and playmates, knows anything 
about the way I loved my father. He 
was killed when I was—well, I was 
scarcely grown—killed by a gang of 
fellows who had made their boasts of 
running him out of the country and hay- 
ing his cattle.” 

Rachel guessed that this had been 
the turning-point in the man’s life, and 
that it accounted for the warped, em- 
bittered existence which must have fol- 
lowed it, to bring him to his present 
pass. Yet it seemed the irony of fate 
that the deed of thieves should have 
made a thief of him. She said some- 
thing like this, very gently; and the 
man answered quickly : 

“Yes—yes. Human nature’s a curi- 
ous thing, isn’t it? Now, I’d know, to 
look at your face, that you were good 
—that you ruled your conduct by the 
standard of pure right and wrong.” 

Poor Rachel! The red spread over 
her forehead as she held back the im- 
petuous assurance that she could have 
guessed nothing evil of him from his 
countenance or bearing. Good women, 
even when they are liberal, have a 
theory that the erring should be treated 
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as naughty children, and denied any 
sugar-plums or encouragement. 

“What did you do then?” she asked 
kindly. 

The man’s gaze might have been 
called fond as he replied: “I love to 
hear you ask that; it seems like you 
cared. Well, the gang was too strong 
for a boy, and I left the country and 
went to old Mexico. I prospected there. 
I came through some awful tight places, 
but I located a mine or two; and then 
—and then 
thought I’d come 
_- back to my old 
stamping-ground.” 

“Because the 
mines were a failure, 
after ll,” Rachel 
supplied sympathet- 
ically. 

He _ hesitated a 
moment. Then— 
“Yes, it is—it was a 
failure,’ he slowly 
admitted; add- 
ing, so low that her 
abstraction failed to 
note it at all: ‘“Be- 
cause there was no- 
body to share it.” 

“But don’t you 
know that this is the 
worst failure of 
all?’ asked the girl, 
a look of pain in her 


eyes, as they glanced EM 

shrinkingly about 9,\)!!" 

her at the stolen / 

horses. “ 
The man’s fea- 


tures twisted them- 

selves into the most curious expression. 
“It’s been a failure, certainly,” he re- 
iterated finally—“and my foot’s asleep.” 

Rachel dropped the rope, definitely. 
He sat up and loosed his foot from its 
loop. The sight of his tall, nobly 
molded figure as he rose moved her 
deeply. 

What a power such a man was, either 
for good or for evil; and Puritan an- 
cestry, or a Quaker strain there was in 
her blood, brought it home to her to 
“bear testimony.” 
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He looked frankly full into her eyes. 





“T’ve got a good many very upset- 
ting new ideas here in New Mexico,” 
she began; “at home, in Texas, where 
everything’s under fence, a horse-thief 
—well, he’s just a horse-thief. But 
here es 

“You think that here a_horse-thief 
isn’t a _ horse-thief?”—with curious, 
covert eagerness. 

“Yes,”—slowly—“I think he—might 
be—just—just a man. I'll take my 
horses and go,” she said, recoiling the 
rope and standing 
before him, small 
and powerless, like 
a linnet dictating to 
a lion—‘Tll take 





them and go,” the 
tremulous young 
voice_ repeated 
bravely, “if you'll 


promise me to re- 

turn these others to 

the people who own 
them.” 

,. the outlaw led 
her pony down, and 
lifted her lightly to 
her place on_ its 
back. She noted his 
own saddle-horse, 
with its sumptuous 
accouterment, stand- 
ing near at hand. 

“Fill do. that,’ he 

said quietly, “but I 

wish I could do 

more for one who— 

one who has such a 

heart full of love 

of charity toward— 
toward sinners—for _ 
instance, like myself.” 

He stood beside her, so tall a man 
that, mounted as she was on a small 
pony, she was but little above him. 
He looked frankly full into her eyes, 
and the gaze troubled her; her breath 
came unevenly. 

“T don’t want you to—you mustn’t 
be good for me,” she said. “You ought 
not to pin the idea of your right-living 
or right-thinking to any human crea- 
ture. You must live up to the best that 
is in you for the sake of the Power 
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that made you so strong”—“and beauti- 
ful,” she would have added, had she 
been talking to a woman—‘“the Power 
which placed with you such potentiali- 
ties of good. Our friends can only 
give us their prayers; we must work 
out our own salvation.” 

“And will you give me yours?” asked 
the outlaw, resting a hand upon her 
pony’s mane, still looking up fixedly 
into her face. 

“T would pray for you now, if—— 

The man bent his bared head; and 
the girl, in a low, soft, unhurried voice, 
put up that petition which was, upon 
her lips, the very language of love, the 
speech of familiar—though reverent— 
affection. A certain overwhelming 


” 


passion of tenderness came to her as 
she closed and saw his eyes full of 
tears. She would have said it was the 
tenderness of the evangelist for that 
soul which he desired to rescue. 


They rode slowly down the mountain’s flank. 


“I’m not used to being cared much 
about—for myself, I mean,” the outlaw 
uttered, scarce above his breath. Then 
he mounted, after unhobbling and re- 
moving stake-ropes; and they rode 
slowly down the mountain’s flank, dri- 
ving her six horses before them. 

She stole a look at him, at his inches, 
his beauty, and wondered what a hunted 
and outlawed man of his appearance 
could be loved for other than himself. 

“T can find you an easier way. This 
is hard traveling for anybody that’s 
used to Texas,” he explained, turning 
aside from the open trail. The route 
they now pursued took them down in 
plain view of King Weston’s ranch 
headquarters. The girl wondered at 
the boldness of this outlaw, until she 
chanced to note that his manner was 
not without its inner trepidation. He 
stole uneasy glances toward the build- 
ings; and when a rider approached. 
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from that direction, he sheered abruptly 
—but not in time. 

“You sit still,” he directed hurried- 
ly; “I'll go wave that fellow around.” 

The approaching cowboy—being duly 
“waved around’’—checked in apparent 
surprise, halted, and walked forward. 

“Mr. Weston,” he shouted, “Billy 
says that them hosses that sneak May- 
field 

A ball from her companion’s six- 
shooter plowed up the ground in front 
of the approaching pony, and checked 
the tide of his rider’s eloquence. The 
big man, with a gesture of despair to- 
ward the cow- -puncher, put back the 
weapon, then turned helplessly, heart- 
brokenly, to the white-faced girl sitting 
her pony like a thing stricken. He 
flung himself from his horse and came 
toward her. 

“You don’t know how bad I feel— 
you can’t know. My God! Don’t look 
like that!” 

“You’re King Weston,” Rachel said, 
with stiff, cold lips, that seemed unwill- 
ing to do her bidding. 

The man bent his head in assent. 








“Tt’s all a mistake,” he urged. “Your 
brother didn’t mean—he’s  forgot- 
ten - 


“Forgotten! Oh!” The graceful 
head drooped, shamed. “It’s a peni- 
tentiary offense * she uttered, al- 
most against her will. 

He broke in upon her vehemently: 
“You can’t suppose that I—why, I’d 
have given every horse in the bunch 
to keep this thing from you!” 

“It isn’t that—I know you wouldn’t 
prosecute him,” the girl went on mo- 
notonously. “He has never paid you 
for the horses”—with a sudden illumi- 
nation—“he has agreed to let them go 
back; and he has resold them to me. 
It isn’t that it’s a penitentiary offense— 
though I did say that first—we’re 





brought up to think a great deal of 
breaking human laws—it’s to know 
that’”—a sob broke through the words 
—“that my brother could do such a 
thing!” 

Weston looked over his shoulder ; the 
cowboy had taken his hint and ridden 
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out of sight behind the hill. 


Weston 
drew nearer. Resting a hand on each 
side of the girl as she sat, and looking 
up into her face with a countenance as 
distressed as her own, yet full of a 
struggling hope and a great compas- 
sion, he said, bringing his big voice 
down almost to a whisper: 

“Men get to doing irregular things 
out here. They don’t think the same of 
them that they do back home. You 
mustn’t mind it so.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, with a little, 
bitter smile, more pitiful than tears, 
“you tried to make me believe 
Oh, you had me making a fool of my- 
self, praying for you—for you!” 

In her own suffering she struck 
cruelly, and the man_ before her 
winced. “Oh, don’t,” he protested. 
“I never meant—I was thinking hard 
for some way to keep you from finding 
out—about 

“About my brother's being a horse- 
thief in a quiet way.” 

“T didn’t want. you to be hurt. I 
couldn’t bear that you should suffer. 
What I told you about myself was true. 
I have lived a rough life, just as the 
men around me have lived; and I 
thought the—what you—what you an- 
swered me was sweet and pure and 
womanly—I loved you for it.” 

The color stole into Rachel’s pale 
cheeks. “You’re—good; you’re a good 
man,” she said, simply as a child. “I'll 
pay you for the horses; and I can never 
forget how kind you meant to be to 
me.” 

This reply seemed to be compounded 
of about equal bitter and sweet to 
Weston. He dropped his hands from 
her pony’s side, and stood looking 
down. “I’m worse scared than I ever 
thought to be in my life,” he began 
softly, without glancing at her. “But 
I’ve got to say what’s in me—I couldn’t 
hold it back. I—TI love you.” 

The big, blue-gray eyes flashed sud- 
denly into hers and found her blush- 
ing. “I’m not going to put any more 
to that now, because I think I had no 
business to say that much. But—but 
I’m hoping you won’t ever get a 
chance to pay me for those horses.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


°6OCUR ship,” said the bos’n, ‘‘was squatty and chub, 
In beam she was perky and small, 
Her cabin was stuffy, her fo’c’stle duffy, 
Her masts neither pretty nor tall, 
But small as she was, why berate or abuse ’er? 
She carried a name what ’ud scuttle a cruiser. 


“And what was the elegant name that she bore, 
You ask me in curty-ous tones P 

Her name it was Hanner 

Maria van Tanner 
Mahitabel Mignonette Jones. 


“And often and often a-sailin’ the sea 
Some deep-ocean bark, sailin’ fast, 
Would jiggle the ensign and holler at we, 
‘Aho, there! Ahoy!’ as we passed, 
‘Avast and belay!’ as we hove within hailin’, 
‘Pray what is the name o’ that vessel ye sail in?’ 


‘Then bravely the capting, a-clearin’ ‘is throat, 
Would answer in reverent tones, 

‘Her name is the Hanner 

Maria van Tanner 
Mahitabel Mignonette Jones.’ 
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‘‘And once as we sailed on the Barbary Coast, 
A pirate-ship grappled with we; 

A fierce-lookin’ crew, and we feared we was lost 
When ther long-handled hatchets we see, 





Which they brandished and flashed—and we knowed by their actions 


That soon we'd be chopped into decimal fractions. 


‘**And what is your name?’ yells the chief, Gory-goo. 
So our capting, in reverent tones, 

Replied, ‘She’s the Hanner 

Maria van Tanner 
Mahitabel Mignonette Jones.’ 


‘‘Wherat the fierce pirate fell dead in ‘is track 
And half his crew fainted away, 

And the man at ther wheel hollered, ‘Gee! let’s go back! 
We're awful unlucky to-day— 

We're hungry for loot, but we puts an embargo 

On tryin’ to tote off that name fer a cargo!’ 


‘So quickly the pirates, a-sailin’ away 
And floatin’ the skull and the bones, 

Relinquished the Hanner 

Maria van Tanner 

Mahitabel Mignonette Jones.’’ 

















ROBABLY there were no two per- 
sons existent who were so much 
alone, before they found each 

other, as Toddles and Archie Daven- 


port. It happened on a Pullman car 
between New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco. Some man came into the coach 
at San Antone, bringing Toddles. At 
an obscure Arizona station, he left Tod- 
dles in his seat and did not return. So 
the little boy sat alone and played with 
a sawdust doll, which had a bisque head 
and was referred to, in Toddles’ baby 
argot, as “Boody,” 

Archie was lonely and he cultivated 
Toddles. The man did not come back 
and the baby did not seem to care. He 
was too small to remember who the 
man was; he did not even know his own 
name. Archie christened him Toddles 
and took him to his heart. There were 
no marks on the baby to identify him, 
and by the time San Francisco was 
reached Archie was glad there were 
not. 

After Archie had completed his San 
Francisco engagement, he received a 
wire from Chicago, engaging him for 
the “heavy” part in Horace Manvale’s 
new play, “A Castle in Spain.” That 
was Archie’s line of parts—“heavies” ; 
unprofessionally speaking, Archie was 
the “villain” of the plays. Yet Archie 








would step aside to 
avoid crushing an ant 
—which is one of the 
many paradoxes of 
employment. 

Archie had always 
taken Toddles with 
him when he went to 
the theater at night, 
for he loved the baby 
too much to trust him 
with anyone else if it 
could be avoided. 
W hen he presented 
himself for the re- 
hearsals of ‘‘A Castle 
in Spain” at the Royal 
Theater, Toddles was 
along; and the stage 
manager saw in the 
baby the last member 
of the cast. 

As Archie intended the same pro- 
cedure with regard to Toddles as that 
he had followed in San Francisco, he 
saw no reason why the child should not 
play the little prince in the drama, as 
the stage manager wished. 

So Toddles became an actor—a real 
actor with lines. He had just three 
words to say and, as Archie coached 
him and impressed on him the necessity 
for creditable acquittance of himself, 
the child said his three words as de- 
sired, for he loved Archie and wanted 
to please him. Small as was the part, 
Toddles never failed to get “a hand” 
from the house, and no curtain call was 
complete without Toddles’ appearance. 

It was more the quaint, lovable per- 
sonality of the baby than aught else; 
but the fact that he put the audience in 
a good humor after a very disagreeable 
scene served to make the baby a valua- 
ble asset to the company. 

That was the reason for his retain- 
ment by Manvale after Archie Daven- 
port died of pneumonia, contracted 
while nursing Toddles. The baby was 
just out of the hospital himself the day 
Archie died, and he did not know what 
had happened. 

After a little discussion between 
Manvale, the star, and Baker, the stage 
manager, it was decided that Toddles 
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was to be given in charge of Miss 
Darnley, the wardrobe woman. She 
was called into the consultation, and 
when the proposition had been pro- 
pounded acceded with apparent willing- 
ness—but her first action after being put 
in loco parentis was to box Toddles’ 
ears. 

He, not understanding, cried as 
would most children of his years— 
Archie had never struck him. But the 
child’s sobs had no effect on the ward- 
robe woman. She bundled him off to 
bed and he sobbed himself to sleep, call- 
ing piteously for Archie the while. 

The Darnley woman had a grievance. 
She had once been an actress, but had 
never gotten further in her profession 
than “second walking lady’; this she 
bitterly ascribed to the fact that she had 
been a “good” woman. 

Whatever her morals, however, her 
temper was bad and she drank too 
much. Because of her lofty disregard 
for their wishes and convenience, she 
was cordially detested by the members 
of the company and left to herself. 

She was not the woman to have taken 
charge of the baby. The extra money 
paid her, she failed to take into ac- 
count—only the added care; and, hav- 
ing no maternal instincts, she vented her 
displeasure with the world on the child. 

“W’ey is Archie?’ Toddles had 
asked of the wardrobe woman, on the 
night after the funeral. 

“He’s dead,” she responded, sharply. 
“Here, now, get into this dress. I 
haven’t all night Fs 

“Dead!” Everybody said that; what 
did it mean? He inquired of Miss 
Darnley; but her only answer was a 
sharp admonition to proceed with his 
dressing. Later, he asked Suzette Mal- 
travers, the ingénue. 

“Oh! don’t bother me, baby,” she 
had replied; for she was _ peering 
through the peephole at the audience, 
and the absence of a certain expected 
face displeased her. 

“Dead!’? The word carried no sig- 
nificance to Toddles. But, as the days 
passed, he did understand that there 
was no longer a great, good-humored, 
loving fellow to play with; no Archie 





with pockets to search for sweetmeats ; 
no Archie to bathe and dress him with 
loving care; no Archie to hold his head 
against broad shoulders and sing him 
to sleep with baby melodies. And he 
wanted Archie. 

But the days became weeks and the 
weeks months, and Archie did not come. 
Toddles had ceased to ask for him; for 
no one gave him an answer. understand- 
able. He accepted the fact that Archie 
was no longer a part of his life, and the 
acceptance being a verity was some- 
thing to be wept over when alone, but 
told to none who failed to see the im- 
port. 

For, with Archie’s death, had come a 
great change in Toddles’ life. Toddles 
got no tender care and loving words 
now; he was whipped when he cried, 
pushed out of the way when he asked 
questions, and generally ignored by all 
save when his time came to “go on.” 
He toddled around on his fat little legs, 
shaking his masses of light brown curls, 
and lisping out his little phrases with- 
out ‘the slightest attention being paid 
him. 

Passively, Toddles took cognizance 
of this new world, bare and sunshine- 
less. He knew, intuitively, that none 
cared whether or not he cried, but that 
crying brought instant punishment. 
Therefore, he cried no more. 

He knew also that his questions 
brought forth only harsh, careless and 
indifferent answers, so he asked them 
no more. So, asking no more, crying 
no more, he withdrew within himself, 
giving all his love and confidence, tears 
and smiles, to “‘Boody.” 

“Boody” was the sawdust doll with 
the bisque head which Toddles had pos- 
sessed when Archie found him—a year 
before. Archie once puzzled over the 
name and translated it as “Beauty”; 
which was a misnomer; but whatever 
its physical defects, -Toddles’ affection 
for the doll was unwavering. 

It was now his all—the only thing 
that would allow him to love it—the 
only thing that loved him; for the 
child, with a child’s fancy, had endowed 
the toy with the breath of life and 
looked upon it as a living personality. 




















It was his only solace. He carried 
it with him always, hidden within the 
folds of his flannel blouse; and it was 
his delight to crawl into the dark places 
of the stage where scenery drops con- 
cealed him from view, here holding con- 
verse with his treasure. At night he 
gave it his baby kisses, and it was 
clutched tightly to his breast when he 
dropped off into slumberland. 

It was his all—this 
thing of sawdust. 


For nearly five 
months after Daven- 
port’s death, the com- 
pany played the North- 
ern circuit; then, ow- 
ing to the fact that a 
Broadway production 
had been playing to 
“papered” houses for 
too long a period to 
make it profitable, “A 
Castle in Spain” was 
offered two weeks’ time 
at the theater where 
the “papered” play had 
failed. 

Herriman, the prac- 
tical director of the 
booking  syndicate— 
which was really a 
trust—had not seen 
the play, but one of his 
agents had, and it was 
recommended by the 
agent that the time be 
given. Manvale was 
assured of a long run 
at another theater if 
his play made good. 

The agent made but one objection to 
the play; he declared that the girl play- 
ing opposite to Manvale was not strong 
enough for a metropolitan production, 
and recommended Miss Edith Forrester 
for the part, stating, in an aside, that 
Mr. Herriman liked Miss Forrester’s 
acting and was only waiting for a suit- 
able part to put her in one of his own 
companies. So Miss Forrester joined 


the company for a week in Jersey City 
before going to the metropolis over the 
way. 


Io 


TODDLES 
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And when he saw her for the first 
night in her princess’ gown, with bridal 
lilies in her hands, and a crown of twist- 
ed silver on her blond hair, Toddles 
remembered the fairies of whom Archie 
had told him, and a longing grew up 
in his baby heart to snuggle down amid 
the princess’ white drapery and touch 
the glorious hair. 

It was an unexplainable vagary of a 





The stage manager saw in the baby the last member of the cast. 


child’s mind and totally lacking in per- 
ceptiveness. 

Edith Forrester was a type of many 
stage women—thoroughly wrapped up 
in herself, and filled with a great belief 
in her superior physical charms and 
great talent. That she was beautiful 
and that she had talent, was undeni- 
able; but her beauty was of the kind 
we admire in statuary, and there was 
that difference between her histrionic 
art and the art of a genius that lies be- 
tween the perfect technique of the pia- 
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nola and the playing of a great vir- 
tuoso. 

But Toddles knew nothing of Edith 
Forrester save that she was beautiful 
and that he wanted to love her. After 
her début with the company, the baby 
would stand in the wings watching her, 
spellbound, as she went through the 
part of the Princess Alida. 

She was hardly aware of the child’s 
existence. It was true that, in one act, 
she took his hand; but that was another 
woman—a sweet, womanly one—whose 
character was doffed with the costume. 
But that moment when she took his 
hand became the whole day to Toddles, 

He thought of his princess much dur- 
ing the Jersey City engagement, and 
gradually there came a desire to show 
her how much he cared. He remem- 
bered Archie’s loving ways. He had 
loved Archie. Now he loved the fairy 
princess. Perhaps she was willing to 
love him, too. 

When the daringness of the idea was 
no longer shocking, he began to plan 
ways and means within his curly head. 
Perhaps she was only waiting for him 
to give her the chance. He must give 
her some proof that he cared. 

As he thought, he looked at “Boody.” 
He loved the doll, but it was a different 
love from that he bore the fairy prin- 
cess. The doll was a treasure to him, 
priceless, to be guarded at all risks; and 
if a treasure to him, a treasure to oth- 
ers. For there is but one standard of 
value to a baby—its own. Therefore, 
if he gave “Boody” it would prove that 
he loved the princess even to the extent 
of sacrificing his all. Such a proof 
were surely infallible. 

The morning brought back the idea 
of the gift. It had taken firm hold on 
the child, and the flower of suggestion 
was slowly blooming into the flower of 
sacrifice. 


It was the dress rehearsal at the 
Hambleton Theater; the last before the 
play went to its New York verdict ; and 
there was something of tense expect- 
ancy in the air. 

His few words said to the satisfac- 
tion of the stage manager, the child 
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stumbled back among the scenery drops, 
and, hiding there, held final communion 
with his treasure. He held the doll 
tightly to him, pressing it against his 
soft cheek, and smoothing the tangled 
blond tresses with his fat little hand. 
Time after time, the baby lips touched 
the cold bisque of the doll’s face as the 
child crooned lovingly to its unhearing 
ears. 

He dared not breathe the truth—that 
he was going to give it away. He had 
given Boody the power of loving him; 
and he could not make her sad and un- 
happy by letting her know that, hence- 
forth, their lives would be separate. 

He had made the resolve, however, 
and was strong in his resolution; but 
time after time when he had risen to 
go to his fairy princess with his gift, 
his heart smote him, and the sorrow of 
parting held apace for more embraces 
of the toy he loved so well. 

But he knew that the parting must 
come, and he had resolved it should be 
that day. So, dragging himself to his 
feet, he toddled out of the mass of 
back drops and into the mausoleum-like 
light of the stage with the glare from 
the canvas-covered auditorium. Two 
people were going through their parts 
—Manvale and the “heavy.” The oth- 
ers stood about, in groups and singly, 
awaiting their cues. 

On the O. P. side, Edith Forrester 
conversed with the author of the play. 
She was trying to convince him that the 
leading juvenile had lines which con- 
flicted with her own; and she was de- 
sirous of having the offending lines 
“cut,” and dovetailed neatly into her 
own part; for they were good lines. 

She made no especial effort to sink 
her voice; consequently, the leading ju- 
venile, whose name was Branscombe, 
and who stood near by, heard what she 
said, as she intended. 

3etween Branscombe and Edith For- 
rester existed a feud of long standing, 
dating back to another engagement sev- 
eral years before; and they took no 
pains to conceal their dislike of each 
other. 

‘ As Edith Forrester talked, Brans- 
combe shut his lips tightly and endeav- 

















ored to think of some plan which would 
reward the leading lady for her mali- 
cious sophistries. 

Into this atmosphere of strife and 
jealousy came Toddles, clutching his 
doll in his arms. It was customary for 
the child to wander about aimlessly, 
and none paid attention to his move- 
ments. But this time his course was 
not aimless, though hesitating. With- 
in a few paces of his fairy princess, he 


TODDLES 
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and his cheeks were flushed with the 
color of a great resolve. 

Edith Forrester still poisoned the 
mind of the author against Branscombe, 
and Branscombe still scowled. The 
baby approached his princess from the 
rear; then stretched out one chubby 
hand and touched her white silk skirt 
with its lacy interweavings—she was in 
costume. 

Instantly he removed the hand as 


sidled and backed, and twice put his ~ though he had been burned, then looked 


index finger between his rosy lips. 
“Oh! what a dear little baby!” said 
some one. ‘Come here, baby dear!” 
But it had been so long since anyone 
had thus addressed him that Toddles 
did not understand the words to apply 
to him. Had he looked at the speaker, 
a tall girl of divine curves, red-gold 
locks and blue-black eyes, he might 
have wavered in 
his allegiance. 
The girl -was 
Helen Condon, 
who had come 
from the West 
too late in the 
season to utilize 
her rich contralto 
in opera, and had 


been directed to 
the Hambleton 
by a_ dramatic 


agency, who gave 
her to understand 
that Manvale 
wanted some one 
to sing behind the 
scenes. Manvale 
had engaged her 
but an hour be- 
fore, and she now 
stood awaiting 
her instructions. 
Toddles had 
conquered _hesita- 
tion now. Helen 


Condon watched 
him with a soft 
light in her eyes 
as he made his 
way toward Edith 

He 
steadily 


Forrester. 
walked 








There was a slight smash as the bisque head broke in fragments on the hard wood. 


around to see if any had observed, his 
great brown eyes full of awe. Getting 
courage from the fact that he had 
touched her without harm, he rubbed 
his cheek softly against the silk. 
Now was the great moment! He 
caught a portion of the lace between 
thumb and finger and tugged. She 
shook her skirts with impatience, think- 











See nee 
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ing they had caught. But Toddles 
tugged again, insistently. 

She turned, to find his great, brown 
eyes full upon her. 

“Don’t,” she said, drawing her skirt 
away. “Don’t’”—and she turned to the 
author again. But Toddles was firm in 
his intent; he tugged again. 

“T told you not to do that, baby,” she 
cried, irritably. ‘‘Where is that Darn- 
ley creature? Why doesn’t she look 
after this child?” 

Toddles did not hear nor understand. 
“T got p’esen’ fo’ ’oo,” he piped, in his 
thin little treble. ‘“P’esen’ fo’ ’oo— 
Boo-dy!”. He almost whispered the 
name of his treasure, as, with the glow 
of self-abnegation on his round face, he 
stretched out two fat little arms, hold- 
ing the doll forward. 

“What’s the matter with the child?” 
the woman asked the author. 

“He wants to give you that ragged 
specimen of a doll, I presume,” re- 
turned the author, lightly. “But, as I 
was Saying: ie 

The child’s voice interrupted him. 
Evidently they thought he was not in 
earnest. ‘“P’esen’ fo’ ’oo,” he insisted, 
earnestly. “Boody & 

“Run away, baby,” she said, without 
turning. ‘Why can’t some one take 
this child? Am I expected to look 
after him?” 

“I dive ’00 Boody.” 

At last the words had come to make 
it all clear, The doll touched Edith 
Forrester’s waist-line, outstretched in 
the child’s right hand, while the left 
tugged at her skirts. He gazed ex- 
pectantly. 

The woman turned, anger plain on 
her face. She had been just on the point 
of convincing the author, and the child 
had broken her up; and Branscombe 
was laughing—sneering, rather. 

“You wretched child!” she cried, 








harshly. ‘Go away with your dirty 
doll; and stop pulling my skirts. Stop 
2 say. 


Roughly she disengaged the little 
hand from her skirt and pushed the 
baby away from her. The child wav- 


ered for a minute, his balance lost ; then 
he toppled and fell to the floor, the doll 


beneath him. There was a slight smash 
as the bisque head broke in fragments 
on the hard wood. 

Toddles pulled himself to his feet and 
gazed slowly around him. His whole 
body quivered like a leaf in a storm. 
A great lump came in his throat. One 
by one, hot tears scalded his pink 
cheeks. 

Then, slowly, he moved; and, as the 
power came to him, he felt that he was 
going too slowly. He ran back to the 
shelter of the scenery drops and tum- 
bled to the floor, a limp, moist little 
heap. 

His utter solitude appalled him. He 
had nothing now. And his princess was 
no princess. 

He clinched his little fist tightly, but 
he was not old enough to hate. 

He had given his all and received 
nothing. He was all alone now. 

He buried his baby face and choked 
out heart sobs amid the dusty canvas. 


Helen Condon had seen it all. Her 
hair was auburn, and her temper high. 
Some one had told her about the child— 
one of the minor actors—and her heart 
had been filled with pity for the friend- 
less baby. And then to see that! 

She stepped up to Edith Forrester, 
her blue-black eves compelling atten- 
tion from the cold, gray ones. 

“You cat!” she enunciated, in her 
high, clear voice, the resilient echoes of 
which might have been heard in the gal- 
lery. “To treat a baby so! And he 
tried to give you his doll!’ There were 
traces of tears on the long lashes of the 
Condon girl. ‘You heartless cat!” she 
concluded, in a fulmination of scorn. 
She turned swiftly, emotion overcom- 
ing her, and took the direction of the 
baby. 

Sidney Branscombe smiled apprecia- 
tively. He would further enrage Miss 
Forrester, who now stood the personi- 
fication of wrath, choking for utterance. 

“It was a rotten trick; heartless, I 
should say, too,” he murmured, as he 
stooped to pick up the broken bits of 
bisque. 

His hand came into contact with a 
wad of paper. Fumbling with it idly, 











TODDLES 


he found it to be an en- 
velope which had evident- 
ly been folded to enable 
its being placed in a nar- 
row space. He unfolded 
it, and glanced at the su- 
perscription, the ‘ink of 
which had faded brown. 
He opened the envelope 
and took out a_ paper, 
reading what was thereon, 


and glancing at the 
broken bits. It was quite 
evident. The envelope 


had been concealed within 
the doll’s head. 

Branscombe read the 
letter again, his eyes full 
of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. He cast a look of 
peculiar malevolence to- 
ward Edith Forrester, 
thrust the envelope into 
an inner pocket, and took 
up his cue, grinning. 


Helen Condon found 
the baby lying on the can- 
vas, alone with his grief, 
and, taking him in her 
arms, she stroked the sunny locks ten- 
derly. And Toddles, feeling once more 
the touch of a loving hand, sobbed the 
more for the moment, as children will 
do ; then tried to smile through his tears. 

As the girl looked into the great 
brown eyes, clouded with tears, and at 
the quivering, red lips of the baby, she 
forgot that her finances were low and 
that her prospects for an engagement 
that season were hazy. 

“You're coming with me, baby,” she 
said, softly. ‘‘You’ll be my baby now, 
won’t you?” 

They passed out into the street to- 
gether, the child clutching her tightly, 
smiling now trustfully. 

So Toddles came back to his King- 
dom of Love. 


’ 


3ranscombe left the theater imme- 
diately after he had discarded his cos- 
tume, and fifteen minutes later his card 
was returned to him by the boy who 
guarded the privacy of the director of 
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With a sigh she was forced to admit Herriman’s right. 


the booking syndicate, with the infor- 
mation that Mr. Herriman was “out.” 
Branscombe smited grimly, and pen- 
ciled on the card: 


In possession of facts relating to the ab- 
duction of young Oliver Herriman. 


He placed the card in an envelope 
and turned to the boy. 

“You take that to Mr. Herriman and 
tell him there is an answer,” he said, 
masterfully. The boy went. 

A moment later, the boy bowing ob- 
sequiously behind him, Branscombe was 
ushered into Herriman’s presence; and 
he faced the stern-mouthed, cold-eyed 
man who was the arbiter of the fate of 
so many. It gave Branscombe satisfac- 
tion to note that Herriman’s hand trem- 
bled ; and for Branscombe to realize that 
it was Herriman who desired to see 
him. He bowed coldly. 

“Mr.—er—Branscombe”—Herriman 
referred to the card. “You say 54 

“T know,’’ returned Branscombe. with 
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emphasis. He lighted a cigarette with 
elaborate care, and eyed Herriman. 

“You know—you know,” repeated 
Herriman, dully. Then, unnerved by 
the silence, he sprang up. ‘Then speak 
up, man, speak up!” 

Branscombe began the story with the 
tale that Archie had told of the finding 
of Toddles. He insisted on the doll. 

“He had this when Davenport found 
him: a sawdust doll, with a bisque 
head ss 

“*Well—well—the doll—confound the 
doll!’ What?” 

The juvenile told the story more 
clearly now, and did not forget the 
pathos. He was an actor, and a good 
actor, and he knew the value of stress. 
And he hated Edith Forrester. 

“She pushed him down, and broke 
the doll?” Herriman was angry. 

Branscombe did not explain that he 
was picking up the bits to irritate Edith 
Forrester; as he told it, it was a proof 
of his, Branscombe’s, tender heart. 

“And then I found this envelope,” 
he explained. “It had been folded and 
stuck within the doll’s head. Rum place 
to hide it, you say—quite right. The 
man who put it there said as much. 
Listen. 





“T bought this doll for the baby, took off 
its head and put this paper in. Some day 
the head will be broken and the paper 
found. It is Jim Herriman’s only chance 
to find his baby. He stole the child’s mother 
from me. She’s dead now, and I’ve stolen 
the baby. She didn’t love him, but he . . . 
gave her big parts . Od mother. « ..... 
sisters. Herriman only had the baby left 

. and I stole it . . . we’re even now.” 


“Thad Huntley!” cried Herriman. 
“Thad Huntley!” He understood now. 
Huntley had tried to kill him once. He 
had died a month or so ago in an insane 
asylum. “Thad Huntley! He stole 
the baby! Little Oliver!” 

Branscombe gave him the letter, and 
relighted his cigarette, puffing quietly. 
Herriman crumpled the paper in his 
hand. 

“We will go to the Hambleton,” he 
said, with an attempt at quietness. 
“Come, Mr. Branscombe.” 

But it was night before they found 


Toddles. The doorkeeper told them 
that Helen Condon had taken the baby 
away. Manvale was interviewed at his 
hotel, and he gave the address of the 
agency which had recommended Miss 
Condon, offering, with painful solici- 
tude, to assist in the hunt. Herriman 


“cut him off sharply, and searched out 


the woman who ran the agency. From 
her he obtained Helen Condon’s ad- 
dress. 

When Herriman. and Branscombe 
stood within Helen Condon’s tiny 
apartment on Forty-fifth Street, she was 
told the story, which she refused to be- 
lieve until the letter was shown. Then, 
with a sigh, she was forced to admit 
Herriman’s right. 

However, Toddles sleeping peace- 
fully between clean sheets, objected to 
awakening, and refused to leave Helen. 
There’ was uselessness in attempts at 
persuasion. 

Herriman solved the problem. “A 


‘house on Central Park West,” he said, 


rapidly, almost incoherently. “Only 
myself and my housekeeper there—re- 
spectable woman—old—the only way. 
It is my baby, you know, but he won't 
leave you—there’s plenty of room there 
—you can have half the house.” 

Many people have wondered that 
Herriman took a girl who had never set 
foot on the professional stage, and in- 
continently placed her in a part for 
which well-known road “prima don- 
nas” of comic opera had sought. 

She played with the company until it 
left for the provinces. Then Herriman 
gave her a better part in another musical 
comedy he was putting on, which set- 
tled down for a long New York run. 

The third year of her stage career 
found her “featured,” and the fourth 
made her a stellar light in the histrionic 
firmament. 

3ranscombe, who is now leading man 
for Herriman’s big stock company, did 
not fail to explain the whys and where- 
fores of all this to Edith Forrester. 

There is but one thing that Herri- 
man dislikes in Miss Condon—the same 
being her power of drawing more love 
from his boy Oliver than the boy gives 
to his father. 

































ONG ago our little out-of-town girl 
showed a marked genius for dis- 
covering new ways and new 

places of studying the fashions in New 

York. Just at present wedding-trous- 

seaux are her specialty, and the after- 

Easter weddings her anticipated de- 

light. She has been fortunate in get- 

ting a peep at some of the loveliest 
gowns planned for the trousseaux of 

New York girls who have been fashion 

leaders ever since they made their first 

society bow. The most vivid impres- 
sion that she has received from these 
frocks is the charm of the Empire 
fashions. 

Of course our out-of-town girl has 


known for ever so long 
that Empire styles have 
been the mode in New 
York. Her friends have 
written her about their 
Empire frocks, and, lovely 
as the descriptions have 


been, she has always put 
the letters aside with the 
feeling that if she was go- 
ing to spend so much 
money for a gown it 
wouldn’t be made on Em- 
pire lines. 

But this was before she 
came to New York this 
spring. Now she has ex- 
perienced a change of heart 
toward the Empire fash- ‘ 
ions. And it is surely not 
to be wondered at. Listen 
until you hear a descrip- 
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This curious spring hat is the 
French novelty known as 
the air-ship. 
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tion or two of the Empire gowns for 
bridesmaids to be worn at the after- 
Easter weddings,and judge for yourself. 

At one big Fifth Avenue church- 
wedding, which is to be held during 
the first week in April, the brides- 
maids are to wear the palest of yellow 
chiffon gowns made in decided Empire 
style. The special novelty feature of 
these frocks is that a large butterfly 
spreads over the front of the very 
short-waisted corsage. This butterfly 
is made of gold tissue beautifully em- 
broidered and spangled, and the folds 
of the long, airy chiffon skirt float out 
from beneath its wings. 

At another wedding, where the but- 
terfly corsage will be used 
in the bridesmaids’ frocks 
to give the Empire effect, 
the gowns are to be white 
crépe de chine, and the but- 
terflies a blaze of gold and 
soft yellows. 

At a rose-wed- 
ding, which is to take place 
directly after Easter, the 
bridesmaids will also be 
gowned in Empire frocks. 
The gowns have been made 
of white marquisette, with 
lovely borders of deep pink 
roses so exquisitely printed 
that they look as if hand- 
painted. A fichu of white 
chiffon is draped over the 
shoulders and so arranged 
at the back that it gives a 
pronounced Empire effect. 
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Where the ends of the fichu cross at 
the back, an artificial American beauty 
rose, with chiffon and velvet petals, is 
caught ; and from this rose, which looks 
almost like a huge rosette, a trailing, 
feathery green vine hangs. With these 
gowns the bridesmaids are to wear 
white chip poke-hats, with a big Ameri- 
can beauty rose as its trimming. 

Very many of the new Empire gowns 
show the short-waisted effect more at 
the back than at the front. In all the 
new clothes that our out-of-town girl 
has seen, in one way or another, the 
Empire touch has been in evidence. 
The little spring jackets and the pony- 
coats have a_ short- 
waisted look, the 
Etons are cut to give 
the Empire effect, 
and many of the ex- 
quisite lingerie Prin- 
cess dresses have 
lovely soft ribbons 
arranged about the 
waist, but showing a 
decided upward tend- 
ency in front, where 
they generally end in 
a bow or a rosette, 
giving very much of 
an Empire look to 
the gown. 

T he _ out-of-town 
girl has had her eyes 
open to see all that is 
new in the spring 
hats, and to her the 
most pronounced new features of the 
new millinery are the drooping brim of 
the mushroom shape, and the tendency 
toward poke effects. There are both 
quaint styles and smartly modern 
styles in the new hats. <A hat which 
bears the up-to-date name of “The Air- 
ship” is one of the new models. It is 
supposed to resemble an air-ship in 
shape, and does so in a measure. It is 
generally made up of straw braid, with 
sometimes a feather curled under the 
brim at the back, and perhaps a buckle 
and a band of velvet as the decoration 
in front; but as a rule it is very little 
trimmed. All the new poke shapes are 
irresistible. For bridesmaids there are 





One of the new variations of the old- 
fashioned poke. sleeves. Many of the 


lovely lacey-looking pokes of Neapoli- 
tan straw, trimmed with a garland of 
roses about the crown, and finished at 
the back with a big tulle bow, with long, 
floating ends; the ends reach below the 
waist-line, and the bow always matches 
the gown in color. Then there are fine 
chip hats and dyed leghorn hats, which 
have only a slight poke effect in front, 
but in style are extremely smart. They 
are generally trimmed with a wreath of 
flowers, and with a bow of many loops 
of velvet ribbon at the back. 

The out-of-town girl has noticed that 
ribbons are more fashionable and more 
beautiful than ever this spring, and that 
they are used on the 
gowns and in the hats 
in| many charming 
and original ways. 

Many of the all- 
over_ embroidery 
gowns have deep en- 
tre-deux of pompa- 
dour ribbon instead 
of lace as a trimming 
for the lower part of 
the skirts. Little 
shoulder capes of 
wide ribbons are also 
the fashion, and rib- 
bons are used, too, 
for the very shortest 
of bolero jack- 
ets, which are made 
with full, capelike 


hats have ribbon 
streamers, and a very pretty style much 
in vogue is to have ribbons coming 
from the sides of the hat toward the 
back, and tying in a bow in the direct 
back, the bow having long ends. 

For hair ornaments ribbons are much 
used. The out-of-town girl’s hostess 
showed her a new little wrinkle the 
other day in the way of arranging rib- 
bons in the coiffure, which was very 
simple and yet extremely stylish. The 
hair was brushed back from the fore- 
head in a slightly wavy, parted pompa- 
dour, and coiled in a knot at the top of 
the head, where many little puffs ap- 
peared. The ribbon was of soft chiffon 
taffeta about one and one-half inches 














The Empire gowns for bridesmaids 
which changed the out-of-town girl’s 
opinion as to Empire fashions. 


wide. It was drawn through the front 
of the pompadour in a loop, the loop 
being rather close to the forehead. At 
the sides the ribbon is not visible, but 
toward the back it outlines the coil of 
hair, tying at the back a little to the 
right side in a bow, with three short, 
upstanding loops and two ends, which 
fall gracefully over the hair at the back. 
The out-of-town girl’s hostess has 
adopted this original way of wearing 
ribbon in her hair, and she always 
makes a point of having the ribbon 
match her gown in color. 

She also showed the out-of-town girl 
her collection of ribbon sashes which 
she will wear with her lingerie frocks 
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this summer. 


Many of them are in 
pompadour design, and others show fas- 
cinating color combinations, introduced 


in stripes. There is a decidedly new 
way right now of wearing the ribbon 
sash—something entirely different than 
tying it straight around the waist and 
having a bow at the back. The sash is 
now used to give the Empire effect to 
a gown. One of the most becoming 
ways of arranging it, is letting it touch 
the waist-line in front and then drawing 
it well up at the sides, until it reaches 
nearly the shoulder-line at the back, 
where it is tied in a smart bow with 
long ends. 


- 
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It always greatly interests the out- 
of-town girl to have her New York 
friends who have so much money to 
spend talk of their little dress econo- 
mies. At first she believed it was more 
a matter of talk than putting the eco- 
nomical idea actually into practise; but 
that was when she first came to New 
York, now she knows differently. 

The other day, for instance, she was 
admiring the 
odd-shaped, 
embroid- 
ered revers 
which were 
on a_ smart 
little cloth 
jacket worn 
by one of her 
New York 
friends. She 
was com - 
menting upon 
them as giv- 
ing such a 
Frenchy look 
to the jacket, 
when the girl 
who wore 
them said: 
“You won't 
think they 
are such a 
French nov- 
elty when 
you hear 
their history. 
Original- 
ly they were | 
one of my }! | 
favorite  col- 
lar-and- 
cuff sets, and 
a girl I care just a heap for did every 
bit of the work on them herself. Now, 
of course the turn-over collar isn’t half 
as fashionable as it used to be, and yet 
some way [| didn’t want to put the set 
away, so I thought for a while, and 
then decided to make them over into 
revers for one of my spring jackets. I 
just cut the collar in half, and to each 
half of the collar I sewed one of the 
cuffs. There’s your Parisian novelty, 
and it does look smart, toesn’t it ?” 





“Speaking of making your dress ac- 
cessories serve you in more ways than 
one,” said the out-of-town girl’s host- 
ess, “you ought to see a_ beautiful 
bertha I made out of a lace collar that 
I bought the last time I was abroad. 
The lace was real Cluny, and it was en- 
tirely too valuable to cut up, and yet I 
was tired of wearing it as a collar. 
Then, if the awful truth must be told, 
I wanted to 
change the 
effect of a lit- 
tle apricot 
satin Empire 
frock that I 
have. As I 
sat down to 
contemplate 
the situation, 
the collar 
came to my 
mind as just 
the thing to 
use to make 
the waist 
portion look 
like some- 
thing new. 
The_ waist 
was made 
with a deep 
yoke of pin- 
head tucks. I 
cut this out, 
making it 
low neck, 
then I ar- 
ranged the 
| | collar so that 
it formed a 


When you don’t wish to cut upa real lace collar, use it as a bertha. bertha across 


the front of 
the waist, outlining the neck. I bought 
the softest of chiffon taffeta ribbon in 
a shade of very delicate violet, and used 
the ribbon as shoulder-straps, fastening 
it to the collar with rosettes. Talk 
about transforming a gown! I couldn’t 
believe it was my own frock when I 
gazed upon my finished work. Maybe 
New York girls are not always beauti- 
ful, but no one can say anything about 
our not coming in at the head of the 
procession when cleverness and ingeni- 














ousness are considered. Isn't that so, 
little out-of-town girl?” 

“Yes, you're perfectly right,” said 
the out-of-town girl. “I marvel at you 
more and more every time I come to 
your big town, but do let me tell you 
of a spring hat I’ve just made, because 
I really think a 
bouquet or two 
ought to come 
my way, for I’m 
not a New 
Yorker, you 
know, but just 
a little out-of- 
town girl. I call 
it my witch-hat, 
because I can 
change its effect 
at just a few 
minutes’ notice. 
Its beginning 
sounds just like 
any other hat. | 
first bought a 
wire frame in 
one of the new, 
large mush- 
room shapes. I 
covered the 
drooping brim 
with Neapolitan 
straw braid in a 
shade of tan, or perhaps it’s 
better to call it écru, for it is 
a little lighter than tan. It’s 
a most convenient shade, any- 
way, for it seems to harmo- 
nize well with everything. 
Now, the witchery of my hat 


is that I can change the 
crown every time I wear it, if I 
want to. I have six different 


crowns for it, and they are all made 
on the same principle; they are fin- 
ished with a draw-string, and I just 
put them over the wire crown, shirr 
them up, and tie the ribbon and 
hide it. It’s the simplest thing imagina- 
ble. One crown is of just the same 
shade as the brim, only it is made of 
very open mesh-net, mounted on tan- 
color silk. When my hat appears with 
this crown, I wear a black velvet ribbon 
about the crown, which I tie in the 
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back with short loops and long ends. 
When I want my hat to have an elabo- 
rate, dressy look, I wear a crown made 
of shaded pink rose-petals, sewed to a 
pink silk foundation. Sometimes I 
fasten at the side, toward the back, a 
little pink ostrich-tip that I have, which 
_ Shades into brown; 

and then, again, I 
wear the hat with 
just the rose-petal 
crown. I have 

an écru lace 
crown, which 
gives the hat a 
very lovely 
look, and gen- 
erally when I 
wear this I out- 
line the crown 


An entirely new way of arranging ribbon in the hair. 


with a wreath of pink button-roses, or 
another wreath that I have made of 
sprays of forget-me-nots. For every- 
day wear I have a lingerie crown of 
tucked white mull and insertion, and 
another one of fawn-color piqué, fin- 
ished with little buttons and button- 
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holes. This looks awfully well with my 
tan linen skirt and coat-suit which I 
have just bought. I expect to wear the 
hat all through the summer, and on all 
sorts of occasions, and I know I shall 
get a lot of comfort out of it.” 

“Hurrah for the out-of-town girl!” 
exclaimed her New York girl friends. 
“Indeed, you are a wonder!” 

“You always say we girls give you 
so many ideas. I think you do’ more 
than your share, but I’ve been saving 
up every new thing that has come my 
way this spring to tell you,” said the 
out-of-town girl’s hostess. “I couldn’t 
help but think of you the other night 
when I was at a very quiet little dinner, 
for we did have the most original sort 
of a dessert. When it came to the 
sweet course, the maid passed to each 
guest a large pear. The pear stood 
upright on a macaroon as big as a 
saucer. The pear was hollowed out, 
and inside was the ice-cream, but this 
wasn’t all of it, for served with it was 
the most delicious chocolate sauce. At 
a luncheon that I intend to give while 
you are here I’m going to have ice- 
cream served in real tulips. It’s fool- 
ish of me to tell you all about it be- 
forehand, but then I never can wait. 
The very newest way of serving in- 
dividual creams or ices nowadays is to 
serve the cream in the heart of a real 
flower. For my luncheon, large yellow 
tulips are to be 
used, the stamens 
are taken out, and 





Among the latest novelties are real flowers filled with ice- 
cream, and a centerpiece in the form of a 
beautiful candy hat. 


an egg of vanilla ice-cream is put in the 
center of the tulip, and then the whole 
is frozen—that is, the petals of the 
flower are frozen right to the ice-cream. 

“For a pink luncheon, American 
beauty roses are used in the same way, 
strawberry ice-cream being put in the 
center of the rose. Candy is much used 
now when giving a smart luncheon or 
dinner. One of the very prettiest cen- 
ter-pieces I ever saw was the most natu- 
ral-looking big hat made entirely of 
candy. It was pale pink in color, 
trimmed with roses and a long white 
feather, and every bit of it was made 
of candy. It rested on its crown on a 
center-piece of white bolting cloth, and 
it was filled with candied fruits. 

“At this same luncheon the ice-cream 
was served in the most novel way 
imaginable. To each person was served 
an individual candy leaf, and lying upon 
the leaf was a wonderfully colored 
orchid in shades of white and purple, 
and just think of it! the ice-cream was 
in the form of a butterfly, and in some 
mysterious way it was so arranged that 
it looked as if it had just alighted upon 
the orchid. It was really the prettiest 
thing in the way of a sweet course that 
I’ve ever seen. 

“T know a lot more things, too, but I 
can’t tell you everything. I must have 
some secrets, or half the fun of your 
visit will be spoiled. You dear old out- 
of-town girl, how I 
love to have you 
with me!” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


S soon as Marie had sufficiently 
recovered, Lady Merston took 
her home. During the drive 

Marie was silent. Like Larry, she was 
confused and bewildered; but her duty 
stood out clearly before her. Let the 
old gipsy’s story be false or true, she 
was still pledged to Philip; she had 
engaged herself to him when his title 
and estate had not been disputed, and 
it was her duty to abide by her prom- 
ise, to remain true and stanch to him 
now that he was in trouble and in ill 
repute. 

“What a dreadful scene!” said Lady 
Merston, at last breaking the silence. 
“Of course, it is not true, and the man 
was mad?” » 

Marie shuddered. “I—I don’t know,” 
she said. “But, true or false, I will 
stand by Philip. Poor Philip!” 

“T remember the girl, Miriam, well,” 
said Lady Merston. “I remember how 
careful she was that no one should see 
the child. But what is the use of talk- 
ing! Of course, the man was raving. 
I wonder where he 
What a terrible ordeal for 


Yes—poor Philip! 
has gone. 
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And he is alone, too, in that 
great place—if he has gone to the 
Hall.” 
“Yes; 
Marie confidently. 
Nothing more was said until they 


him. 


he has gone home,” said 


reached the castle. Lady Merston 
would have had Marie go to bed at’ 
once, but she refused. She sat for 
some time in the drawing-room, her 
hands clasped in her lap, her head bent ; 
she was trying to clear the mist from 
her brain, to realize the significance of 
the Snapper’s statement. He had not 
mentioned Larry’s name; and yet, by- 
some mental process which cannot be 
defined, Marie put Larry in the place 
of the rightful marquis. But, to give 
her her due, her thought was of Philip; 
and pity for him dominated all other 
emotions. The room seemed close and 
stifling; she rose and, opening the 
French window, stepped out on to the 
terrace and paced up and down. In 
one of her turns, she saw suddenly, as 
Larry had seen, the red light in the 
sky, and she called to Lady Merston. 
Some of the servants had also seen it, 
and they gathered on the terrace, star- 
ing at it. 
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“It comes from the Hall, my lady,” 
said Fellows. “Yes; it surely comes 
from the Hall!” 

Marie turned quickly. 

“Get the dog-cart,” she said. “I will 

go.” 
“No, no, Marie!” remonstrated Lady 
Merston, but Marie stood firm; and 
when the dog-cart was brought she 
got into it, and, saying, “Quickly, 
please,” was driven off,. almost before 
Lady Merston had realized that she 
had gone. 

The coachman drove swiftly, and 
they reached the south lodge. The 
gates were open, the dog-cart was 
driven swiftly up the avenue and pulled 
up in the center of a crowd of excited 
and shouting villagers. Long before 
they reached the spot, Marie had seen 
that the flames had proceeded from the 
Hall, and she saw now that the vast 
building was burning fiercely. As she 
jumped from the dog-cart, Geddon 
forced himself through the crowd and 
came to her side. 

“Oh, my lady!” he gasped. “The 
whole place is burning; and do what 
we will, we can’t stop it. Oh, this is 
no place for your ladyship; do’ee go 
back !” 

Marie shook her head. “Is every- 
body out?” she asked breathlessly. 

“I—I think so, my lady,” panted 
Geddon. “But there’s the master—I’ve 
not seen him for hours. I don’t know 
whether he’s come back. It’s a wicked 
thing! The Hall’s been set fire to, my 
lady! That I’ll maintain to my dying 
day! James, that’s the second foot- 
man, my lady, he has just told me that 
he saw an old man, an old gipsy—him 
that’s been lurking about the place so 
much lately—coming out of the back 
hall. I said to James: ‘Why didn’t 
you stop him?’ ” 

Marie scarcely listened as she pressed 
forward. The crowd, recognizing her, 
made a lane for her, and she got dan- 
gerously near the burning house. The 
glare fell on the upturned faces, and 
made them, and every object in its ra- 
diance, distinctly visible; some of the 
men, under the direction of Reuben, 
had formed themselves into a chain, 


and were passing buckets from hand 
to hand; but the small quantity of wa- 
ter they were able to convey had little 
or no effect upon the flames, which, 
soaring skyward with a hissing, crack- 
ling noise, seemed to mock their efforts. 

The crowd watched in tense silence; 
but suddenly a cry arose: 

“Look! There’s somebody there!” 

Marie raised her eyes with the oth- 
ers, and saw a figure standing at one 
of the upper windows. 

“Tt’s his lordship, it’s the marquis!” 
cried the crowd, with a kind of groan. 
“He'll be killed; he’ll be burnt. Help! 
Help!” i 

Instinctively, Marie was for runnin 
forward; but some one grasped her 
and held her back; and she stood, faint- 
ly struggling, her eyes fixed upon the 
figure seen dimly through the smoke 
and murk. 

At that moment, a man ran toward 
the house, followed by several others 
carrying a long ladder, which they set 
up against the wall. The man who had 


‘led them began to ascend; the flames 


lit up his face and form; and Marie 
saw that it was Larry. She wanted to 
cry out, but her tongue clove to the 
roof of her mouth. The crowd was 
not so silent; and it yelled and shouted : 
“You can’t do it! It’s death! You'll 
be burnt! Come down, come down!” 
But Larry, if he heard the frenzied 
cries, paid no heed. He reached the 
top of the ladder and sprang through 
the window; and, even as he did so, 
the flames darted out and wrapped 
round the ladder, rendering his return 
by its means impossible. The crowd 
was boiling over with excitement, and 
swayed to and fro, screaming and 
shrieking; but suddenly an intense si- 
lence fell upon it, for the two figures 
were momentarily seen at a lower win- 
dow. They turned from it, and were 
lost to view; but presently the crowd 
caught sight of them again at the open 
and blazing doorway; and Larry had 
Philip in his arms. A number of men 
rushed forward, the figures were lost 
to view, and a deafening shout arose. 
Marie pressed forward with the rest 











of the crowd, and found herself beside 
Philip, lying on the ground, and Larry 
bending over him. The blood was 
trickling from a wound on Philip’s 
head; and Larry also was bruised and 
bleeding, and one arm was rather bad- 
ly burnt, the arm which had been: in 
the fore during his terrible fight with 
the flames. The doctor arrived, and a 
way was made for him so that he might 
examine Philip, who was quite uncon- 
scious. 

“We must get him away from this 
at once,” he said to Larry. “The near- 
est place r 

“The castle,” said Marie. She was 
trembling no longer, but had become 
calm and self-possessed, as the best of 
her sex will when men are in trouble 
and need them. “I saw the carriage— 
yes, there it is.” 

It was there, with Lady Merston; 
and tenderly, carefully, they put Philip 
in. For one moment, as they were 
about to drive off, Marie looked at 
Larry—the look a woman bestows on 
a man she loves and admires, at the 
moment when he has risked his life, 
before her very eyes, to save a fellow 
mortal—and her hand touched his as 
if she would make the touch express 
so much; but her lips said not a word. 
Larry, with that look and that touch 
warming his heart and rendering him 
insensible to his hurts, hurried back to 
the scene of the fire. And what a scene 
of ruin and desolation it was! The 
stately Hall was rapidly being con- 
sumed, the walls, glowing redly in 
some cases, in others black and grimed, 
rose above the flames but to fall pres- 
ently with a deafening crash. The air 
was thick with the smoke and the 
charred particles; some of the trees 
near the house had become ignited, and 
their burning branches lent a weird as- 
pect to the scene. 

Larry found Reuben, who turned on 
him with great anxiety. 

“Larry, you are hurt!” he said. “I 
know it. It was a wonder you were 
not killed. It was a great deed, and 





we never thought to see you again. 
The floor collapsed almost the moment 
you reached the door; that moment 
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might have meant—— Oh, Larry, lad, 
I’m proud of you !”—his. voice broke. 

“He’s a man, sir; he’s a man!” cried 
Spon gruffly; for there were tears in 
his eyes, and he was fighting to keep 
himself in hand. 

But the crowd was not so self-con- 
tained. They had discovered that 
Larry was in their midst, and they 
pressed round him, shouting his name 
and cheering enthusiastically. They 
had been excited enough before this, 
but now they seemed half-mad. For 
Larry belonged to them, the hero was 
one of their own, and they almost wor- 
shiped him, as a crowd will at such 
moments. The doctor pushed his way 
through with difficulty. 

“This is all very well,” he said, with 
a sternness which was only affected; 
for he, too, was much moved by Larry’s 
daring deed, ‘“‘but the man’s hurt. Get 
out of the way some of you, and let 
me see to him. You must go home at 
once ” he said to Larry. “Tut, 
tut, you are badly burnt.” Larry looked 
at the fire. ‘No; you can’t do any 
more. There’s no one else in the house, 
no one else to save, my good fellow.” 

They went back to the mill cottage, 
and the doctor dressed Larry’s wounds. 

“The marquis?” said Larry. 

“My assistant has gone with him; 
and I am going on there now,” said the 
doctor. ‘“Here’s the dog-cart. Keep 
him quiet,” he said to Reuben, as he 
got up and drove off. 

Reuben persuaded Larry to go to 
bed; and, strangely enough, Larry 
slept. But early in the morning there 
came a messenger from the castle. 
Was Larry well enough to go there? 
He was wanted very bady. Spon and 
Reuben were tempted to withhold the 
message; but Larry heard the man’s 
voice, and called down the stairs that 
he would be ready in five minutes. In 
little more he was driving to the castle. 
The doctor himself met him in the hall. 

“T’m glad you’ve been able to come,” 
he said gravely. ‘He is very ill—yes, 
dying.” 

As they entered the sick-room, Larry 
saw Marie standing beside the bed, 
with Lady Merston near her. Marie 
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looked at him as he 
came in, and put her 
finger to her lips; but, 
as Larry crept up to 
the bed, Philip opened 


his eyes. 

“Has he come?” he 
asked, in the low, 
monotonous voice of 
the dying. “Is _ that 
you, Larry?’ He 


feebly stretched out his 
hand, and Larry took 
it. “You did your best, 
Larry; but it wasn’t to 
be. And—I’m not sor- 





ry. I couldn’t have 
gone on living af- 
ter Are you bad- 
ly hurt, Larry? No?” 


—as Larry shook his 
head. “But you 
wouldn’t say so. 
You’re a brave man, 
Larry; and I—I was 
always a coward. An- 
other proof, if any 
were wanted, that you 
are the Marquis of Bel- 
mayne, and that I—am 
what I am. Is Sher- 
borne there? I have 
told him everything. I 
have given him instruc- 
tions—my will. I have 
left everything to you, 
Larry. Kind of me, 
isn’t it, seeing that 
everything is yours by 
right? You will make 
a better use of it than 
I have done, or should have done.” 

While he had been speaking, Mr. 
Sherborne came in with a paper. 

They raised Philip, and, though 
Larry tried to murmur a remonstrance, 
Philip signed the deed. Then he looked 
at Larry and Marie, and then at the 
other persons in the room, meaningly. 
The three were left alone, and Philip, 
stretching out a hand to each, drew 
Marie’s and Larry’s together. 

“T have stood between you two long 
enough,” he breathed, almost inaudibly. 
“T want—I want to undo the harm ss 
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Marie found herself beside Philip, lying on the ground, and Larry 


bending over him. 


It was his last word. Marie uttered 
a cry, and, sinking on her knees, buried 
her face in her hands. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


One morning, nearly twelve months 
later, Larry stood at the head of the 
shaft of the “Lady Marie” mine—for 
so it had been named by Spon—and 
watched the men as they filed away to’ 
their cabins. There was an air of pros- 
perity about the place; and with good 
reason, for the mine was a prosper- 




















_ ous concern, so rich, so flourishing, 
that it had caused no little stir and ex- 
citement in the mining market. 

It was said that the three men who 
had owned it were on the way to be- 
coming millionaires; and the shares 
stood, and had stood for some time 
steadily, at an exceedingly high figure. 
Larry, Spon,-and Hepburn might each 
of them have been swaggering in Park 
Lane; but they were all three here. 
That Spon and Hepburn should cling 
to the spot where their vast wealth lay, 
was, perhaps, natural enough; but 
Larry was young, and had all the world 
before him; but, though Spon was 
continually, and sometimes angrily, im- 
ploring Larry to go back to England, 
Larry had refused. 

He gave no reason for his refusal ; 
but merely shook his head, and, like the 
Chamberlain in Tennyson’s “Princess,” 
“Smiling, put the question by.” He 
went about his duties as managing 
director on. the spot, with all his old 
cheerfulness and quiet energy, with that 
reserved force which made him a per- 
fect master of men; but when he was 
away from the mine, in his hours of 
leisure, he liked to be alone; and he 
spent most of his time in long walks 
over the mountains. 

It seemed to Spon that Larry was 
waiting—and Spon was right. It is 
only the strong man who can wait as 
Larry was waiting, who can possess 
his soul in patience; and even he can 
only do it by a great effort. And, for 
all his outward calmness and cheerful- 
ness, Larry suffered in those hours of 
silence and solitude, be sure. 

This morning he waited until the 
next shift of men had gone down the 
mine; then he turned away and walked 
to his hut. Spon, who had been watch- 
ing him from a little distance—Spon 
was always watching Larry with a 
wistful anxiety—followed him, and, as 
Larry sank into a chair, came into the 
hut. Larry looked up. 

“Oh, I’m glad you’ve come, Spon,” 
he said. “I am just going into the 
monthly account. We are doing won- 
derfully well——” 

“Oh, blow the monthly account!” 
II 
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said Spon. “I’ve had a letter from 
Sherborne . 

Larry nodded. “So have I,” he said 
quietly. 


“And he says,” continued Spon, as 
if he meant to say what he had come to 
say, “that he has settled things up over 
there. He has had a deal of trouble, 
of course. There was the next heir to 
Belmayne, and the one after him, to 
be squared; but he settled with them. 
And at a pretty price, too! But he tells 
me that you insisted upon their being 
treated liberally.” 

Larry nodded. 

“And, what’s more important, he 
says that he has made good your claim, 
and that there is no one now to dis- 
pute it. It has taken a deuce of a long 
time; but there is no question now that 
you are the Marquis of Belmayne.” 

Larry nodded again as he turned 
over a sheet of the accounts. Spon 
eyed him impatiently, and presently 
burst out with: 

“Look here,. Larry! How much 
longer is this to go on? I can under- 
stand your feelings; but, thunder, man! 
it isn’t a proper thing for a man in 
your position, a nobleman, a peer of 
the United Kingdom, or whatever it is 
they call you, to be fooling around this 
beastly mine ‘5 

“Don’t call the thing that has made 
you rich bad names,” said Larry, with 
a smile. ‘“ ‘Remember, she’s human, 
like you, and treat her as sich.’ ” 

“Oh, the mine’s all right,” retorted 
Spon. “It’s you I’m finding fault with. 
You don’t seem to care whether you’re 
the great Marquis of Belmayne or sim- 
ply Larry Hardin dg 
. “T don’t.” 

“Exactly. But there are other peo- 
ple to be thought of. What about that 
beautiful young lady who has behaved 
so well, alone there in England?” 

“She isn’t alone,” said Larry quietly. 
“Linda is living with her; and there is 
Lady Merston, of course.” 

“She doesn’t want any Lindas or 
Lady Merstons,” said the exasperated 
Spon. “She wants some one else.” 

“It would be an affectation to plead 
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ignorance of your meaning, my dear 
Spon,” said Larry. “You mean me.” 

“Of course I do!” cried Spon indig- 
nantly. “There is that lovely—lovable 
girl—I mean young lady. No, I don’t; 
for she is just a tender-hearted girl— 
pining away in that tower of a castle; 
and here are you fooling about this 
mine, eating your heart out with long- 
ing for her. It’s pride, Larry, pride; 
and I take leave to tell you that you’re 
disappointing me!” ~* 

“Sorry,” said Larry, in his quiet 
fashion, but glancing affectionately at 
the man who had proved himself so 
true a friend. “But I’ve already asked 
Lady Marie to marry me.” 

“And she refused?” 

“She did. She has an idea that it 
would be—mean to marry me, now that 
I have got this precious title. If I were 
still Larry, the fisher-boy, or the 
miner——”’ 

“T see!” said Spon, in a lower voice. 
“I beg your pardon, Larry lad. But 
—but what will you do?” 

“T don’t—I don’t—quite know,” said 
Larry. “I am going to England next 
week to see.” 

Spon’s face cleared, and he held out 
his hand. “Right, Larry, as Reuben 
would say—good old Reuben! How 
glad he’ll be to see you! Good luck to 
you, Larry! Mind, I’ll come home for 
the wedding.” 

“Thanks,” said Larry, as he wrung 
Spon’s hand. “But there may be no 
wedding.” 


Larry reached England in due 
course. He stayed in London only one 
day, during which he paid a visit to 
the offices of the company, where he 
was received as if he were one of the 
mighty ones of the earth; then he went 
straight down to Ravensford. 

The day was drawing to a close as 
he walked up to the castle. The 
startled Fellows received him with 
open mouth, and, murmuring a respect- 
ful and eager welcome—for Larry was 
still, and would ever remain, the hero 
of Ravensford—ushered him into the 
drawing-room. Two persons were 


seated there, and seated very closely 
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together; indeed, they were sitting 
hand in hand. They were Linda and 
Mr. Sherborne. Needless to say, their 
hands flew apart, as the owners sprang 
to their feet and stared at the intruder. 

“Larry!” exclaimed Linda, her face 
one vivid blush. 

“Lord Belmayne!” cried Mr. Sher- 
borne, who was likewise red. 

Larry laughed, and, as he took 
Linda’s hand, he crossed his left one, 
and grasped Mr. Sherborne’s. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve come just in 
time to say ‘God bless you, my chil- 
dren!’ ” 

They were too confused to utter a 
word; and Larry, looking round the 
room, said: 

“Where is Lady Marie?” 

“On the terrace, Larry,” replied 
Linda, the blush still on her face. 
“Does she know you were coming?” 

“No,” said Larry, as he walked into 
the hall. 

Linda followed him. “Oh, Larry! 
What will you do; what will she say?” 
she said anxiously. 

Larry shook his head. “Is she well?” 
he asked. - 

“Well? Oh—yes! But—but she is 
so strange, so sad and quiet. She 
spends nearly all her time alone. When 
she is with any of us, she is bright and 
cheerful; and you would never guess 
that there was anything the matter; 
but I, who am here always, know that 
she is unhappy. I promised you that 
I would stay with her, and I have kept 
my promise. It was easy to do; for 
I am as fond of her as if we were sis- 
ters; and she treats me as if I were 
really one. No one could help loving 
her, Larry; and I’m not surprised that 
you——- But it makes my heart ache 
to know that when she is alone she is 
always brooding over the past.” 

Larry nodded. “I know,” he said. 
“On the terrace? Go back to Mr. 
Sherborne, Linda. He is a good fel- 
low, I know; and he is almost—al- 
most, but not quite, worthy of you; no 
man could be wholly so.” * 

Larry, watched with sympathetic 
interest by Fellows and the footmen, 
made his way to the terrace. At first 




















he thought that it was empty; then he 
caught sight of a black dress on a seat 
in one of the recesses, and he went to 
it quickly.. The dress was Marie’s. She 
was sitting there, leaning back, with 
her hands lying in her lap, her eyes 
fixed on the sea. She was so lost in 
thought, so absotbed in her reverie, that 
she did not 
hear his step 
until he was 
close upon 
her; and even 
then she did 
not rise, but 
looked at him 
as one looks 
on a vision 
that has mate- 
rialized. Was 
this, indeed, 
Larry in the 
flesh? She 
breathed his 
name it a 
whisper. 

Larry seated 
himself beside 
her and_ took 
her hand, 
which she had 
not. offered 
him, and held 
it. 

Oe 6367s eel 
have come, 
Ma crt ve. oa 
he said, in his 
direct fashion. 
“You weren't 
Cc Die Ct anies 
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“Waiting?” she whispered, in a low 


voice. The color had stolen to her 
face; her eyes, as if drawn against her 
will, met his. 

“Yes; waiting for you,” said Larry, 
in almost a matter-of-fact tone. 

She moved away a little from him. 
“T—TI told you that I—I could not.” 

“T know,” he 
said_ simply. 
“You refused 
to marry me 
just because I 
turned out to 
be not Larry, 
the fisher-boy, 
but some one 
else. I didn’t 
want to press 
you at the time, 
didn’t like to 
argue with 
you, because 
you weren't 
very well then, 
and you were 
upset by—all 
, .the things that 
6 had happened. 
Of course, I 
didn’t accept 
your answer.” 

The moon 
had been ri- 
sing, and its 
light fell upon 
her face as she 
turned it to 
him. He saw 
it distinctly for 
the first time 


, 


me?” since his ar- 

‘ No, e h € Marie uttered a ery, and, sinking on her knees, buried her face rival, and its 
said, finding de Saw hein: oveliness 
her voice. Her thrilled him 


hand fluttered, as if she would have 
withdrawn it, but the strong one which 
enclosed it held it tightly. 

“T thought I’d give you a surprise,” 
said Larry, in the same calm voice, 
though probably his heart was beating 
as fast and wildly as hers. “In fact, I 


didn’t make up my mind until the last 
moment. 


” 


I think I got tired of wait- 


oO. 
ing 





with more than the old thrill; for he 
had been waiting for solong! She saw 
the passion in his eyes, felt it in the 
tightening of his hand; but she bravely 
tried to fight with him. 

“Why should you not?” she asked. 
“Why should you give another thought 
to me, and want to—to marry me; a 
woman who has been so weak, so mer- 
cenary, so vacillating ?” 
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“It seems strange, I dare say,” he 
said, with tender irony. “But I do. 
For one reason—though you don’t 
seem to set much store by it—because 
we belong to each other, we were be- 
trothed to each other. And I’m not at 
all inclined-to give up Belmayne.” 

She looked at him with a pensive 
smile of incredulity. “You care noth- 
ing for it,” she said. “Besides, you will 
not have to give it up. It is I who 
refuse; it is I who will give up the 
castle.” 

“Precisely,” said Larry. “But then, 
you see, I don’t want to lose the castle, 
either. I am fond of it.” His voice 
grew lower, as if he were musing. 
“Heavens! How many times has a 
lad, whom I can see in my mind’s eye 
at this moment, looked up at the castle, 
all red with the setting sun, and won- 
dered what it must be like to live in 
such a place, to own it! No; I can’t 
surrender the castle. I mean to live in 
it. ‘Remember, I have no house of my 
own.” 

“Oh, Larry,” she breathed. It was 
the first time she had spoken his name. 
Larry heard it, low as it was spoken, 
and his heart leaped. 

“That’s one reason; but there’s an- 
other; and, it seems to me, you don’t 
think much of that, either. I love you. 
I love you, and, unfortunately for me, 
I can’t forget you; and I can’t live hap- 
pily, either here or at the castle, or 
anywhere else, without you.” 

“You must try to forget,” she mur- 
mured, trying to speak coldly, with the 
touch of the pride and hauteur of the 
old Marie. 

But Larry was not to be overpow- 
ered. 

“Wouldn’t be any use,” he said. 
“And I’ve no intention of trying. I 
don’t know whether you notice it, 
Marie; but, when you come to think of 
it, I’ve always got what I wanted. I 
wanted adventures; I’ve had ’em by 
the bushel. I wanted to make a for- 
tune; I’m disgustingly rich. But, above 
all, I’ve wanted a certain great lady for 
my sweetheart, my wife. And I’m go- 
ing to have her.” 

Up till now he had kept his passion 


, 


well in hand; but now it got beyond 
him. He put his arms round her, and, 
drawing her to him, held her crushed 
against his breast. 

“Larry!” she cried appealingly, re- 
proachfully; but there was a break in 
her voice, she was trembling all over, 
and her eyes were filled with tears. 

“No, no!” he said, refusing her ap- 
peal. “I’m not a block of wood or a 
stone. Do you think I can wait any 
longer; would you send me back to 
that wretched mine again, to a life 
of misery and disappointment? I’ve 
thought of you and for you all my life. 
Won’t you think a little for me, Marie? 
I surrendered you twice But not 
again, not again! ,Will you marry me 
to-morrow, Marie?” 

“No! Na!” she said. Then, hiding 
her face against him, she sobbed: “It’s. 
impossible—we couldn’t be—it’s too 
soon!” 

With a cry of joy, he pressed her 
still closer to him, and kissed her. 

“Kiss me, Marie,” he said. 

He raised her face in his hands; and, 
as she kissed him, be sure that she re- 
membered that night at the inn, when 
she had bent over him, sleeping, and 
was so sorely tempted to give him that 
which she gave him now. 





They were not married on the mor- 
row, Larry kindly consenting to wait 
for a week or two. 

“Though, if he had come the next 
morning with a marriage license and a 
clergyman,” Marie half-shamefacedly 
told Lady Merston, “and insisted upon 
my marrying him there and then, I 
should have had to do so. We seem 
to have changed places; and it is Larry 
who is the master. I have lost all my 
old wilfulness, and he seems to have 
got it. I hope he will be a good hus- 
band to me, and that he won’t beat 
me.” 

“T hope he will, my dear, if you de- 
serve it,” said Lady Merston, looking 
at her with a loving smile. 

“T don’t care if he does,” said Marie 
defiantly. “Yes; that’s just how I feel. 
Shameful, isn’t it, to think that I—/!’ 
—she laughed—‘should become the 














slave of any man? You'll see that I 
shall be a perfect Patient Griselda. I 
shall want to fetch his hat and coat 
when he is going out, and be on thorns 
till he comes back; and if he is away 
long I shall be all of a tremble, think- 
ing that something has happened to 
him.” 

Lady Merston laughed. 
worth that,” she said. 

“Yes; there is one man in the world, 
and that’s Larry. My Larry, my very 
own!” She sprang from her chair and 
walked up and down. “Yes, I am as 
ridiculously in love as the girls in the 
novels. I can think of nothing else 
but him. And haven’t I reason, as they 
say in Normandy? Is there any man 
so handsome ?—though I’d marry him 
if he were as ugly as sin. Is there any 
man who has done so much, been so 
brave? Remember that night—the 
fire!’ she shuddered. “Is there any 
man you can compare with him? Love 
him! I should be a littie foot if I didn’t. 
And that’s what you think me for 
raving about him. Well, laugh!” 

“I’m not laughing, dear,” said Lady 
Merston; and, indeed, her eyes were 
full of tears. 

Spon had come over for the wed- 
ding, and was received by Lady Marie 
and the rest with a welcome that sur- 
prised and somewhat embarrassed him ; 
for he was a modest man, and did not 
realize that the interest his presence 
aroused was due, in the case of the 
county families, to the fact that he was 
not only the friend of Larry, but also 
one of the owners of the marvelous 
mine which promised to make him a 
millionaire. 

The night before the wedding he 
drew Larry into a corner, and shyly 
taking a case from his _ capacious 
pocket, thrust it into Larry’s hands. 

“Here’s just a little trifle for your 
bride, Larry,” he said. “I mean Lord 
Belmayne.” 

Larry caught him by the shoulder 
and shook him. 

“Ah, would you!’ he exclaimed 
threateningly. “You call me that, and 
I'll chuck you gut of the window. I’m 
Larry to my friends; at any rate, to 


“No man’s 
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What have you 








such a friend as you. 
got here?” 

He opened the case and disclosed a 
magnificent necklace of rubies. They 
were of immense size and of superb 
color. It was the kind of gift which 
kings and princes bestow; and Larry 
looked at it speechlessly for a moment, 
then he said: 

“My dear old chap, it’s too—too 
splendacious! Why, you must have got 
together the pick of the output!” 

“Well, I have,” admitted Spon; 
“but,” he added stoutly, “they’re not 
too good for you to give her. It’s your 
gift, your wedding-gift, Larry.” 

“Mine?” said Larry. 

“Yes,” said Spon modestly. “I 
shouldn’t think of obtruding with a 
thing like that. I’ve got a little present 
here’—he dived into his pocket again 
and brought out a smaller case contain- 
ing a pendant with a stone, which, for 
size, brilliance, and color, was absolute- 
ly unique—‘“if you will be so good as 
to hand it to her with my respects.” 

“Give it to Marie yourself,” said 
Larry, not a little moved by the gener- 
osity and the humility of the old man. 
“She will value it all the more highly. 
As for the necklace He paused, 
for-he knew that he would wound 
Spon if he thwarted him of the wish 
which he had evidently been cherish- 
ing ever since he had seen Lady Marie. 
“Well, it shall come from me.” 

Spon’s face cleared and lit up. It 
was evident that he would have been 
very much wounded and disappointed 
if Larry had insisted upon regarding 
the necklace as Spon’s gift. 

“It’s strange,” said Larry musingly. 
“Ever since that day we found the 
first rubies I thought of a necklace for 
Marie. And now I had clean forgot- 
ten it!” He smiled. “The fact is, that 
I can think of nothing but her. And, 
by George! if you hadn’t turned up 
with this tre-men-di-ous”—it was a 
Cornish word—‘“spectacle, I shouldn’t 
have had a present to give her.” 

Spon’s wrinkled face expanded in a 
grin, and his eyes danced with satisfac- 
tion. 

“Darned if I didn’t think that would 
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he the case!” he cried, and he smote 
Larry on the back. 

His satisfaction was intensified when 
Larry, clutching him by the arm, led 
him up to Marie, and they presented 
their gifts together, and together had 
the pleasure of witnessing her delight. 

“Why, they are the loveliest things I 
have ever seen!” she cried. “I don’t 
believe any woman in the world has 
such rubies! And—they come from 
the mine? You got them yourselves? 
Oh, Larry!” 

Larry opened his lips; but Spon trod 
on his toe, and, glaring at him threat- 
eningly, said quickly: 

“Yes, Lady Marie, Larry got them.” 

“Some of——” began Larry; but 
Spon threatened him again. 

“Some of them, of course,” 
Spon. 

“Tt is that that makes them so pre- 
cious to me,” said Marie, looking at 
Spon with something in her eyes which 
more than repaid him for all his trouble 
and foresight. Then suddenly she put 
her hands on his broad shoulders, drew 
down his head, and kissed him on the 
lips in the most natural fashion; and 
be sure Spon never forgot that kiss. 

It was to have been a quiet wedding, 
but the little church nestling in the vil- 
lage was crammed long before the car- 
riages arrived. Marie had intended to 
wear no jewels; but she wore the neck- 
lace and pendant; and, as the marvel- 
ous rubies shone like huge spots of fire 
on her white dress, the crowd—and not 
only the women of the village, but the 
“gentry” ladies—gasped and drew a 
long breath. 

They spent their honeymoon at Nor- 
mandyke. To Marie the place was fa- 
miliar enough, and it was endeared to 
her by the memory of those brief days 
of happiness which she and Larry had 
passed there before he learned that 
Lady Marie, of Ravensford, and the 
Countess of Normandyke were one“and 
the same person; and, to Larry, Nor- 
mandyke was more than acceptable be- 
cause Marie owned it, and was loved 
by all her people about it. The delight 
of the good woman at the inn where 
Larry had stayed, when he presented 


said 
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himself as the husband of the countess, 
was quite inexpressible, though she 
tried to express it in voluble French 
and with eloquent gesticulation. 

Larry and Marie wandered—some- 
times actually hand in hand—about the 
valleys and over the hills; and they 
could have found it in their hearts to 
linger there for a long, long time; but 
they had to get back to England for 
Linda’s marriage. But they promised 
themselves to return every year to Nor- 
mandyke; not with a party, but alone, 


‘to renew the honeymoon which had 


surely been the happiest two mortals 
had ever spent. 

All Ravensford turned out to wel- 
come their lord and lady, and Marie 
and Larry had such a home-coming 
that Marie’s eyes were moist with tears 
of joy and gladness; and she was half- 
laughing, half-crying, as she drove 
from the station‘with Larry and Lady 
Merston, listening to the cheers and 
the cries of “God bless you, my lady!” 
and “God bless you, my lord!” which 
rose from the excited crowd gathered 
to meet them. 

One man, an old man, who had 
known Larry as a boy, called out in a 
quavering voice: 

“God bless you, Larry!” 

Some of those near the old man cor- 
rected him sharply; but Larry, coming 
down the steps, made his way laugh- 
ingly to him and shook him by the 
hand. 

’ Marie turned swiftly to Lady Mers- 
ton. “There!” she exclaimed. “How 
can I help loving him?” 

The following morning Larry and 
Reuben went over to where the Hall 
had stood. A small army of men was 
at work removing the débris; and the 
foreman came up to Larry, and, touch- 
ing his hat, said: 

“We came upon a safe among the 
ruins, my lord. I have had it removed 
to the shed, there. It is apparently 
quite sound; but I don’t know whether 
the keys could be found.” 

Larry nodded. Philip’s keys had 
been given to Larry by Mr. Sherborne. 
He took the bunch grom his pocket 
and found the key and opened the safe. 




















There were very few papers there, but 
lying at the bottom was a shattered 
violin and bow, and beside it a hand- 
bag and one of canvas. Larry recog- 
nized his bag of rubies in a moment; 
and he knew how they had come there ; 
for Philip had kept nothing back, but 
had told every- 
thing. The 
contents of the 
safe were 
taken to the 
mill cottage, 
and Larry 
showed Reu- 
ben the gold 
and the rubies. 
“The money 
and the value 
of a third of 
those stones— 
the remainder 
belong to Spon 
and Harding 
—will go to- 
ward the new 
wing of the 
Trosvella Hos- 
pital; the vio- 
1in—poor fel- 
low, poor 
fellow !—I will 
take care of.” 
“Right 1” 
said Reuben; 
and the word 
sprang so easi- 
ly to his lips 
that it sounded 
like a formula; 
to Reuben it 
seemed as if 
Larry could 
scarce y 
do wrong. 
Strange- 
ly enough, they 
two were fated to come upon another 
link of the past, a link in the chain 
which had wound itself around Larry 
and Marie and threatened to bind them, 
not together, but separately and in a 
cruel bondage; for one evening Reuben 
and Larfy were walking across the 
moor, planning out the planting of the 





“T’ve thought of you and for you all my life.” 
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land on which the Hall had stood—for 
no building was to take its place— 


when Larry’s quick eyes saw an old 


man sitting by the wayside and not very 
far from the spot on which the gipsies’ 
camp had stood. He was a very old 
man, with a tangle of long white hair 
falling about 
his wrinkled 
face; and his 
dark eyes 
peered through 
the hair at the 
two men ap- 
proaching. He 
was sitting 
with his arms 
clasped round 
his knees on 
which his chin 
rested; and he 
looked more 
like an ape, a 
gnome, than a 
human being. 
Reuben caught 
Larry’s arm. 

** tse" tae 
Snapper!” he 
said. 

Larry started, 
stood for a 
moment look- 
ing at the gro- 
tesque figure, 
the weird 
face; then he 
would have 
turned away— 
for what reck- 
oning could be 
made with 
such a crea- 
ture, with such 
a remnant of 
humanity? 
—but suddenly 
the old man, whose eyes had been fixed 
on them with the vacant, yet malicious 
stare of a monkey, thrust the hair aside 
from his lips and said, in the soft voice 
that had always been so incongruous, 
but was hideously so now: 

“Can you give an old man a bit of 
’bacca ?” 
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Reuben went up to him, but Larry 
stood a little apart. 

“Here is some ’bacca,” said Reuben. 
“What is your name?” 

The clawlike hand snatched at the 
pouch, and the evillooking eyes glanced 
up at Reuben cunningly. 

“My name?” He put his hand to 
his forehead and plucked at the white, 
shaggy eyebrows. “My name?” He 
shook his head. “I’ve forgotten. They 
call me Gentleman Gip—I’m a gipsy— 
but that’s not my real name. I don’t 
tell that to every jackanapes!’ Sud- 
denly his mood changed, his eyes 
flashed, his lips drew back, showing his 
long, yellow fangs, and, springing up, 
he clutched Reuben’s coat. 

“Sh! sh!” he hissed warningly, look- 
ing round cautiously. “I’m searching 
for a man, a young man, called—called 
Curse it, I’ve forgotten his 
name! But I remember him—he 
robbed me, struck me! I’m looking for 
him; and when I’ve found him——” 
His voice dropped, he looked round cau- 
tiously, and his hand stole to his side, 
as if he were feeling for a weapon. 
“T’ve burnt him out of house and home; 
but I want him!” 





THE 


The horror of the scene, the tragic 
memories it awakened, held Larry and 
Reuben spellbound; at last, Larry man- 
aged to say: 

“Great Heaven! What is to be done 
with him, Reuben? And some folk 
say that God has ceased to punish in 
this world!” 

Larry sank down on the bank and 
hid his face in his hands. The old 
man, still clinging to Reuben’s coat, 
peered under Reuben’s arm at Larry. 

“Who’s that?” he whispered. “Let 
me goto him. Perhaps he’s the man I 
want!” 

“Go home, Larry,” said Reuben, over 
his shoulder. “Go home and forget 
him, as you’ve every right to do.” 

Larry never set eyes on the Snapper 
again; but Reuben sometimes goes to 
the asylum and sits and listens pa- 
tiently to the soft voice as it maunders 
on, breaking now and again into a shrill 
cry and a string of curses, uttered in 
the silkiest of voices, while the eyes 
gleam with murderous malice, and a 
clawlike hand feels for the knife with 
which one night, long ago, it had 
stabbed, on the terrace of the castle, a 
certain fisher-boy called Larry. 


END, 
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A PRACTICAL BEAUTY LESSON TO 


j 
BE LEARNED FROM THE DRIVING 


SHOWERS OF APRIL AND THE FRAGRANT FLOWERS OF MAY | 


PRIL showers, however inconven- 
ient, are decidedly beautifying 
from a complexion standpoint. 

Indeed, there are physical culturists 
who hold that the spring shower is as 
necessary to the human body as to 
plant-life, filling the air with necessary 
moisture and opening the pores so that 
the body can receive the warm air and 
the sunshine. 

The true April-shower girl is awake 
to all these things, and from the be- 
ginning of the season until its close she 
avails herself of every opportunity for 
making herself lovely. 

The. spring shower is remarkably 
good for the skin, and, when conve- 
nient to do so, it is well to open the 
window and let the rain dash upon the 
face. There is a beauty-parlor in Vien- 
na where the patients are made to stand 
at an open window, allowing the rain to 
beat upon the skin and hair. An entire 
bath in this manner, in a sky-high sun- 
parlor, is a luxury possessed by one 
modern New York woman. 

To get the full Benefit of a rain- 
water complexion-bath the water should 
be caught and jugged. And into the 
jug there should be put a tablespoon 
of borax-powder and a teaspoon of very 
finely powdered soap of the best quality. 
This is used as a scrubbing-water upon 
the face each night, and is followed by 





a dash of very warm, clear water. The 
hands are likewise soaked in it. 

But it is from her outdoor life that 
the April-shower girl gets the most 
benefit. The air is filled with sweet 
moisture, and if she can get out into 
the climate of the country, she will find 
that her skin is immensely benefited by 
the vapor. Of course she will tan a lit- 
tle, but this she can remove upon her 
arrival home by applying the juice of a 
freshly cut cucumber to her face. 

The health culturists say that at this 
season the entire body should be al- 
lowed to breathe. They begin by wa- 
ding ankle deep in the grass before 
breakfast, and they end by sitting out 
in the night air until the dew has fallen. 
“Moisture will never injure the body,” 
is their theory. During the day they 
sun the skin, massage it, steam the 
pores, and allow the flesh to breathe 
freely. And in this manner they man- 
age to get rid of the ills peculiar to the 
early months of spring. 

For that tired feeling of the skin the 
girl who is going to get the full good 
of the months of April and May should 
rise in the morning and perform gym- 
nastics before the open window. To 
begin with, she should sleep with the 
windows wide open. And she would 


do well to have a free circulation of 
air. 


Air in motion will not injure her, 
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and, if she will cover up well, she may 
convert her bedroom into a wind-parlor. 
She can sleep as sweetly and as snug- 
ly as though she were in the moun- 
tains. She can enjoy the full beneficent 
effects of a free supply of strong, sweet 
breeze. 

There are some women who cannot 
take a dip in the morning. They have 
not sufficient vitality to permit of re- 
action after the plunge. And for these 
the open-window gymnastics are just 
the thing. Open the window, lift your 
arms high, breathe deeply, lower your 
arms,.breathe again. Exercise all your 
muscles even to the muscles of the face. 
And repeat three times or until you 
feel that all the muscles are in lively 
working order. This is the first of the 
morning hints to the tired-out April 
girl. ; 

Letting the rain dash upon your face 


SHE GATHERS BLOSSOMS FOR HER PERFUME JAR 





is good exercise for the skin. It acts 
like a needle-spray. But one must be 
warmly dressed so that the pores are 
open and the skin receptive. A warm, 
needlelike spray of sweet, soft water is 
the best known thing for a winter-worn 
complexion; and the April-shower girl 
would do well to take two or three of 
these facial shower-baths a day, if the 
showers and her engagements will per- 
mit. 

It is some trouble to walk in the rain, 
for one must be dressed for it; yet the 
English girls, with their clear, lovely 
complexions, make a practise of it. 
April and May are harvest months as 
far as complexion is concerned. Tie 
girls store up enough good looks dur- 
ing these two months to last them all 
the rest of the year. 

Let me give you, if you please, an 
extract from a letter written by an 
English belle to a friend on this side the 
water. The English girl is noted for 
her loveliness and her high position in 
society. She is in what is known as 
“the queen’s set,” and wherever she 
goes she is chronicled as the prettiest 
girl there. 

“T started out for my afternoon walk 
to-day’’—so runs this letter—‘“in a dri- 
ving shower. The skies were gray, and 
I prepared for a two hours’ push 
against the storm. Upon my feet I put 
my heavy German shoes; upon my 
hands, to sweat them—for I noticed 
last night that they were getting yellow 
—I put my heaviest dogskin gloves. I 
wore my knitted golf-vest and my rub- 
ber coat. And on my head I put a 
waterproof hat. I fancied I looked 
rather fit as I started out. 

“The rain was warm and soft, and 
the drive upon my face felt very good. 
I could feel my complexion steaming 
from the exertion of the walk and the 
drive of the storm. Incidentally, I 
stopped in to get weighed as I started 
out. And, at the close of my two-hour 
walk, so vigorous had been my exercise, 
that I stopped and weighed again. I 
had lost half a pound, and I knew from 
my glass that my skin was clearer and 
smoother. 

“Of course,” concluded this letter, “I 























stopped in at a little tea-house to get 
a cup of light, amber-colored tea siz- 
zling hot; for we English feel that hot, 
weak tea is responsible for our good 
skins. And, of course, I drank an- 
other cup after I got home. But later 
in the evening I had the satisfaction of 
being complimented upon my skin by 
our ever-observant queen; and I could 
not but feel that my two hours’ walk 
against the spring rain had been time 
and endeavor well spent.” 

The English girl might have gone on 
to tell of her experiences in the coun- 
try, for it is one of her spring ideas that 
she must have some blossom life. You 
will see the educated and wealthy Eng- 
lish girl off for a long jaunt in the 
fields and through orchards that she 
may gather beauty and bloom, blossoms 
and buttercups—all for practical use 
later on. 

The spring girl, if she will do so, 
may go into the country and pick blos- 
soms. These are to be used for the 
complexion. But, first, they must be 
converted into a rose-jar! The blos- 
soms are picked apart, dried, perfumed, 
and preserved and finally packed down 
in a jar to be used all summer by the 
girl who wants to be pretty. 

Here are some practical receipts for 
the spring girl and her blossom-jar. 
Take a double handful of blossoms 
from your jar and put them in a wide- 
_ mouthed jug holding one gallon. Add 
a pint of spirits of cologne. To this 
add one grain of musk and half an 
ounce of oil. of rose geranium. Let 
stand three days, strain, and bottle. 
Add a tablespoon daily to the bath 
water, or more, if a stronger perfume 
is wanted. 

And here is another practical receipt. 
Take as much of your preserved blos- 
soms as will fill a cup. Put into a quart 
fruit-jar. Cover with spirits of cologne, 
add two drops of attar of rose. After 
three days filter through a cloth, add 
one drop of attar, bottle tightly, and let 
stand. In two weeks the bouquet will 


be extracted and you have a charming 
perfume for the skin. 

But the April-shower girl, if she be 
tired from 


the winter—too tired to 





THE TIRED GIRL OF SPRING 








SHE SHOULD PROTECT HER SKIN WITH A SUN-SHADE 


think directly of her beauty—can re- 
coup her health by studying the show- 
ers. If she be where there is a carpet 
of grass, she can turn grass-walker 
and greatly increase her circulative 
powers in that manner. 

There is a society beauty who sud- 
denly developed a languid feeling. It 
was probably no worse than thousands 
have felt before her. But, for a so- 
ciety leader, who must be everywhere 
at once all through the season, it was 
impossible! Something must be done. 
A clever old Berlin specialist was called 
across the water, and this was his ad- 
vice : 

“Rake your lawn until: it is smooth. 
You will not need a place more than 
six feet square. But do the raking 
yourself. Then, each morning at pre- 















cisely five, get out upon this spot of 
grass and exercise. Jump up and down 
in your bare feet, dance, prance, fill up 
the time for a half-hour. Then come 
back into the house, put on a heavy, 
woolen robe, darken your room, shut 
out all sounds, and sleep an hour.” 

This beauty followed directions, and 
grew limber and well. Her skin be- 
came very pink, and a short time after- 
ward she found herself able to walk for 
hours in the spring weather. 

The April-shower girl should walk, 
also, in the sun; but for this she should 
carry a parasol. There is a great deal 
of sentimental talk about letting the 
skin get brown. And possibly it might 


be wise if brown skins were admired 
or if the face would brown evenly. But 
the fact is that the face takes on an ir- 
regular coating of tan which is usually 
tipped by a spot of glowing red upon 
the nose. 


And the result is, endless 
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SHE DOES LIGHT GYMNASTICS BEFORE THE OPEN WINDOW 





work with a skin specialist to restore 
the complexion to its normal creamy 
tone. 

Carry an umbrella between yourself 
and the beating sun; but do not wear a 
veil. Let the wind blow upon your 
face. When you reach home it is easy 
to clear the skin with some natural 
fruit bleaches. Keep out in the air, 
dress warmly, and persuade the skin to 
sweat. There is nothing like moisture 
as a complexion beautifier. 

The dry-skinned girl will find her sal- 
vation in the showers of spring. There 
are skins that seem to wither and crack 
and that actually do shrivel up and peel 
off. For a skin that is crinkled before 
its time, and that looks old and parch- 
mentlike, there is nothing to compare 
with the spring rain. The dry, hard 
skin should be spatted with the hand 
to make it red. After this a brisk walk, 
with the rain beating down into the 


























face, will make the flesh tingle. On 
return home, this withered skin should 
be dashed with very hot water, after 
which a speck of skin food should be 
massaged into it. Next day the pro- 
gram should be repeated, and so on, 
until the spring showers are past and 
gone. By summer the girl with the 
dry skin will have a soft, clear com- 
plexion. 

As to her figure, the April-shower 
girl has many possibilities. Walking in 
the rain is hard work. One’s feet 
weigh more; one’s clothing clings; and 
the storm offers resistance to the arms 
and head. This brings the body into 
physical activity. And the result is re- 
duction of weight. 

And there is a strange phenomenon 
to be observed in this respect, for, in- 
stead of growing lanky, the thin girl 
will plump out from her spring walks; 
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SHE FILLS HER HANDS WITH THE APRIL SHOWERS 





The fat 
girl, on the other hand, will lose weight 
in her hips, and she will reduce her ab- 


her figure will be developed. 


It is in the hips and abdomen 
that the muscles work hardest when 
one is walking ina storm. These great, 
heavy body muscles are brought into 
full play, and the result is that they 
work off their fat, so to speak. But 
care should be taken always to see that 
the clothing is loose. In a tight gown, 
and with strings binding the waist, one 
can do nothing. 

The April-shower girl, no matter 
what her drawbacks, can make herself 
beautiful these days. If there is a latent 
spark of beauty in her it will come out; 
and even if ugly she will grow less so 
under this treatment. In a fashionable 


domen. 


boarding-school of one hundred girls 
there was not one poor-complexioned 
girl 
girl. 
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“How do you accomplish it?” asked 
some one, of the teacher. 

“By keeping them out in the sun and 
rain and teaching them how to keep the 
skin clear,” was the reply. The rosy 
complexion of one hundred girls 
showed that it was the best rule. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Is it necessary to be a subscriber in order to 
write to the beauty department? We have had 
several discussions on that subject. I would like 
to have the prescription for bust-development. 

: Harriet Y. 

The prescription has been mailed to you. No, 
it is not necessary to be a subscriber. But it 
would be a very good thing to take the magazine 
regularly, would it not? And those who sub- 
scribe are sure to get it each month. 


Is there any charge for writing to the beauty 
department? And what do the beauty articles 
cost? I would like to have your wrinkle cream. 

K. G. S. 


There is no charge’for advice in the beauty de- 
partment. Please do not offer money. The 
articles are not for sale. But if you will enclose 
a self-addressed stamped envelope, the formula 
will be sent to you. You can put it up your- 
self or get your druggist to do it for you. 


Kindly tell me exactly how to address the 
beauty department, also tell me if my name will 
appear in print. wish to consult you about 
my hair. I enclose a_ self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Mary T. 

I will send you the formula for a hair-tonic 
which you will, I think, find good. Your name 
will not appear in the magazine, unless you so 
desire. You can write as often as you please. 
And if you will enclose an envelope addressed to 
yourself, with a stamp upon it, you will surely 
get an answer. 

We all like SMITH’s MAGAZINE so much and 
we find its pictures so interesting. I wrote you 
some time ago, but later got my letter back 
from the dead-letter office. The stamp had fallen 
off. Now I write again to know if you can send 
me a skin food to keep my flesh from hanging in 
bags as it has done since I reduced my weight. 

E. W. 


You should have written before. I am mailing 
the skin food. Twice a week give your chin a 
bath in a basin of warm water made milky with 
a few drops of benzoin. 


I am desirous of learning manicuring, and, as 
SMITH’s seems able to help nearly everybody out, 
I write to ask you to recommend a good institu- 
tion in which I can learn the art. Mary T. 

I regret to say that it is out of my province to 
recommend an institution of this kind. But if 
you will read the recent numbers of SmiTH’s I 
am sure you will learn enough about manicuring 
to enable you to make a start in the business. I 
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am going to send you my recipe for soap jelly, 
which is the best of all things for cleansing and 
whitening the hands; and I shall also send you 
the skin food to make the hands plump. I think 
you might almost study at home sufficiently to 
make a beginning. I would advise you to visit 
one or two good shops and be manicured your- 
self. This will teach you in a practical way. 


I want to grow tall. How can I increase my 
height? .It is terrible to go through life too 
short. I am not tall enough to look nice. 

MARTHA G. 

I am sorry, Martha, dear, that you are short. 
But there are many worse things. You might 
be half-witted—which you are not. Short girls 
can add to their height by being very nimble upon 
their feet. This makes them seem taller. And 
the short girls can console herself with the 
thought that men prefer little girls to big ones 
any day. 

I must thank you for the formula for. soap 
jelly. It has whitened my neck and shoulders 
beautifully. We enjoy SMITH’S, and would like 
to thank you for all you have done for us in the 
beauty line. Each of our family has written 
you, I think. J.F 

I remember you and am glad you have found 
the remedies good. I would, now that spring is 
coming on, try the Berlin dietary. Nearly every 
one fattens up in the spring, and, as you once 
wrote me, you can not afford to gain as much 
as a single pound, as you are so short. 


I am a practising physician, and a reader of 
the beauty department. My wife wrote you some 
time ago for a skin food which you sent her. 
She has found it the best and most beautifying 
of anything she ever tried. Accept our thanks 
and also our subscription for next year. 

Doctor G. 

Thank you, doctor, both for the letter and the 
subscription. We are always glad to secure 
readers. I have taken the liberty of printing 
your letter because I think your indorsement 
worth a very great deal. I knew the skin food 
was good. 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE reaches me in England, for 
I am a Londoner, but I can assure you that I 
thoroughly enjoy it. The complexion hints are 
much appreciated, and I find your skin food, for 
which you sent me a formula, very good indeed. 
English girls usually have poor hair, and mine 
is thin and turning gray. Can you help me? 

Mrs. DE G. 

I am mailing you a tonic for your thin hair. 
Perhaps you tie your hair too tightly or use too 
many hairpins. It is a great pleasure to know 
that you read SmiITH’s and enjoy it, off in 


London. 
Won't you please tell me how I can reduce 


my weight? I am over two hundred pounds. 
Mrs. JOHN W. 


I will send you the Berlin dietary for weight 
reduction. It has worked very well in many 
cases. “ 


NOTE.—Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer, free of charge, all questions relating to beauty. 
Women who want to improve their looks may address her. She will give advice upon matters of physical 
culture, beauty, deep breathing, diet, and health. Enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope for a reply. 
Your name will not appear, and your letter will be regarded as strictly confidential. Address: “Mrs, 
Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York.” 


























in the East, in the big cities, un- 
chaperoned? We have no doubt 
that many of our readers would answer 
promptly in the negative. Not so many, 
perhaps, would answer in the affirma- 
tive. Mothers who live in the West 
are inclined to think that, while it is 
perfectly safe for their daughters to 
travel alone in the country and the 
smaller towns of the Western States, 
they are exposing themselves to insult, 
embarrassment, and possibly danger in 
cities such as New York and Chicago. 


[° it safe for a young girl to travel 


NTIL very recently the freedom 
of the American girl was a fa- 
miliar topic of conversation in 

Europe. The good sense and frank 
camaraderie of the American girl were 
partially responsible for this, but the at- 
titude of the American man had a good 
deal to do with it also. People in the 
South and West claim, however, that 
our big cities in the East have taken on 
somewhat the tone of the European 
cities, that the men in them have ost 
something of their American respect for 
women, and that they are no longer as 
safe as they once were for the unat- 
tended girl. We know there are differ- 
ent opinions on this subject, and we are 
anxious to have our readers write to us 
about it. In the meantime, we have 
ourselves done something toward pro- 
curing an expert opinion on the sub- 
ject. 














|* next month’s issue of SmitTH!’s 
MAGAZINE we will publish “The 
Girl Who Comes to New York 
Alone.” This is a story. It is told in 
narrative form, but we can vouch for 
every circumstance in it as the actual 
experience of a woman who traveled 
unattended. The author, Annette 
Austin, was born and bred in Texas, so 
that she can lay claim to being both a 
Westerner and a Southerner. The 
story of itself would be entertaining 
and interesting, but the fact that it 
deals with a subject of vital interest to 
every American woman, and that it 
deals with actual, not imaginary, hap- 
penings, doubles its importance. 


@a. 


RS. GEORGIE SHELDON is, 
without doubt, the most popu- 
lar living writer,in America to- 

day. Over four million of her books 
have been sold. She is at present un- 
der a contract with SmirH’s MaGa- 
ZINE, so that her work cannot appear 
elsewhere in serial form. Her latest 
novel, “Gertrude Elliott’s Crucible,” 
will start in the June number. It will 
be given in generous instalments, end- 
ing in October. Mrs. Sheldon, as well 
as all those who have read the story in 
manuscript or proof, regards this latest 
book as the most powerful and compel- 
ling in interest of any she has written. 
She has been at work upon it for more 
than a year. 
waiting for a new story by Mrs. Shel- 


Those who have been — 
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don—there are hundreds of thousands 
of them—will find this one well worth 
the waiting. 

Qa 


HARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 

\ has in next month’s issue a new 
sermon, “Now Will You Be 
Good.” And among the other good 
things there is an illustrated interview 
with William Gillette, the actor. In 
the past we have asked you to write 
to us frankly and confidentially about 
the magazine. We wish to reiterate 
that request now. We have already 
received a good many letters, and will 
talk to you about them in a later issue. 


HE Triumvirs of the Razoo” is 

a story by Holman F. Day, in 

which Cap’n Sproul and Hiram 

Look accept positions as judges of a 

horse-race. The consequences that en- 

sue are startling, and describable only 
by Mr. Day. 


Ww 
» A V4 {i 
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HERE is another story ta appear 

* in the May issue to which we 

wish to call your special attention. 

It is “Molly’s Girl,” by Lulu Worthing- 

ton Hammond. Read it, and let us 

know how you like it. Next month’s 

SmItuH’s will contain a special section 

of eight drawings, in color, by Douglas 

McClees. They are pictures of chil- 
dren, and are worth while preserving. 


Qa 


HE novelette for next month is 
entitled “The Point of View,” 
and is written by Louise Dris- 

coll. The novelty of its plot and the 
strength of the situations it develops 
give it a charm and interest hard to 
find. It is the story of a poor family 
suddenly become rich, and a rich family 
suddenly become poor. The newly rich 
require a social mentor, and the girl 
whose father has lost his fortune, and 
who must fight her own way in the 
world, fills the position. 
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While Waiting for 


the Doctor 
USE 


Accidents happen every day. 
Do you know what to do 
should one happen ? 


FREE 


FIRST AID BOOK 


Tells you what to do in cases of shock, faint- 
ing,cuts, wounds,sprains, bleeding, burns,scalds, 
fractures, poisoning, etc., based on surgical 
practice. This book should be in every home. 


Sent Free For the Asking. 
Write to POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


Dept. 27, 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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—mother, wife or daughter—is entitled to the 


Untfailing Protection of Life Insurance 


The ticking of the seconds should remind you that 
procrastination is the thief, not only of time, but 
of money, opportunity and family happiness. 
Delay in Life Insurance.may deprive your family 
of their future support, comfort and education. 
A Life Insurance policy in 


The Prudential 


is the husband and father’s greatest and most practical 
evidence of his affection for ‘‘the woman in the case.” 


Insure Now for Her Benefit 








Write To-day for Information showing 
what One Dollar a Week invested in 














nee THE : Life Insurance Will Do. Dept. 9 
Se ePPRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE jee ae e 

eae 1 he Prudential 

Y GIBRALTAR fe Insurance Co. of America 
: zZ = Incorporated as a Stock Company by,the 3tate of New Jersey 

JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office: 

: President NEWARK, N. J. 
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Newark, N. J. 

I have used “The Best Tonic” 
to good advantage. It is an 
excellent article easily assimi- 
lated and we!l tolerated. Pro- 
motes appetite and sleep and 
will provea great helpin many 
cases. 

C. F. Starkweather, M. D. 
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New Edison Records 


HE delight with which you heard the first Record on your Edison 
Phonograph returns with every new Edison Record that you buy. 
Every month twenty-four new Records are added to those which 
are available for your enjoyment. They are on sale at all Edison stores 
on the 27th of the month. The new records for April are especially good. 
Go to your store the day they are ready and hear them. You will not 
leave the store _4without at least half a dozen to try on your Phonograph 
at home. 










he April List 


On Sale at All Edison Stores on March 27th 


THREE BOOKS FREE 


If you wish to know what each 
one of these Records is about, 


write for April Suppl. tal . 9506 Gambrinus Polka (Bial).........cseccccccccccccccsesceees Edison Concert Band 
logue. It pu aan te tae — Let It Alone (Williams)...............ssecccssccssccccenccsceccreseres Ada Jones 
about the new Records write for Captain Baby Bunting (Helf).............++sss-sseeeeeeceeees Byron G. Harlan 
the April Phon Ir ish 9509 Angel’s Serenade (Braga-Hasselman) Harp Solo......:..... Charles Schuetze 
Pp nogram. you wis g510 Farewell, Killarney (Edwards) ...........seseewseseeessecesegecs Irving Gillette 
a complete list of all the Edison s51r The Precious Name (Doane).............eceeceeeeeees Edison Mixed Quartette 
1s regpg Rear egahoge Complete Cata- 9512 If Anybody Wants to Meet a Jonah, Shake Hands With Me ore Colt 
ogue. ri 0-day so as not to rthur Collins 
forget jt, but all three will be mailed 9513 National Fencibles Miarch (BOUusA). 0. .csccccccvssccocces Edison Military Band 
any time after March 27th. a514 Far Away (Richmond)... ......cccccscccccccccccccccscesccccsccccces Harry Anthony 


9515 When Bob White is Whistling in the Meadow (Rosenfeld) Harlan & Stanley 
9516 If You Want to Pick a Fuss, ait till the Sun Shines (Furth)...Bob Roberts 





9517. The Silvery Brook Waltz (Braham)............ Edison edi 2 8s x4 Orchestra 
9518 That's What the Rose Said to Me (Edwards).............. ouise Le Baron 
9519 My Se pa Queen (REEA)...... 06. seeeeeeeeeneeeeenssnseeses Collins & Harlan 
9520 Ida-Ho! (Von Tilzer).............ceceeseeeeeeeeees Billy Murray and Chorus, 
9521. Popularity March (Cohan) Banjo Solo............ssceeeeesees Vess L. Ossman 
9522 The Tale the Church Bell Tolled (Van Alstyne)........ Harry MacDonough 





9523 How Matt Got the Mitten (Original)............ Ada Jones and Len — 
9524 The Bowery Grenadiers (Kelly)...........cccccccsccecccecscceccess . W. Myers 
9525 Sunbeam Dance (Rolfe) Bells Solo...........ccecceseceecececees Albert Benzler 


Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do (Burt).......ccccscceccsscsecs Edward Meeker 
vance wane 9527 Flanagan on a Broadway Car (Original)................esseeeeeee Steve Porter 
a Eu pf When the Roses Are in Bloom (Nattus).............. Edison Male Quartette~- 

9529 My Mariuccia Take-a Steamboat—Medley (Original)..Edison Military Band 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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USIC has always been enter- 
tainment for man and _ beast. 
Orpheus with his lyre could 

subdue lions. But there has never been 

a time when it was so easy for everyone 

to have. music as it 1s right now with the 


Edison Phonograph. 


The beauty of the Phonograph is that it is everybody’s play- 
thing—not just yours and mine, but everybody’s—good for the 
whole family and the stranger within the gates. It’s an all-around 
household joy. 

You won’t believe this unless you hear it, and you can hear 
it without any trouble. Go to any place where they sell it—there 
are several in yourtown—listen to it. You will insist on taking it 
home that night. 


National Phonograph Company 
— Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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HAVE YOUR SPRING SUIT 
MADE IN NEW YORK 


and 


ott 19, $19.50 


If you write us a tal toda 
return mail you will receive PiEe 
our Handsome Fashion Ca 


«New York Styles for Men™ 









FREE and prepaid also a large 
assortment of the Newest S — 
Suiting samples with complete Outfit 
for taking your own measurements 
at home. 

What we have done for thousands 
of smartly dressed discerning men all 
over the United States, we certainly 
can do for you. And we honestl 
believe every dollar expended wit 
us buys more Style, "Quality and 
Value than two dollars spent in 
your home town. 

Try it and see for yourself—Re- 
member you take NO RISK in send- 
ing us a trial order. 

e guarantee to Fit you perfectly or re- 
fund your money without any argument 

We prepay i cove ange to any 
part of United States, 

Write NOW, for our Loy 
Samples of Spring Suit Suitings and Sel 
Measurement Outfit. They are FREE 

It will be a revelation to you what 
‘*Made in New York” really means. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
S 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City, 
Largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in the World. 
ce emeh by 4 permis sion—Citizen's canes tral National Bank, New York. 
Est. EARS. NO AGENTS. NO BRANCHES 





Geisha Diamonds 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
right, rkling, beautiful. For brill 
they oc ithe genuine, standing all test a! 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
Ben free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


e THER. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N, 201 E. Van Buren Street, + Chicago, lil. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starie and rune 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 





Catalog » switch necessary. No batteries what- 

ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 
with Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
sil MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
mation. 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 





Be Your OwnTailor 


| Get Your Own 
Suits Clothes Without Cost 


and make money taking orders 
from your friends. You can build 
up a fine business this way. You 
can do it “on the side” 























to— . give all your time to it. We 
measure. need Local Managers to take 
Late de- orders for Livingston Clothes 
. to measure. 

signs and Our new Style and Sample 
patterns,. Book interests every man who 
up-to-date sees it. It shows latest styles— 
fashion plates and samples of 

cut and fit fabrics—that appeal to all good 
not to be ores oon get this er 
* x ust your name and ad- 
hadincom dress on a post-card mailed to 
mon ready- us at once brings you book and 
to-wear samples by return mail. Thus you 


learn how to get Livingston 
Clothes—to measure—for about 
half what you would have to pay 
eg Tailor for clothes not as 
good. Send for this book at once. 
If you have any spare time, say 
so and we will send you our 
proposition to Local Managers. 


ivingston & Sons “Trine.” 


clothes, nor 





Send for 
this 100 


page 
Catalogue 
300 
Illustrations 
Free 


Build a Boat 


With our Perfect Paper Patterns 
or KNOCKED-DOWN FRAMES. 
We Build all styles of pleasure craft. Every pattern 
we sell has been thoroughly proven a practical success. 
Every Knocked-Down Frame we sell has first been set up 


a assed the critical inspection of our expert boat builders. 
leave no loop-hole for mistakes or disappointments. 


Write today for our free Catalogue W. 
BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO., 
Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 




















Motor Boats, Row Boa 
Mullins Steel Boats Hunting snd" Flehing Be 
are the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with ai 


like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can’t sink. Faster, more buoyant, as a inde- 
structible—they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolu 


The ideal boats for-pleasure, 
summer resorts, boat liveries, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 

The W. H. Mullins Co., 
825 Franklin &t., Salem. Ohio, 


r chambers in each end 


y guaranteed. 














‘LOFT D iqgmonds nai 


y oe pan Rt A wg OR WATOH oo present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on approval what«ver 
; leatalog. 


» Pay one-fi 


on delivery, balance in neonaeg peg SESE Written guarantee given. We 


(e} FTis © Estd old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House |i is good investment Tien 
202 1 Catalog free. Write to-da: 


558 92 to 98 State St. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION BUILDINGS, 
OCCUPIED ENTIRELY BY THE I. C. S. 
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‘The Business 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 


That sounds queer, doesn’t it? And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., an institution the entire business of which is to 
raise, not merely salaries—but your salary. 


To achieve that purpose the I. C. S. has a working capital of many millions of dollars, 
owns and occupies three large buildings, covering seven acres of floor space, and employs 
2700 trained people, all of whom have one object in view—to make it easy for you and all 
poorly-paid men to earn more. Truly then—¢he business of this place ts to raise salarées. - 


Every month an average of 3001. C. S. students 
voluntarily report increased salaries. In 1906, 3376 
students so reported. These students live in every 
section. Right in their own homes, at their present or a 00 a a 
work, the I.C.S. goes to them, trains them to Here isa list of good positions. Select the one 


advance in their chosen line, or to profitably ‘ou prefer, write a postal to Tke 
hange to a m ial occupation. , Scranton, Pa., 
$ gf t 6 Bore ee and ask how you can qualify to fill it ata 


The same opportunity now knocks at your door. good salary. 
What are you going to do with it? Are you going Be sure to mention the position you prefer. 
to lock the door in its face and lag along at the ae Teleshenic Batane 
same old wages, or are you going to open the door Sieneatanhas Elec. Lighting Supt. 
and give the I. C. S. a chance to show you? Per- Advertisement Writer Mechan. Engineer 
haps you don’t see how, but the I. C. S. does. Show Card Writer = Surveyor 


That is its business—/o raise your salary. } arte ey Chas: ty Enel are 


Here is all you have to do. From this list select Illustrator, Building Contractor 
the position you prefer and notify the I. C. S. by Givil Se “etd et a 


postalor letter. It costs you nothing but the stamp Textile Mill Supt. Stractezal Engineer 


i Llectrici idge Engineer 
to learn how the I. C. S. can raise your salary. Ties, Raskeoee Mining Engine ~al 


Mechanical Draftsman 
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Let Me Prove That 
10 Acres «i. Irrigated ‘Land 
carn $200.00 oom FOr YOU 


I Will Sell Ie To You For 
$2.50 a Week 











Irrigated, under 
cultivation, ready 
to earn at least 


luieuanastaad War a Pemer Ge. $250 a month: 


'U know, or can easily earn from Onited States 
Government Reports. that irrigated tands in the 
sp Southwest, in selected crops, are made to 

ay per acre oyer and above 
are entire cost of cultivating them. 

one who knows the coun' witt teli you that 


viarge en 

outing isto 
ted land in the Great Southwest. 

But always before it has required at least 
afew hundred dollars and It has been necessary 
the investor to live on the land and develop it. 

Now, my othe geo makes it ae lath for woe to 
get ten acres of the anes are n the 
world if you can save 62.50 

You can goand liveonit—absolately assured that 
at can be made to earn 83,000 to 610,000 every year 
without fail. 

Or you can remain in your present position and 
add a that gry to what you earn. 

For your property for 
a small Share of the cro 


You gon’s | _ to ° know a@ thing in the world 
enesy farmin: 
w.ican and will prove all this from the 
nighest: authorities in the land. 
All you have to do is—write me and say, 
“Prove x me pees ten acres of your land can 
m: ton ‘Tom 83,000 to $10,000a year above 
ali cost of cultivating it.’’ 
I have the proof, so read what my company 





2. 
will do,for you. | = 
y * : f % 


a * 


on will deliver to oe at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten of irrigated land 
in the Rio Grande Valley. 
on must pay my company 62.50a week 
as much more as you like. 
“Westend of your hav to 


gate yo 
under ful) cultivation whenever you ' 
desire to mature your cont: 
62.50 a week mature your con- Gabinal ; 
tract in 10 years. @ 
But after you have paid 62.50 a week P 
for three years, or the same tota: amount 
in a shorter time, I agree and bind my 
company to lead you ene™ opens Ba 


1 future paymen  sut I mak: 


en ive 
de to net you 63,000 to $10,000 a year. 
OAR fh Dope eter other: way as safe and sure as 
this to have so large an income in a few years! 


But this is the 
etail. 


assure os crops 
are perfect, you can be financially independent in a few years. 


ment at once can have at — ten acres on these 
our land should -—e ee 
ow, te at on 
that, if I could, I oul mos tel youa 
‘or you i aare not believe it without the proof . ich I cannot 
C Address m 


EW. onuTt.. President Rio Grande Land, 


Not in all ven have! 
ever heard of so goodan op- 
Boeeaenty for ‘men of smali 


“i. ‘this email space I cannot 
tell you ail the steps that ba have 
ken to safeguard your 
aaeney in every 


way. 
his is investment — not specula- 
tion—yet you get returns Loreal to those 
from successful speculation. 
And all the while y ouare secured against 
Joss by the finest farm land in the ped 
and your interest in water- _e that 
man could buy for a million do! 
There is no question like finding @ gold or 
striking oil about this ay > asim 
The land is there for all tim 
The water is there for all time to nourish 
and fertl lize it. 
You don’t have to dig in the ground deeper 
— to plant seed 
There are no insects that destroy crops in this 
country, 
There is no chance for drought. 
There is-'no chance known to man fora single 
crop failure, ever. 
nd t din every other 


‘way superior hays, coos pie os and Traits are 
equaled in only a very few favored spots, such as the 
Rocky Ford country. 

ter case that ten acres of this property can be 
to net you 63,000 to 610,000 a year, according to the 
— of crops «id 
not of land or 
weason 9 or yr anything of the kind. — mg ey 
8 near @ prosperous and grow! _ 
albuquerque the largest city in New Mexico. 
Our n irrigation canal to run through the city. 
The main line of the Santa Fe Railroad runs through 
ur land from end to end. 
And ourown electric line is to vege thd additional cheap 
ad every section of these 





At 1 ¢4, 








If you want to see the country for youreee. you can go 
with the next party I take to look at the property. Or you 
= Be ad r friends can d together and send a repre- 

orl 1 viii send you names of prominent men who have gone 
r will go and you can ask them what conditions they find. 
merest outline of what I will show you in 


There are many features of this Secured Land Contraco 


Pa it safe and profitable which I haven't space to 
uch upon. 
Iam only attempting to make it clearto you that if 
possi bly save 62.50a w 
= net Sg a three to ten thousand 
‘ees 


eek you can buy land that can comnts made 
d dollar income in a few years. 
doubt—I have 


‘© proof. 
romis~d to lay it before you. All yon have > _ isto 
t—that can’t cost you a cent more than pos 
as fast as the mails can carry, I will send you proce that 
grow where climate, soil and water conditions 


** & 


omer’ ya to whe Bs yous secon in the least, but to protect the price, 
4 For al after t the fi first lot oe dap acre tracts is contracted for we willask more. 
8 


Every man or woman who answers this advertise- 

ese terms uniess, of course, all 
for from this one advertisement. 

nothing more in this advertisement e: 

alls you can confidentiy ex: from this 


personally,and believe me sincerely, 


Water and P, 
riident Nit ae ST LOUIS: MO” ow 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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A SINGLE TRIAL 

~ WILL CONVINCE 

YOU BETTER 

THAN OUR 

. Siete: | WORDS OF 

‘os wise PRAISE AS 

TO THE MANY POINTS OF MERIT WHICH OUR 
FAMOUS LINE OF MEN’S ° 

SOCKS ARE MOST HON- 
ORABLY ENTITLED TO AND — 


HAVE. The STANDARD for nearly thirty years SOCKS 
always stamped on toe this mark ange 


If ‘ours let us send you 6 assorted pairs on trial , 
SOLD BY DEALERS 6 pairs irs for MS *30. pi 2 charges paid to any part of ai S. upon 
receipt of price, or 25c. per single pair. 
Style 19s9 — Famous Snowblack, will not crock or fade. 
re Ss — Rich Navy Blue. 
> ig _ ie White Inside, Black and White Clerical Mixture Outade. 
Blue Ground with Fine Blea ite Hair Line Stnpes. 


0 POR 20 — Blak Creal wnt Neat Embroidered Fi Cordinal Silke 
CEE eee eee ee ee eet Jered Figures ia Light Bloe Ske. 


* When you order direct, state size 


1. 
Our free catalogue cost us : Re ae lot pod gen bog we wil) you to i yh wenty atuncing one ee. % 


| SHAW STOOKING CO., 208 Shaw St., Lowell, Massés 


‘TRADE MARK, 








Beautifully 














Split Hickory Vehicles 
= 


We want to send you onr large catalog, free, postpaid, 1s, 
Saiptines as and ibustentee | 2 colors cor ‘Leader x i =e AB ‘as 
ther 
vehicle we sell oes ay on trial, a4 be returned one: 1 = a ona cette ith- 
yn? pe, if not satisfactory. We give a 2-Y¥ uaranty he 
‘ou in every ray We builda complete line 
punaboate, 6 urreys, B Bugg. Samp le s,"Au 
hicl es, Harness, etc. uote prices, 
write 3B Free Miiiey-saving’ * Catalog. 
UCCY RTC 
Sta. 90, Vintinnane oO. 2 


FREE TRIAL WITH ORDER 


°300070°10000 — 1 WANT TO SEND YOU 
A YEAR IN THE suaay BOOKS 
REAL ESTATE — card to wend you nema 
BUSINESS. NY Fee 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Bronerage, ana 

Insurance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 

in America. Representatives are making $3.000 to $10,000 a year without 

anv ‘nvestment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 

system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with yout 

Present occunation. Our Co-operative department will give you more 

— salable property to handle a an anv other institution in the world. H. C. PHELPS, 

A Thorough ere 7 Law Course Free bi Pass Representative. 

ite for Ge-page book THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 209 Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THI E CROSS COM PAN ¥ re 8 S48 iteape - “Bloc ok, ¢ ¢ hic cago, Ill Til. 

original real ith any other cor 


estate school. 
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medium on_ the 





market. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come iri—no display —all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers assistance to 
help keep this section clean and 
which includes THE POPULAR and AINSLEE’S Magazines, making 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising 
Next issue closes April 8th. Address 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising Department, Seventh 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


Our aim will be to eliminate 


profitable to all. 


Rates, $2.00 a line, 


o 











OPEN POSITIONS. Manager $3,000, 
Bookkeeper $1,500, clerical $900. 
Write for list andSplan. We recom- 
mend positions. Business Opportun- 
ity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 





AGENTS wanted to sell our Stylo- 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write 
for Catalogue and Agents discount. 
J. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, 607 
Thames Building, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—CLERKS and _ others 
with common schoo] educations only, 
who wish to qualify for ready posi- 
tions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new pro- 
spectus and endorsements from lead- 
ing concerns everywhere. One grad- 
uate tills $8,000 place, another $5,000, 
and any number earn $1,500. The 
best clothing ad writer‘in New York 
owes his success within a few months 
to my teachings. Demand exceeds 
supply. George H. Powell, Advertis- 
ing and Business Expert, 424 Metro- 
politan Annex, New York. 


LADY MANAGER EVERY COUN- 
TY to yd introduce Ade’s Treat- 
ment for Women. Permanent position 
earning $18 or more a week. Curios- 
ity seekers save their stamps. We 
want women who really want to 
make money. If you can give good 
references you can start without a 
cent’s expense. Ade Wafer Company. 
Washington, D. C. 











AGENTS. Our original designs in 
Embroidered novelties are the most 
useful and attractive goods. ——_ 
to every woman. Quick sellers. Large 

rofits. Send for particulars, J. J. 

andel Imp. Nov. Co., 721 B’way.N.Y. 


MEN to sell the new Envelope 
Moistener; just out; be first in your 
city. Agents discounts and sample 
moistener, 25c. Novelty Mfg. Co., R. 
King S8t., Watertown, N. Y. 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


SELF-CULTURE ‘“SPECIALS.”’— 
World’s most valuable and impor- 
tant knowledge, supplying any and 
every want. epresentatives wanted 
everywhere to fill mail-orders. Self- 
Culture Society, 8. A. 75 Auditorium 
Building, Chicago. 


LADY sewers to make up shields 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 








two an hour; work sent prepaid to | 


reliable women; send reply envelope 
for full information 
Remedy Co., Desk L, Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES, to make Sanitary Belts. 
Material all cut ready to sew, $1.20 per 
dozen, particulars stamped envelope. 
Sanitary Co., Dept. 8S. M., Chicago. 


WE WANT one lady ur gentleman to 
take orders and deliver for us. Rapid 
seller, highest quality goods, sales in 
almost every house. Best of pay and 
no money required to carry on the 
work. e will send our proposition 
as soon as we hear from you, also 
sample pair of 6 inch shears for 28 
nee or _ silver. Write 
at once. he United Shear Com- 
pany, Westboro, Mass. 


PROMINENT New York banking 











to Universal | 





GREATER BOSTON BUILDING 
LOTS AT $15 EACH. Near cars, fac- 
toriés, etc. Introductory sale; Boston 
Suburban Land Co., 28 School St., 
Boston, Mass. 


I SELL REAL ESTATE and 
Business Opportunities anywhere, 
at any price. If you want to bu 
or sell, write me. Established 1881. 
Frank P. Cleveland, 1506 Adams 





| Express Building, Chicago, Il. 


| sults. 


firm desires the services of high grade | 


salesman in every community to han- 
dle high grade stocks and bonds on 
commission. Excellent opportunities 
for the right men. A. L. Wisner & Co., 
80 Wall St., New York. 


BE—YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance. 
business at home. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 

articulars. Address T. 8. Krueger 


Start a mail-order | 


We tell you how. | J onths, 


OUR SOUTHWEST MICHIGAN 
GRAPE farms pay 20% net Invest- 
ment. Send for list. Gilbert & Son, 
160 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


DO YOU WANT A FARM? Wish to 
buy, sell or exchange realty? Want 
effective service. No retainer’s fees. 
Straight Business. Address for re- 
B. F. Eborn, Birmingham, Aia. 


PIERRE, 8. D., offers to-day the best 
field for small investments in real 
estate certain to return large profits. 
For maps, circulars and special quota- 
tions on good bargains in choice lots, 
address, Chas. L. Hyde & Co., Pierre, 
S. D. (Reference, Bradstreets or Duns). 








< 


10% DIVIDENDS 10%. Yon~can 
safely invest. your money at 10% a 
year, 5% paid promptly every 6 
If you want your money to 





| help you, invest for profit and put 


‘0 , 155 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. | 





“TESTIMONY” tells what high 


rade men and well known employers | 


hink of Hapgoods service. If a busi- 
ness, professional or technical man 
write for it today. _Hapgoods, 305- 
307 Broadway, NewYork. 


| 


all your money earns into your 

ket instead of the bankers’. In- 
vestigate this opportunity, many 
others have taken advantage of it, 
you will find it safe, secure and 
worthy of your .confidence. Invest 
now and get the May dividend of 

. Massachusetts Investment Se- 
curities Co., 171 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZIN& 
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SOMETHING NEW on a subject 
that 1s not understood by many 
people. This is the question of the 
relationship between Sex and the 
Physical and Mental Health. ‘The 
Abuse of the Marriage Relation’ 
written by an experienced _physi- 
cian, who has investigated this 
subject and has found it to be the 
origin of most chronic diseases. This 
is also the cause of 80 many unhappy 
marriages. This is a very valuavie 
book for those who are married or in- 
tend to get married; it will avoid con- 
siderable unhappiness and heart- 
aches. This book will be sent you pre- 
paid upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps 
or coin, B. Lust, N. D, Dept. S. A. 124 
East 59th Street, New York City. 





MILLIONS are annually made in 
the Coeur d’Alenes, the world's great- 
est lead-silver mining «district. We 
have a group of claims on the same 
vein as the famous Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mines, which paid $8,000,000 
dividends to date. The Liston will 
make as good a divideud payer. Get 
in on the first issue. We send free 
views, maps and history. Liston Min- 
ing Co., Ltd., No. 209 Riverside Ave- 
nue, Spokane, Washington. 


Business Opportunities—Continued. 


SIX _MONMHS _ FREE — YOUR 
NAME ON. A POSTAL will bring the 
Alaska Guide, free. Alaska is full of 
opportunities. You can share in them. 
Address, F. P. Bent, 1 ison Ave- 
nue, New York, Dept. 8. 


FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE. 
Practical 500 page book by Francis 
Cooper, telling how money is secured. 
The only successful work on promo- 
tion. Endorsed by best business men. 
Price, buckram binding, prepaid $4, 
Pamphlet and list of business books 
free. Ronald Press, Rooms 56-58, 
229 Broadway, N. Y. 











HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE clearly shown by the 
Brokers’ and Promoters’ Handbook. 
A valuable descriptive booklet mailed 
free. The Business Development Co. 
of America, 117 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





TONETS MAKE YOU 
For Blood and Nerves. 


STRONG! | 
No Narcotics. | 


Two weeks 25¢. trial treatment Free. | 


Send 10e., for expenses. 
ed. U. F. Bureau, South Sharon, Pa. 


Agents waut- | 


SAVE TIME, LABOR, EXPENSE. 
We attend to anything. Nothing too 
large nor too small. Write for in- 
formation. Bell & Bell, 2018 Pine St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 





MAKE YOUR OWN CANDY. Any 
one can do it by following our in- 
structions, Send 25 cents for 100 
recipes. 
E, Ocean City, N 


RACINE HEEL PROTECTOR 
(Knit) saves hosiery, prevents “slip- 
ping’ of Oxfords and pumps; yields 
comfort. It is a device for tastid- 
ions dressers. Inquire of your shoe 
dealer. If he hasn't it, order direct. 
25 cents, prepaid. i 
tector Company, Racine, Wis. 


101 RANCH offer a delightful out- 
ing on the largest ranch in the world; 
real ranch life and a general good 
time. Horses, saddles, private rooms, 
and comfortable accommodations for 
ladies and gentlemen. For beauti- 
fu'ly illustrated booklet 








LOOK THROUGH YOUR SAFE for 


| securities or bonds regarded as having 


Neptune aed Co., Drawer | 


Racine Heel Pro- 


address | 


M ller Bros., Riverside Camp. Bliss, | 


Okla. 
curiosity enclose 10c. stamps.) 


(if ordering booklet through | 


no value. If you discover repudiated 
or foreclosed railroad securities or 
bonds or repudiated State bonds, send 
description giving dates and signa- 
tures. I purchase for cash based on 
sentimental values. — A. 


Duryee, 156 5th Ave., N. 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
or what your occupation is, we can 
show you how to make a big, steady 
income raising mushrooms. Re- 

uires very small capital, — li 
time, practically no labor. 
extensive growers and our years 
of experience as the most successful 
Mushroom Growers in America en- 
able us to give practical and profit- 





‘able instructions in this big-paying 


and full 
particulars Write® to-day. 

isitors welcome at farms. Vaugi- 
rard Mushroom Cellars, Box AK 397, 
Ramsey, N. J. 


business. Valuable book 


free. 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? GOOD 
positions open with schools and col- 
leges we serve throughout the coun- 
try. Also desirable openings in busi- 
ness aud technical work. apgooda, 
305-307 Broadway, New York. 








WHY DON'T YOU _ BUY a time- 
saving. brain-resting “‘Locke Adder?” 
Only $5.00. Cuapacity 999,999,999. 
Cc. E. Locke Mfg. Co., 382 _C Street, 
Kensett, Ia., U. 8S. A. Booklet Free. 








ors, Caligraph, Densmore, Jewett $15. 
Oliver, Smith-Premier $35 up. Eagle 
Typewrite? Co., suite 14, 237 B’way, 
N. Y. Write for complete cat. ‘*K.” 


25 YEARS’ SUCCESS—Old reliable 
Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway, N. Y. | Highgrade 
Remingtons, Underwoods, Olivera, 
Smiths, $35; other standard makes, 
$15 to $25. “Bargain List” free. 
Shipped subject to examination. 








CIGAR BANDS-—Send 25c. for 75 
Gold Leaf bands. including center- 
piece, specially executed for decora- 
tive purposes and collections; in- 
structions for decorating enclosed. 
Send for catalogue. Unique Special- 
ty Co., 19 E. 101st St., New York. 











CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 
Send for booklet and directions 
for self measurement. Agents Want- 
ed. Henry H. Todd, 284 York Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CLEAN YOUR OWN_ GLOVES. 
LACES, SILKS, OR SATINS. F. & 
B. drycleaning compound will do it; 
saves time, trouble, and money. 1 
box by mail 25c. Cleans 50 pairs 
loves. Galena Dye Works and 
rycleaners, 512 Main St., Galena, 
Kansas. 


MISSES’ SAILOR’ SUITS 
and upwards. Best Belgium and 
Trish Linens tailored to order; fit 
guaranteed. Ideal college and School 
garments. Fashion plates and sam- 
ples free if interested. John B. Simp- 
son, 230 So. 4th St., Philadelphia. 











$8.00 | 


SALESMEN for Bonds, Stocks, Se- 
curities, Real Estate. Opportunities 
for reliable, capable, energetic men 
and women as correspondents. Per- 
manent income selling our 6% re- 
deemable Secured Gold Bonds. Am- 
erican Commercial Exchange, 1133 
Broadway, New York. 


$5 MONTHLY PAYMENTS secures 
you 5 acres” guaranteed Ozark 
Fruit Land. Excellent invest- 
ment for salaried men and women. 
Illustrated booklet with pictures free. 
Bank references. Frisco Fruit Farm 
Co. Fruit Dept. 412 Crocker Bldg. 
Des Moines, la. 


BOOKKEEPERS—I ean qualify you 
by mail to earn $100 to $300 monthly 
as auditors or public accountants. 
Simple, practical, sure. Get free 
book, “Advanced Accounting.” L. 
R. Stelle, M. I. A. P. A., 1557 Bowling 
Green Building, N. Y. 


“FORTUNES IN THE FOREST.” 
Send for our free book which tells 
how immense fortunes ure being made 
in the timber tracks of the far West. 
Pays better than gold mines and with 
none of the risk. If you wish to safely 
invest a little money where it will 
bring good returns write for the book 
to-day, Sent free by return mail, 
Idaho Lumber and Dev. Co., 942 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia. 











AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS. Our 
own manufacture, guaranteed. $10 
to $50. Special prces to agents, 
American Typewriter Co., Broadway, 
below Chambers, N. Y. 


CLEARANCE SALE—Remingztons, 
| Densmores, Blickensderfers, Wil!iams, 
$12.50. Franklins, Postals, Ham- 
monds, $10. Underwood's, Olivers $35. 
Orders tilled or money back. Standard 
Typewriter Exch., 232 B'way, N. Y. 














AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. WE 
ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS and 
Brokers of New and Second Hand Au- 
tomobiles in the World. Automobiles 
bought for spot cash; cash always de- 
mands bargains, and we have them. 
Our past reputation and satisfied cus- 
tomers are our reference. Over 
Automobiles on our sales floors to se- 
lect from, including every make of 

.Standard Automobiles, ranging in 
orice from $500 to $5,000. Complete 
fist of Automobiles on hand sent on 





| request. ‘No matter what you are 


| looking for we are sure to have it 
| Send for bargain. sheet No. 136. 
| Times Square Automobile Company: 
215-217 West 48th Street, New Yor 
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1,000 POST CARDS, $6.00; 500, 

$4.00. Made to order from any photo 

tome, imprint on each 

as publisher. orkmanship guaran- 

teed. Goods delivered within 10 

days. Rich Photo Process Company, 
Dept. 3, 28 East 23d St., New York. 

SOUR CREDIT IS GOOD for a 
Diamond or Watch. Descriptive cat- 
alog free. Write to-day. Loftis Bros. 
Co., Dept. E558, 92 State St., Chicago. 

POST CARDS. New York Letter, 5c. 
Cock a Doodle Dandy, .4 des. 10c. 
Noo Spellin, 4 des. 10c. Fr Seyffarth, 
435 Ralph S8t., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

25 SOUVENIR Post Cards, 12c. 
postpaid. Variety of subjects. Sold by 
some stores 2 for 5c. Others, 5c. each. 
Defiance Studio, 65 W. B’way, N. Y. 

XTRA. CORAL NECK BEADS. 
Not imitation but genuine Italian 
Grades and Strands. $1.25 per string. 
Mills, Jeweler, 109 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

SOUVENIR POST CARDS — Set 
Jamestown Exposition Cards (6), 
10 cents. Set (10) Leading Stage 
Celebrities, 25 cents. Set (10) Ex- 

uisite Hand Colored Rare Foreign 

‘ards, 25 cents. Set (25) Assorted 
Noted Places in America, 25 cents. 
Set (15) Humorous Cards, 15 cents. 
Set (6) Tinted Cards, 15 cents. 
Set (6) Birthday Cards, 15 cents. 
Or Entire Collection of 72 Costly 
and Valuable Cards for $1.00." 
Regular value from five to fifteen | 
cents each. Every Purchaser is | 
entitled to Free Membership in | 
World’s Exchange Club so you 
can correspond or exchange cards | 
with collectors in all parts of 
the world. (Membership now over 

Orders filled same day 

Address World Post 

Yo., 16th & Euclid Avenue, 
delphia, Penn. 


or print with 























PATENTS, Design Patents, Trade- 
marks, Labels, Prints and Copyrights. | 
Send for my free book, “How to 
Get Them.” Advice free; fees mod- 
erate. Joshua R. H. Potts, Lawyer, 
80 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 306 
9th Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample __ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS GUARANTEED under 
$20,000 Bond. Only Bonded Patent 
Agency. Free Book. Keystone Law & 
Patent Co., 1314-F Arch St.,Phila.,Pa. 














FREE CIGARS. 50  Panatella | 
Smokes, Handwork, postpaid for $1. | 
Use 10, if not satisfactory return | 
balance and money will be refunded. | 
Ref. Bradstreet. Fort Henry Stogie | 
Co., Dept. Z., Wheeling, W. Va. 





FROLIC OF THE FLOWERS. 
Broadway Sensation for piano. 
19 cents. Catalogue of 2,000 hits 
free. The Cadillac Music Company, 
R36, 53 West 24th St., New York. 


SONG-POEMs, all kinds wanted. 
Send me yours at once. I will write 
the music, secure copyright and 
publication. I made fortunes for 
others and can aid you. My songs 
“A Little Boy in jue,” “Coon, 
Coon,” and many others made 
tremendous hits. Booklet sent 
free. Raymond Browne, 92 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS TO 
ME. I will write the musie and 
place before the big N. Y. Publish 
ers. I have made a fortune writing 
songs and can help yeu do the same. 
My songs “Blue Bell” and “Way 
Down in My Heart” have achieved 
world-wide fame. Write to-day for 
free booklet. Edward Madden, 99 
Madden Building, New York. 


SONG WRITERS. We will publish 
songs free. Pay Royalty, Arranged 
Music. Agents wanted to sell music. 
Send stamps for booklet and particu- 
lars. Reliable Music Co.,Theatrical Ex- 
change Bldg., 1431 B’way, N. Y. C. 


Elocution and 
_DramaticArt | 


PLAYWRITING AS A _ PROFES- 
SION brings fame and fortune. You 
need not be a genius to succeed. Fuil 
course by correspondence. Address 
Dramatic Institute, 930 H Colonial 
Theatre Building, Boston, Mass. 


Musical Instruments 


THE BEST VALUE is aused piano 
of a good make. We sell and guaran- 
tee used pianos of nearly every 
maker; prices $125 up; easy terms: 
delivery free anywhere. Pease Pianos 
for 62 years have been a standard. 
Write for catalogue. Pease & Co., 
128% W. 42d Street, N. Y. 






























































CHOP SUEY. . Ladies make your 
home entertainment a novel one by 
serving this famous Oriental dish. It 
is delicious. Full directions upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents coin. A 
Bailey, 22 Thames St., New York. 


PONDS EXTRACT is the greatest 
all-around household remedy ever 
produced and should be in every home 
ready for instant use. Illustrated 
booklet “First Aid to the Injured’ 
sent free if you write. Lamont. Cor- 
liss & Co., Agents, Dept.27, 78 Hudson 
Street, New York. 


CIGAR BANDS—Send 25 cents for 
75 gold leaf bands for decorative pur- 
poses and collections. Hoffman Im- 
porting Co., 129 Liberty St., N. Y. 

















HYPNOTISM conquers all things. 
We teach you how in a short time. 
American School of Psychology, Class 
“B’’, Union Hill, N. J. 


LEARN TO PLAY THE CORNET. 
We teach by mail and give youelegant 
Instrument Free. Lessons by mail; 
no knowledge of music necessary ; 
send for tuition offer. Internationa) 
Cornet School, 89 Music Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





LEARN Photographic Retouching 
by mail. 20 years experience, 6 
months free criticism. Full course $5. 
Particulars free. Erie Retouching 
School, 1514 Peach Street, Erie, Pa. 


TO LEARN 
Plaster- 





MEN AND BOYS 
PLUMBING, Bricklaying, : 
ing and Electrical Trades. Positions 
secured. Free Catalogue. Coyne 
Trade Schools, New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


EARN WHILE LEARNING JOUR- 
NALISM. We teach all branches. 
quickly, assure success. Booklet free. 
Press News Bureau, Cincinnati, O. 


DOUBLE YOUR EARNING POW- 
ER by taking 10 lessons in Mod- 
ern Accounting. by mail, personal 
instructions :—$10.00. Send draft with 
application. Particulars free. Chas. 
A. Sweetland, Author “Science Loose- 
leaf Bookkeeping” and “Modern 
Accounting Methods.”’ 625 Boyleston 
Building, Chicago. 


FOR SALE. Telegraph school. Snap- 
College city. Little Capital. Com- 
plete equipment, catalog and adver 
tising systems. School of Telegraphy> 
Champaign, LL. 


WANTED—CLERKS and _ others 
with common school educations only, 
who wish to qualify: for ready posi- 
tious at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of My new pro- 
spectus and endorsements from lead- 
ing concerns everywhere. One grad- 
uate fills $8,000 place, another $5,000, 
and any number earn $1,500. The 
best clothing ad writer in New York 
owes his success within a few months 
to my teachings. Demand exceeds 
supply. George H. Powell, Advertis- 
ing and Business Expert, 424 Metro- 
politan Annex, New York. 


[Wedding Invitations 


WEDDING and Anniversary Invi- 
tations in the newest forms for 1907. 
Samples ready. 50 fine Visiting 
Cards, name and address, 30c, 8S. 8. 
Forman, 10th & Arch Sts., Phila. 

$7.50 — 100 WEDDING INVITA- 
TIONS from engraved copperplate. 
2 sets of envelopes. Benedum, 150 
Nassau Street, New York. 


Stage Dancing 


GEO.H.WILSON,The World’s Cham- 
pion Dancer, has written a booklet, 
“Vaudeville, Stage Dancing and Enter- 
taining.” It’s absolutely free and very 
interesting. Address Wilson’s Vaude- 
ville School, 271 W. 42nd St., N, Y, 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you_are honest and ambitious write me 

today. No matter where you live or what 

our occupation, I will teach you the Real 

state business by mail; appoint you Special! 

Representative of my Company in your town 

start you in a profitable Susiness ws zourcwn 
= fo you make anh money at o: 

al opportu: for pond “orithent 

on vhal't o become nit ependent for life. 

Value able | book and full partic are free. 
te today. Address nearest offi 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY co. 


Ls M jand Building, wane maces, | DBC. 
oes Athenaeum Building, Chicago, I! 














has for years paid 

6 GUARANTEED INTEREST 
sem)-annually. 
ASSETS $1,600,000.00 
Over Half Million Dollars Paid Investors to Date 
profitable business known, the acquirement of New 
York Real Estate. It handles realty in exactly the same 
manner as the Astor and other large estates and with 
to $10,000. accepted, participating in earnings from date 
of receipt. Call, or write for booklet S. 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
town to ride -— ei, sam ple 
go7 model. W's Write 
Vers Models | ogee $10 to $2 7 
with Coaster- d Puncture Proof tires. 


Twelve Years uninterrupted success—The 
© on its Bond Shares by check issued 
@ This Company is engaged in the safest and most 
an equal percentage of profit. Investments of from $10. 
Rider By reape Wanted 


eee viet yer Models saif* aa $12 


All Makes a: 


9 Ages yn ye 
half — prices Do not buy till 

t talogs. 

MEAD CYOLE Co.. Dept.F2isChicago 


S 0 N G! The Quickest Road to 
Thousands of Dollars 
We compose 


FAME AND FORTUNE 

W R | T | N G fpccene: = png 3 before seating 
Money. It is fre 

Send 








us your poems casey. 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 23 Ste Star ‘Dalang, CHICAGO 


ONG POEMS WANTED 


Your song may be worth 
We pay Roy- 





also Musical Compositions. 
alty, Publish and Popularize. 
and arrange music FREE of charge. 
us your work. Established 1863. 


GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO. 
219 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI 0. 


SONGS2-MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words, 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 
manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC GO. (inc,) 222 23.2carbor" S*- 


CHICAGO 





, | Fe Ammuee the Motion Pictures 


‘osters,etc. 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songsillustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any socality for 
a man with a little money to chow in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profi 10 Ai over $100 night, Others 


do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. talogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 466Chemical Bank eae 


buy a diamond or other jewelry until you have 
een the Marshall cutalog and compared values. 


Diamond Offer 


Fieve is one of several special offers— 
pure white diamond in Tiffany settin 
r is isa MARSHALL “F®* grade 
diamond, the finest grade of diamond 
known in the world, pres HY: perfect 
in cut and color, of unsurpassed bril- 
liancy, and far superior to the so-called highest grade carried 


by the majority of jewelers 
$73. 00 On terms $7.30 a month $67. 16 
¢3 and we will send you this 


For all cash in 10 days 
Comparisons PROVE 
ring ou «pproval prepat!, no money doin, no obligations, 
not a cent to be paid by you to anybody unless you 
choose to buy aster thorough examination 


Send for oe i“ 
Copy This Order Form q 


Our 108-page wholesale catalog lists over 1100 ar- 
ticles in diamonds, jewelry, watches, cut glass, sil 
ver. etc.,and quotes the trade discounts. Do .- 
not fail to see this catalog and figure the dis- 
counts. Write today. on 


Geo. E. Marshall, 
(Incorporated) 


W S. Hyde, Ir. Pres. 
A. S. True, Sec. 


Chicago, 
i. 
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Test Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 
One Week at OUR RISK 


f it Fails to Give Relief. 





Your Money Refunded i 


~ 
\ S 
\ a 


\ 


eT 
ea 


4S Hf 
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\\\ 


a) M | \ NOT ACCOMPLISH THIS 


We guarantee that DR. MARSHALL'S CATARRH SNUFF contains no 
no Morphine, nor any other injurious drug, and cooforms strictly 


I 





Cocaine, 
to the Pure Food and Drug’s Act of June 30, 1906. 


mo 


Price 25 cents. 


veg TO Years “OUR OFFER 


se 
= 


SHR 
See 





H I 
> r teed r tec Or avainst ar {Oss on tri 
,586 Society for Savings, Cleveland, O. 


F.C. KEITH, Propr. 








DR. WHITEHALL’S 


HEUMATIC CURE 


RELIEVES RHEUMATISM 


If you wish to try it we will send you a sample without cost. 
1 years.of successful use of this remedy in hospital and pri e practice by 
physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
checks the formation. and dissolves recent deposits. ¥ 
It costs nothing to try the remedy that gives results. Write to-day for a trial 
box. Sold by all druggists at 50 cents or by 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 318 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 


pproval. Send No Money, $1.60 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH D 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 
~ stem fine human hairsw:tch to match. [ff you 
find it a big bargain, rem:. $1.50 in tendays, or | Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
sel] 8 and get your switch —and does it Fffects only the hair, whitens and beautilies 
Ahem eet petiole oo é the skin Nothing to watch but results Composed of 
SNOWING, TOCENS S50 OF AE | two cerates which applied by massage a few moments 
se errr Lag eB” cause atrophy of the "Heir bulb; thus the hair dies Con- 
17 Quincy 8t. cago. z 7 tained in collapsible tubes. Price $2.00, guaranteed 
: Sa le large enough for any mild case 50 
cents. Money back if unsatisfactory. 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 95, DETROIT, MICH. 


Makes Master of Disease— 


OX YD ON oO Without Physician or Medicine. 


OX¥DONOR is not a cure, but constrains the human body to cure itself, according to 1ts own laws, 
ough its own means, its organs. , " . Re s 
OXYDONOR causes disease to disappear from the human organism by simply bracing the vital process 


to the mastery of the devitalizing process It extinguishes the dissolving chemical combustion of disease, and 
In every form of disease the action of 


substitutes in its stead, the physiological process of vigorous life , 
OXYDONOR is the same—it intensifies Vital Force OXYDONOR starts in operation a fundamental Natural 
Law, before which disease of all kinds must yield 
PARALYSIS. : 

Mrs. J. B. Hitchcock, Canton. N. Y.. January 11, 1907, writes: I have used your Oxydonor very carefully 
in the treatment of Paralysis in my hands and arms, also for lameness in mv right limb and hip caused hy a hurt, treating 
both at the same time. After a few days I could walk, also use my hands quite well. I inherited the Paralysis and expected 
to die with it, but since »sing Oxydonor I have changed my mind, for J am not troubled with it now in the least. 

Write for our descriptive literature. It is important vou should have it It is mailed to you without cost. 

BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. There is dx¢ one genuine OXYDO? and that has the name of 
the originator and inventor—Dr. Sanche—engraved in the metal. Look for that name. 

61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO.,2 +32 iasstsci Reckitt oo 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
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——— A FAIR OFFER! 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER ' to convince 
HEALTH VIBRATOR th 


; : @ 
(g000 to xg000 vibrations the minute) ‘ 1 ie 
sae”: SMa || Dyspeptics 
NO PLASTERS RN : 
NO ELECTRICITY and those suffering from 








ENDIGESTION: In cases of indigestion eur vibrator forces the food 
te Fee thereby avoiding fermentation and the forming of gas. You 

et rel it oO 
fucuMATiem: It is pene ge acid centralizing at one point. tomac rou es 
Vibration scatters the = ig acid, an ig the drives 
it out i through the Flops 
PEA cases of deafness the vibrator stimulates the outer of the efficiency of 


and inner mechanism of the ear and cures in many cases. 
ST ee eee If your circulation is r the vibrator will in- 





warm glow all porte your 


ause you to feel a ye 

LooomoToR Krax A: In cases of locomotor ataxia or para- 
lysis, the vibrator is the ny relief. It stimulatesthe nerves, and vibra- 4 
leading special for these ailments is recognized as the best treatment by the 
leading $ 

NG TROUE "BLE: If your lungs are weak and troublesome use 
| > een Vibration on the re jorces the blood through the dead 
coon eg does wonderful work in all cases of consumption and lung 


PAINS OR ACHES: No matter what pains or aches you have or 
may have that are caused tv cong stion, the vibrator will relieve them. 

NERVOUS DEBILJTY: In cases of nervous debility our vibrator ‘ 
does marvelous work. I will send a 


Price only $2.00, prepaid on receipt of $2.35 


Our new 48-page book on vibration, fully illustrated. It 
FREE #42 sates ey tae ce | || $1.00 BOTTLE FREE 
day; it costs 7s a , commonsense argument. Send for it to- e 
ys We are the largest makers and (ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 
dealers of Vibratorsin the Werld 


~ LAMBERT SNYDER CO. to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 
Dept. 56A 41 West 24th St., New York, N.Y. ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 


warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


as It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
SEND FOR stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
THIS helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


BOOK GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
IT’S FREE you, and will not harm you in the least. 


FOR THE | Indorsed and successfully used by 
ASKING leading physicians for over 15 years. 


It tells of an re of over 30 years in ff Sold by leading druggists. None 
the treatment of formities and Paralysis. 7 : 
It tells what has been done and what can f genuine without my signature. 
be done in a Sanitarium properly equipped 
and devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
Club Feet, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
pa Disease, Crippled and Deformed Joints 
Limbs, Infantile Paralysis, etc. 
mt tells how the above conditions can be 
corrected without ——e serene, ve gerd 
iris applications or painful treatment of an 1 s 
ind. pe for it. r 4 Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 


des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 
oueutieter PS ae | 57 Prince Street, New York City 


3100 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 
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MENNENS 


porate? TOILET POWDER 


TALCUM 
Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome, after 
Winter's cold and snows. than 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Powder to the tender 
raw skin. roughened by the 
wind of early Spring, of the 
woman who values a good 
complexion, and to the man 
who shaves. In the nursery 
Mennen's comes first—the 
purest and safest of healing 
and soothing toilet powders, 

Put up in non-refillable 
boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face is on the cover, 
it’s ine anda t 
of purity. Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. 


Guaranteed underthe Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


Sample Free 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Vio- 
ted) Tal- 





Your Hair 


Send for a. Trial 


‘*_You'd never think I 
STAINED my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter's Hair 
Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained 
from tip to root. I apply 
it in a few minutes every 
month with a comb. 
The stain doesn't 
hurt the hair as 
dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.”’ 


Stain your hair any shade of brown, from a rich golden 
brown to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only 
takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain Compound with your 
comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, 
no sediment, no grease. 

Send us 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, 
charges prepaid, a trial package in plain sealed wrapper, 
with valuable booklet on hair. One full-sized bottle of 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain Compound should 
last you a year, Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class 
druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Mrs, Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 220 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Established 1879.) 
*“‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
once. . Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send ~—aa 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal. 
Canada 














Hair on the Face 
NECK~- AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the Most Delicate Skin. 
In compounding an incomplete 


mixture was accidentally spilled 

on the hack of the hand, and on 

washing afterward it was discov- 

— ered that the hair was completely 
removed. We named the new discovery 


: : 
*“MODEN EE”? 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO.. Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 


DO YOU WANT TO HEAR 


the conversation of your friends—music— 

inging? Are you "hard of hearing" and 

ied these pleasures? If you are not 

totally deaf—nor born deaf—your hopes 

may revive, because relief is at hand. 

The Way Ear Drums (which I invented: 

and protect by patents in the U. S., also 

in foreign countries), gave me_ perfect 

hearing after 25 years of deafness. 

They will help you. If*you have 

tried other ear drums without success, do 

not infer that mine will also fail. Way 

Ear Drums are entirely different from any other on the market. 
They are invisible, do not hurt, will not collapse in the ear and 
are so sensitive that they catch the faintest sounds. Easily applied. 
Write metoday. Geo. P. Way, 502 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich 
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A Dream of Fair Women 


(TENNYSON) 


N Art Portfolio containing 10 pictures 
of beautiful women representing differ- 
ent types from the 
Oriental Beauty 

to the Cowboy Girl of 
tthe Wild West. All 
made in the most beauti- 

ful and artistic colors. Size, 
7x 10 inches, made on art- 
ist stippled paper. Very ap- 
propriate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 

Sent prepaid together with 
our Art Catalog containing 
illustrations of ‘over 300 mas- 
terpieces upon receipt of 


50c. 


U. S. Postage, Currency, P.O. Money 
Order or Ex: r e are the 
publishers of the largest line of Den Pic- 
tures in the World. Address 
THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY, 
338A Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


FREE- A Pen Drawing entitled ‘‘The First Monday’ or ‘Mother 
Eves Washing On the Line’ given free with each order 
This picture alone sells for 25c. everywhere. It s a good one, 





B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the ney ee and imbibing the pure 
ait of the prairie in company with Chip, Weery, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 
‘*Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as *‘C&ip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 
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Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 


Wondertul 


Edison 


Phonograph Offer 


iF you love music and en- 
tertainment be sure 
« read every word of 

this great offer. 


“I WANT to see a 
Phonograph in every 
<= American home.”’ 


FreeTrial 


Free Trial Means Free Trial 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO C. 0. D. 


Try the instrument 1p your home; play 
the beautiful) Edison gold-moulded rec- 
ords, and if ¢fen you do not care to keep 
the outtit, return it at our expense. We 
do net charge you one cent for the trial 


$2.00 a month eerneEs 


easiest possible payments at the rock-bottom prices 

—and no interest on payments. 

Our beautiful catalog quotes prices which may sur- 

prise you—the magnificent Edison outfit No. 5 at 

about one-fourth the cost of inferior imitations. , 
i 


Write for Catalog” .. 


/ 
Do not bother with sending a letter, 1 
merely sign and mail cou iti Ss 


n, writing se 
name and address plainly. Write now 


Remember tree trial—no_ money down— 
it’s our risk to please and satisfy you. 7 
Send no money to anybody for a / 
talking machine until you have 

had the genuine Edison on free 7 
trial. You cannot imagine # 

how old and young enjoy 

the Edison—the endless 

variety of stirring mu- 

sic, the comical min- 7 

strel shows and 

popular songs. 

Sign the coupon 7 

now. 7 

FREDERICK , “@¥” 

BABSON, x 
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“e man to whom RECREATION will 
appeal with a force that 
A | is irresistible. 

Devoted /| 10 


_ Edwin L. Sabin. 


The Red-Blood Man 


The man who believes in the green fields, the charm of the silvery stream, 
in the soothing influences of the lofty peaks; who believes 
in all clean, healthful, outdoor life, is the 





to all that is best in 

Hunting, Fishing, Motor- 

ing, Boating, Golfing, and to all other 

recreation that means red blood. Printed wholly on 
coated paper, pages 10x 14 inches, with authoritative and attractive text and illus- 


trations. There are more than 100 fine pictures in the April number. Yearly, 
$2.00; usually 15 cents a copy, but 25 cents a copy for double numbers. 


_ A Few of the Good Things in April Recreation 


A remarkable article on TARPON FISHING by | THE KENNEL is taken care of by James Watson, 
Charles Frederick Holder, one of the best authori- | who knows more about dogs than any other man in 
ties and most interesting writers of the age. America. 
RACING SMALL YACHTS ON THE PA- 
ON A MOUNTAIN COW RANCH, by CIFIC, by Allen Henry Wright. 
THE TIRE PROBLEM OF THE AUTO- 
SALT WATER FISHING, by John Harring- | MOBILIST, by Hiram P. Maxim. 
ton Keene, who knows the subject thoroughly. AMERICA, THE NATION OF MARKS- 
MOTORING IN OLD FLANDERS, an article | MEN, by Annie Oakley. 
of immense value to automobilists written by Henry W. DIFFERENT DEGREES OF DUCK 
Wack, who toured the section he writes about. | HUNTING, by Charles H. Morton. 


Then there are a dozen or more other articles on every phase of clean outdoor life and recreation. You can only 





appreciate April Recreation after seeing it. 


A SPLENDID COMBINATION OFFER 


By special arrangements with the publishers of Burr McIntosh Monthly, which is described 
on the opposite page, we are able to make the really remarkable subscription offer of one full 


‘year’s subscription to that magazine ($3.00) and one full year’s subscription to Recreation 


($2.00), both for only $3.50, regular price, $5.00. The magazines may go to different 
addresses if desired, anywhere in the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico or Mexico. Foreign 


postage, including Canada, on each magazine, $1.00 extra. 


Just to Get Acquainted 


We will send you RECREATION each month for eight months, April to November, 1907, inclusive, for just 
$1.00, and, if you don’t like the April number when you get it, tell us so, and we will return your dollar. If you 
want to = RECREATION before accepting this offer, buy the April number of your newsdealer, or send 
15 cents to us for it. 


Address RECREATION, A-4 West 22d Street, New York 
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Why You Ought to Know 


The Burr Melntosh 
Monthly 


It is the magazine that is different and is 
conceded to be the most beautiful maga- 
zine in the world. 


It is essentially a magazine that appeals to people 
of refinement and culture, to people who appreciate 
the best in fine illustrations presented in an unusual 
manner. 


SUPERB WORKS OF ART 
IN EVERY NUMBER 


Each issue contains a number of artistic subjects printed on hea 
plate paper, in splendid color effects, and inserted at intervals 
throughout the magazine. _ In addition to these special subjects in 
colors, there is an art supplement devoted to the reproduction of 
the best works of the old masters, or of modern artists, the subject 
of the April supplement being work from the Photo—Secession. 
This portion is awa printed in an art tone ink of special shade, 
producing a result that experts term “remarkable.” 

The balance of the magazine is printed in sepia double tone 
inks on fine enamel paper in the highest perfection of the 
printer’s art. The entire magazine is bound with silk cord of 
a color harmonizing with the color scheme of the cover. 


EVERY PICTURE IS WORTHY A FRAME 


and YOU will find more than enough choice pictures in every num- 
ber of the Burr Mcintosh Monthly to add a charm to any room 
in your home by framing them in our exquisite and dainty frames of Japanese Wood Veneer. Read carefully our offer 
No. | below which gives you an opportunity to try these frames without cost to you for the frames. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY NUMBER, APRIL, 1907 


Celebrating the beginning of the fifth year of the BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, the April number just published 
is unusually attractive. The cover design, shown above in miniature, is from the painting ‘‘The Mirror,’’ by the 
celebrated artist Mr. George R. Barse, Jr., member of the National Academy of Design and other societies of 
famous artists. It is reproduced with faithful accuracy and is a striking work of art. 


A PLEA FOR THE PHILIPPINES. By Burr Mcintosh 


A feature of the literary portion of the April number is an interesting article by Mr. McIntosh, being a candid opinion 
of the present conditions in our Eastern possessions. Mr. McIntosh accom) maf Secretary Taft on his trip to the Orient 
as staff photographer, and his interesting story will be illustrated by heretofore unpublished photographs. 

Ia addition to the special features mentioned, the April number contains a wealth of exquisite portraits of celebrities 
and unusual landscapes and several literary features of more than ordinary interest. 


THREE SPECIAL AND VERY LIBERAL OFFERS 


No. 1.—The Burr McIntosh Monthly is 25 cents a copy, except the double Christmas numbers, which are always 50 
cents a copy. If you will send us $3.00 to the address below for a twelve months’ subscription to begin with the April 
number, we will send you free the March, 1907, number, the double Christmas, 1906, number, and six of our 
Japanese Wood Veneer frames, value $4.35. 

No. 2.—By special arrangement with the publishers of Recreation, which 1s described on the opposite page, we are able to offer one 
full year subscription to that magazine ($2.00) and one full year subscription to Burr McIntosh Monthly ($3.00) BOTH for only 
$3.50, value $5.00. The magazines may go to different addresses anywhere m the United States if desired. 

No. 3.—If you prefer to know a little more about the Burr McIntosh Monthly before subscribing for a full year send us 
$1.00 and we will send you the March, April, May, June, July, 1907, numbers and the Christmas, 1906, number, value $1:75. 

Should you wish to examine The Burr McIntosh Montily before accepting thts offer, buy the April number of your newsdealer, or, 
if he is out of it, send 25 cents tous for it. It ts a purchase you will never regret. 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY, A-4 West 22d Street, New York 
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The Victorious 


Order at once if you desire 
an early delivery 








Luxuriously Appointed Bodies by the Best Makers of Europe and America 


It is not always speed, but consistent speed, and more 
particularly durability, that makes an automobile practicable. 
Look over some of the international events, the Victorious 
Darracq has won over all the world’s products, making the Darracq 
not only the fastest but the most durable and cheapest high grade 
imported car on the market. Send to us for the proofs of the 
above statements. We will send you the complete records of the 
Darracq for the several years past. For simplicity of mechanism, 
reliability, style of finish, comfortable proportions of tonneau, 
consistency of speed, easy handling and ability to stand the tests 
of the hardest roads, the Darracq stands alone in the world. 
Place your order now for the 1907 six cylinder model Darracq 
to insure prompt delivery. 








DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY,| 


1989 Broadway, New York, urs 
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Merit Mark 








says that’s the one to push,” he said. 


> lar cigar—big profit for the “boss. 


@ hande 
oY : ” 
- request for “a cigar. 


How do you know a good cigar ? 

You can now buy cigars with the cigars, absolutely clean, without in- 
maker’s guarantee on every box— creased cost. 
a mark that stands for improved Whatever you pay, whatever your 
quality—better, riper tobacco, taste, the “A” (Triangle A) mark is 
thoroughly matured and actually your guarantee of superior and reliable 
blended—smooth, even-smoking quality and unquestionable value. 

As representative ‘‘Triangle A’’ brands we mention 


The New Cremo Buck The Continental aoe Bengals 
Anna Held Spanaflora (10c. and 4 for 25c.) (Little Cigars, 10 for 15c.) 
George W. Childs arita Chancellor } 10¢ The Unico 
(Cabinets) Stickney’s New Tariff Caswell Club . Benefactor 
Palma de Cuba 


Book of complete cigar information sent free 
A postal request will bring you a copy. Send forit today. 
Department 102 


AMERICAN CIGAR CO., 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ECENTLY a State Senator on a 
dining car asked the waiter to 
bring him “a cigar.” The waiter 

brought two boxes—one wasa Triangle A 

cigar, and the other an unknown brand. 
“Which is the better?” asked the 

Senator. The waiter recommended the 

unknown brand. “Why?” the Senator 

inquired. The waiter grinned. ‘Boss 


here’s always just one reason why 
the “boss”? wants to ‘‘push” any particu- 


That’s why you get the worst of it 


when fps pay good money for what is 
out to you in response to your 


Merit Merk 
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The most precious thing in the world is your brain. Not 
all the wealth of Rockefeller can buy it from you. But a. 
brain unapplied has no value at all. The application of 
brain power is the great secret of the modern world. 


The HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR MAGAZINE fells you how to 
apply your brain. 


It does not matter at all whether you are a clerk or a 
tailor, a cotton spinner or an engineer, an artist or an 
artisan. This magazine is made for you. Your work in life, 
whatever it is, is dealt with here. 


Nothing like it has ever been published before. Such a 
staff of teachers has never before been at your command. It 
is the creation of many minds concentrated on a great pur-— 
pose. Only after years of experience and the tireless 
energy of many lives can such a creation come into being. 
The SELF-EDUCATOR stands for an expenditure of brain power 
and an outlay of capital which nothing but the force of a 
great idea can justify. 


You may live without it. It is not essential to your 
existence. So you may scorn the express and ride ina 
stage-—coach. But the stage-—coach will arrive long after 
the train, and somebody else will have seized your opportun— 
ities. 

The face of the world changes. The reign of wealth has 
passed. Brains may buy fortunes, but millions of money can— 
not buy a brain. Brains are made, not bought. 


Your future is with you. Make it with this magazine or 
without it. But MAKE IT. 


The HARMSWORTH SELF—EDUCATOR MAGAZINE is not a magazine 
to catch your cent a day. Do not buy it unless you are in 
earnest with your life. But if you are in earnest, if you 
believe the world has something for you to do, HARMSWORTH 
SELF—EDUCATOR MAGAZINE will help you do it. 


It will bring some of the finest minds in the world in 
tune with yours. 


Start your subscription NOW. $3 for one year, twice-—a- 
month, or send 15 cents for a single issue to 242 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Delicious 


COCA-COLA 


SUSTAINS REFRESHES 
INVIGORATES 


IT SUSTAINS because it is a true food. 
IT REFRESHES because it has a slightly tonic effect on the system. 
IT INVIGORATES because it supplies the elements for physical and mental exertion, 


* Women of society find COCA-COLA a panacea to tired nerves, a welcomed relief to 
fatigued bodies. Women in the shop or in the office, brain-fagged and nervous, find COCA- 
COLA refreshing and healthful. It aids digestion and is genumely good to the taste. 


IT IS THE IDEAL BEVERAGE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINRE 
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The New 
Blade 





e want every Gillette user to try the new 
Gillette Blade (1907 Make), no matter how 
well he’s been pleased with Gillette blades of 
previous years. And we want every non- 
Gillette user to try the new blade and learn 
of a truer and keener shaving edge than 
he’s ever known in a strop razor. 


It’s not a new model but a new make. 


It is the result of two years’ continuous and 
costly research by able steel metallurgists. 


It is of the finest iron and the iron is 
converted into steel according to a new high 
carbon Gillette formula by the most skillful 


- steel makers in the steel business. The lay- 


man will more readily understand the fine- 
ness of this new blade steel when it is ex- 
plained that it costs 9 times the price paid 
for strop razor steel. 


And these new blades are tem- 
pered by an improved, qutomatic, 
tempering method, which hardens 
them, not superficially but from 
side to side, from end to end, 
from surface to bottom, and hard- 
ens them to a degree of hard- 
ness only 20% less hard than the 
hardest known substance—the dia- 
mond—and brittles them to almost 
the brittleness of glass (break one), 
and distributes the hardness and 
briftleness so evenly and so uni- 
formly that the blades are equally 
hard and equally brittle at every 
point. This unusual hardness and 
brittleness are due partially to the 
paper thinness of the blade 


(6-1000ths of an inch), as the  /¢%%em 


in no other razor. 








Send for this book to-day. 
has gone through Drug, Cutlery and Hardware deal 
thinner the blade the harder .it can thowe editions a sixty devs. pion “ota ee 
be tempered. This paper thin blade It is worth its weight in gold sins . 

is an exclusive Gillette patent found =? su» man who doesnt mee’ GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 


vou a copy, prepaid. 


1 Ilette Razor 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


Then the sharp edges of the new blade 
are put on by automatic sharpening ma- 
chines. Other razors boast of hand sharpen- 
ing. Bottomless boast! Hands are weak, 
trembly, inaccurate, get tired, vary. But the 
Gillette grinding, honing, and stropping 
machines used on this new blade are pow- 
erful, steady, exact, tireless, uniform—hence 
work on a nearly unvarying edge and a 
much truer and keener edge than the old- 
fashioned hand-sharpened strop razor edge 
to which you are probably accustomed. 


And these new (1907 Make) blades are 
expertly tested for seven defects and must 
split a hanging human hair before they’re 
enveloped and sealed in damp-proof paper 
from factory to you with this inspector’s 
ticket enclosed: “ Should any blades in this 
package prove unsatisfactory, return them 
by mail ‘with this ticket and explicit 
criticism.” , 

In next month’s ads. we'll explain 
why the new (1907 Make) blades 
are uniform and the same in hard- 
ness and keenness. 


If you’re not a Gillette user you 
ought to get-one-on thirty days’ 
free trial and give it a thorough test. 
Most dealers make this offer. If 
yours doesn’t, we will. It will prove 
itself. Costs about 2 cents per shave, 
first year and about % of a cent per 
shave subsequent years for blades. 


Triple silver plated, set with 12 
blades $5.00. Extra Blades 10 for 
50 cents. 


Gillette Razors and Blades sold by 


287 Times Building, += + New York 


Safety 
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We furnish an ex- 
act size pattern of every 
part and illustrated instruc- 
tions covering each step of the 
work. No tool experience neces- 
sary — with the Brooks System you 
cannot go : 
wrong. Fy Ssesees ae 
Our Big Free ; 
Illustrated Catalog tells how 21,311 inex- 
perienced people built boats by the Brooks 
System last year—quotes prices on _pat- 
terns—knock-down frames with patterns to 
finish and complete knock-down boats ready 
to put together. Gives testimonials of a few 
builders with photographs of their boats 
and valuable boat information found no- 
where else. 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Patterns of canoes and rowboats $1.50 
to $2.00. Launches and sailboats 
20 ft. and under $4.00 to 85.00. 
From 21 to 30 ft. inclusive, 
$5.00 to 310.00, 






















































Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CoO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


5805 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 
Formerly of Bay city, Mich. 








AT DRUGGISTS 






Nature, my child. 
has given you useful 
beautiful jewels, strong 
ris of teeth, and these you 
must wisely care for ” 
-Rupifoam, the sparkling. 
fragrant dentifrice is what, 
you must use to cleanse pre. 
serve and beautify these 
priceless gems. 


Semember, 11S WISE TO USE 
25 CENTS LUBLLOAM | 
SAMPLE FREE Mes E.W. Hoyt & Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 

















ALL BY DAYLIGHT. 





There’s everything for 
Picture Making in the 


Kodak Box 


THE Box CONTAINS: 

No. 2 Brownie 
Camera, Brownie 
Developing Box, 
Film, Paper, 
Trays, Chemi- 
cals, Mounts. No 
Dark Room for 
any part of the 
work, and so sim- 
ple that the beginner can get good pic- 
tures from the start. 


Price Complete, $4.00 


Booklet of the Kodak Box, 
Sree at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak Cit». 





No. 2 Brownte Camera. 























More EGG-O-SEE was eaten during the past 
year than all other flaked foods combined. 


Never before in the history of a food, have the American 
people given such a sweeping endorsement of merit, as has been 


accorded EGG-O-SEE. 


There is more actual proof of the real value of EGG-O-SEE 
in this unqualified testimony of the people than in all the claims 
we might make. 

EGG-O-SEE is made from the choicest selected White Wheat; in the largest, 
cleanest and most economically operated Pure Food Mills in the World, by the 
famous EGG-O-SEE Process. ‘Thus we are enabled to ita the people a large 
package of delicious food for only 10 cents. 

If you are not already one of the great army of EGG-O-SEE users, 
begin today. Buy a package of your Grocer and be convinced. 


Warm in a pan before serving 


In Canada the price of EGG-O-SEE is 1l5c, two packages for 25c. 


Free “-back to nature” book 


How to get well, keep well by natural means—hathing, exercise, 
food, etc.,—and how to use EGG-O-SEE for every meal in the week is 
told ‘in our expensively prepared booklet, “-back to nature,” sent free. 
We are glad to send it. You will be glad to get it, 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
884 AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO. ILL. 





